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No. 2. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Johnston. 


No. 1.) 
ir, Foreign Office, January 1, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Rosebery to acknowledge receipt of your despatch 
No 48, Central Africa, of the 25th September, and inclosures, relating to the pro- 
ceedings of Major von Wissmann in the British sphere adjacent to Lake pean ie 
and to the future settlement of the boundary between the British sphere and the 
Congo Free State. 

His Lordship understands from your telegram forwarded from Mozambique on the 
13th instant, that on his way down from Tanganyika Major von Wissmann furnished. 
you with explanations which were satisfactery to you as regards his own actions, and 
he does not therefore propose at present to enter into a review of the discussions. 

With reference to your remarks on the subject of the Congo Free State 
boundaries, I am to state that Lord Rosebery will be prepared to give full weight to 
your suggestions in any negotiations which may eventually take place for a friendly 
delimitation with the Free State. 

It must, however, be remembered that Her Majesty's Government have never 
contested the boundaries of the State laid down in the Circular note from the 
Administrator-General of the 1st August, 1885, a portion of which is described as 
hc in a straight line from Lake Tanganyika to Lake Moero along 8° 30’ of north 
latitude. | 


I am, Xe. | 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
pi a oe a ee 


No. 3. 


The Earl of Rosebery to Sir E. Malet. 


No. 3. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, January 5, 1894. 

IN my despatch No. 151, Africa, of the 19th ultimo, [ informed your Excellency 
that Mr. Johnston had telegraphed that Major von Wissmann, who is returning to Europe, 
had given friendly explanations of the incidents which had caused friction between 
Mr. Johnston and himself, and that good relations had been restored between the 
Administration of British Central Africa and the German authorities. 

I now transmit copies of a despatch, and its inclosures, from Mr. Johnston, of a 
date anterior to the telegram,* which shows what had passed previous to the clearing up 
of the misunderstanding. 

As Major von Wissmann, on his arrival in Berlin, may, notwithstanding, complain 
of Mr. Johnston’s action, it might be well for your Excellency to mention that Her 
Majesty’s Government have heard that there was some friction, owing apparently to 
misapprehensions on both sides, but that explanations have been exchanged which 
have re-established good relations. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) ROSEBERY. 


No. 4. 


(Nil. ] 
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® See Part IIT, No. 284. 


Inclosure in No. 7. 


Count de Mérode Westerloo to Sir F. Plunkett. 


M. le Ministre, Bruzelles, le 6 Janvier, 1894. 
A LA date du 11 Novembre dernier votre Excellence a bien voulu, d’aprés les 
instructions qu’elle avait regues de M. le Comte de Rosebery, porter & ma connaissance 
ue Mr. Johnston, Commissaire de Sa Majesté Britannique dans Y Afrique Centrale 
glaise, avait signalé la capture, au cours d’une expédition dirigée contre le Chef 
Liwonde, de plusieurs Chassepots, qui auraient été vendus par des membres de 

Pexpédition du Capitaine Stairs 2 des Arabes du plateau de Nyasa et du Tanganika. 
Le Gouvernement de ’Eitat Indépendant du Congo, & qui je me suis empressé de 

transmettre la communication de votre Excellence, en a fait l’objet d’une enquéte. 


Tl en résulte que la Compagnie du Katunga, quia envoyé l’expédition Stairs en 
Afrique, assure que les armes saisies entre les mains des Arabes ne pourraient 
provenir de ses agents. Elle affirme que ceux-ci n’avaient en leur possession d’autres 
fusils que ceux servant a Varmement de l’escorte de Vexpédition, et elle fait 
remarquer en outre que cette expédition était commandée par un officier de larmée 
eee qui était certainement incapable de se préter a un trafic de cette 
espéece. 

Je saisis, &c. 


(Signé) MERODE WESTERLOO. 


SEB a 


No. 8. 


Foreign Office to British South Africa Company. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 10, 1894, 
I AM directed by the Earl of Rosebery to transmit herewith a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Chandler,* protesting, on behalf of his client, Mr. Gates, against any alleged claim of 
the British South Africa Company being admitted to the prejudice of his client's interest 
under native Concessions north of the Zambesi. 

Lord Rosebery would be obliged if your Directors could furnish him with an 
explanation of the bearing of this letter. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) H. P. ANDERSON. 


ere terri 


No. 9. 


Memorandum by Sir C. Hill. 


CAPTAIN CAMERON was here to-day. He was prepared with grievances, but 
T assured him that his concerns interested us as much as those of any other person, 
and that he must rely on it that we would do for him what we would for any one 
else; that it was impossible to avoid some difficulties and friction, but that Johnston 
was, we were convinced, doing his best. He said he was satisfied with the Foreign 
Office, that the land claims of his Company might be met by the recognition of his 
lease. ‘There was one point, however, he dwelt on, which was the breaking into their 
station by Johnston’s policemen, alluded to in their letter of the 8th November. 


® No, 5. 
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I asked if they could not telegraph to Rhodes to this effect, and I added that 
our hope was that the quarrel would be made up without our intervention. He said 
he did not see any difficulty, and thought it would be the best course. He would see 


to it. 
H, Fi A. 
Foreign Office, January 12, 1894. 


a a RT 


No. 18. 


The Earl of Rosebery to Commissioner Johnston. 


(No. 3.) 
(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, January 12, 1894. 

1 CONGRATULATE you on the results of your expedition as reported in your 
telegram of the 6th ultimo. It seems to have been completely successful. 


lM ee ne 


No. 14. 
‘Epitome of Land Tenure Legislation in the Congo Free State. 


(See Bulletin Nos. 11 and 12, inclosed in Sir F. Plunkett's No. 6, Africa, 
January 14, 1894.) 


al 


D&PARTEMENT DES FINANCES. 


Régime Foncier.—Législation. 


ON trouvera & la suite de la présente notice Yensemble des dispositions légales 
qui réglent le régime des terres dans le territoire de l’Etat Indépendant. hal oh 
Les explications ci-aprés résument ces dispositions, et en faciliteront l’intelli- 
ence. 
; 1. Les terres peuvent étre classées, aul point de vue administratif, en trois grandes 
catégories: les terres occupées par les populations indigénes et sur lesquelles celles-ci 
ont un droit d’oecupation, les terres enregistrées constituant des propriétés privées de 
non-indigénes, et les terres Domaniales qui comprennent les terres vacantes 
Se te du 1 Juillet, 1885. Voir litt. 4 1*) et celles exploitées ou occupées 
ar |’Rtat. 
, 9. Les terres oceupées par les populations indigenes continuent d’étre régies par 
les coutumes et les usages locaux. (Décret du 14 Septembre, 1886. Voir litt. C. I, 


® Les litt. A, B, . . . indiqués entre les parenthéses renyoient aux rubriques sous lesquelles se trouvent 
classés, 4 la suite de la présente notice, les dispositions légales réglant le régime foncier. 
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Article 2.) La veute ou la location de ces terres ne peut avoir lieu qu’a l’intervention 
ee Gouverneur-Général ou de son Délégué. (Déeret du 9 Aott, 1898, Article 5, 
itt. G. 

3. es terres constituant la propriété privée de non-indigénes se trouvent soumises 
2 un régime dont les Décrets du 22 Aofit, 1885,* et du 14 Septembre, 1886, ont établi 
les bases. Le principe fondamental du régime foncier au Congo est que tout droit 
privé sur les terres situées dans l’Htat, autre que le droit d’occupation qui existe au 
profit des populations indigénes sur les terres effectivement oceupées ou exploitées par 
elles, doit, pour étre légalement reconnu, étre enregistré par le Conservateur des 
Titres Fonciers. (Décret du 14 Septembre, 1886, Article 1", C. IT.) 

4, L’enregistrement consiste & renseigner aussi exactement que possible, dans un 
registre officiel appelé livre d’enregistrement, la description et la condition juridique 
de l’immeuble, avec les charges, servitudes, et obligations de toutes especes qui le 
grévent. Un certificat d’enregistrement, renfermant identiquement les mémes 
indications que le dit registre, est ensuite délivré au propriétaire de la terre enregistrée. 
(Arrété du Gouverneur-Général du 8 Novembre, 1886, C. III.) 

5. Tout acte de nature 4 modifier la situation d’un immeuble au point de vue 
légal doit é&tre enregistré également par le Conservateur des Titres Fonciers. (Arrété 
du Gouverneur-Général du 8 Novembre, 1886, C. III.) Cet enregistrement est la 
seule formalité exigée pour constater également la vente, l’échange, ou le transfert 
d’une terre, passer un bail ou conclure un contrat queleonque relatif & un immeuble. 

6. Afin de prévenir des doutes et des contestations sur la situation et les limites 
de chaque propriété privée, le Gouvernement a entrepris la création d’un cadastre pour 
les terres appartenant & des non-indigénes. Sur les plans de ce cadastre figurent 
toutes les terres enregistrées de la deuxiéme catégorie indiquée a l Article 1". 

Les propriétés non eldéturées doivent é&tre abornées suivant des régles prescrites 
par la loi. (Arrété du Gouverneur-Général du 30 Juin, 1887, E. ITT.) 

Le mesurage des terres est obligatoire et s’effectue par les géométres officiels, aux 
frais des intéressés, d’aprés un tarif arrété par le Gouverneur-Général. (Arrété du 
Gouverneur-Général du 15 Mars, 1886, D. ITI.) 

7. L’arpentage précéde, autant que possible, la délivrance du certificat d’enregis- 
trement. Toutefois, celui-ci peut exceptionnellement étre délivré avant le mesurage 
officiel ; il porte, dans ce cas, la mention que la situation et la superficie de Pimmeuble 
n’ont pas encore été exactement déterminées. I] est remplacé par un certificat 
définitif dés que le mesurage officiel a eu lieu. (Arrété du Gouverneur-Général du 
8 Novembre, 1886, C. III, Article 7.) 

8. L’acquisition ou la location des terres Domaniales ou de terres occupées par les 
indigénes s’opére dans les conditions du Décret du 9 Aotit, 1893 (G.). 

L’Etat a abandonné aux particuliers exploitation du caoutchouc dans une partie 
de ses terres Domaniales, sous les conditions déterminées par le Décret du 30 Octobre, 
1892 (F. VIL), et l’Arrété du 6 Décembre, 1892 (F. VIII); cette exploitation n’est 
pas autorisée sur les terres décrites & l’Article 2 de ce Décret, lesquelles forment un 
domaine privé de I’Bitat (B.), ni sur celles indiquées & l’Article 3 dont l’exploitation 
sera réglée ultérieurement. 

Le Décret du 9 Aodt, 1893, sur la vente des terres Domaniales n’est pas applicable 
au domaine privé. oe 

9. Au régime des terres se rattache intimement ]’Administration des Foréts et des 
Mines. Nul ne peut, sans une autorisation expresse, couper ni endommager des arbres 
dont la propriété ne lui a pas été légalement reconnue. (Décret du 30 Avril, 1887, 
F.1I; Arrété du 26 Mai, 1890, F. IL.) 4 

Les coupes d’arbres sur les terres Domaniales peuvent tre autorisées par le 
Conservateur des Titres Fonciers ou par le Commissaire de district. (Articles 3 et 4, 
de l’Arrété du 30 Juin, 1887, F. IV.) ; 

Les vapeurs naviguant sur le Haut-Congo peuvent faire du bois sur le domaine 
public, moyennant le payement des taxes prévues par la loi. (Décret du 16 Juillet, 
1890, F. V, et Arrété du 1" Septembre, 1890, F. VI.) 

10. Pour ce qui regarde les mines, aucune exploitation ne peut avoir lieu sans 
une Concession spéciale du Roi Souverain. L’aliénation par V’Ktat des terres qui lui 
appartiennent ne confére aux acquéreurs aucun droit de propriété ou d’exploitation 


* Le Décret du 22 Aott, 1885, se trouve au “ Bulletin Officiel ” de 1885, p. 31. Il avait plus spécialemen: 
en vue lenregistrement des terres qui étaient déja occupées par des non-indigénes tors de la constitution de I'Etat, 
et les opérations auxquelles cet enregistrement a donné lieu sont terminees maintenant. 
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sur a richesses minérales que le sol peut renfermer. (Décret du 8 Juin, 1888,. 
H. 1.) 

Le Gouvernement détermine par Décret les régions ot les recherches miniéres 
sont autorisées 4 tous les particuliers indistinctement, soit aux personnes spécifiées 
dans le Décret. | 

Quiconque a découvert une mine dans les régions ov il est autorisé & faire des 
recherches, pourra s’assurer un droit de préférence, pendant dix années, pour la 
Concession de cette mine, conformément aux dispositions légales en vigueur. 

Toute Concession de mine doit étre enregistrée par le Conservateur des Titres 
Fonciers. Cet enregistrement se fait suivant un systéme analogue 4 celui prescrit 
pour les terres. (Décret du 20 Mars, 1893, H. II.) 


Spe a ees a ee aa eT 


No. 15. 


Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received January 15, 1894.) 


(No. 63. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, Fort Johnston, South Nyasa, October 31, 1893. 

TI HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that Major von Wissmann called 
upon me to-day at this place. He wished to give me a fuller explanation than he 
was able to do by letter, of his procedure on the Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau. 

Major von Wissmann now ‘nforms me that the first fight with the Awemba did 
not take place on British territory at Nondo, near Fife Station, but at another place 
equally known as Nondo on the German side of the border. He also states that his 
second fight with the Awemba of ltawa, under Meso, took place within territory 
which he believed at the time lay within the borders of the Congo Free State. I still 
adhere to my opinion, that Meso’s town lies within British territory (i.e., south of 8° 30’ 
south latitude), and I further protest against Major von Wissmann assuming that the 
8° 30’ parallel of south latitude is the British boundary, inasmuch as we have as yet no 
settled boundary with the Congo Free State, and the adoption of the 8° 30’ parallel 
throughout would be extremely prejudicial to our interests. 

1 further maintain my opinion that Major von Wissmann was technically in error 
in marching to attack Meso without first communicating with Mr. Kydd, the nearest 
British authority, whose station was not far distant, but I write this despatch with the 
intention of expressing to your Lordship my belief that Major von Wissmann has not 
intentionally disregarded the presence of British authorities in the vicinity of the 
places where he was engaged in warlike action, and that in the ease of the two engage- 
ments specially referred to—at Nondo and at Meso’s—he really thought he was fighting 
either on German or on Congo Free State territory. From what he tells me, [am 
also led to believe that the Nondo, where the first action with the Awemba took place, 
sg situated in German territory, though the somewhat obscure way in which Major 
von Wissmann wrote to me, not unnaturally led me to believe it must be the Nondo 
near Fife on the Nyasa-Tanganyika road, and within the British sphere. 

Various other little differences of opinion have been cleared up between us 
completely, and I feel it is only fair to Major von Wissmann to state that he has 
shown himself genuincly anxious to remove misunderstandings and to place our 
relations—I mean the relations between the British and German authorities in Nyasa- 
a a thoroughly satisfactory footing before leaving the country to return to 

ermany. 

I am naturallyvery jealous of any other European nation seeming to ignore British 
authority within the British sphere, and as the correspondence already submitted to 
your Lordship will show, I have written to Major von Wissmann on this subject with 
great plainness. It only remains, therefore, for me to add that my representations 
have been most courteously received by him, and that our personal friendship has not 
suffered by these cfficial communications. 


* No. 5. | 
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It would gratify me to know that the German Government had been made aware 
that this incident is now closed, and that Major von Wissmann and Baron von Eltz 
(who takes command on Lake Nyasa after Von Wissmann’s departure) have shown 
themselves sincerely desirous of cultivating excellent relations with the British 
authorities in this Protectorate. 

T have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


Oo el 


No. 16. 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office.—(Received January 17.) 


Sir, Downing Street, January 16, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Ripon to transmit to you, for the consideration 
of the Earl of Rosebery, a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Primitive 
Methodist Connexion with reference to their Mission in the Barotse country. 

The writer has been informed that his letter has been referred to your Depart- 
ment. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) EDWARD FAIRFIELD. 


Inclosure in No. 16. 
The Rev. J. Travis to Colonial Office. 


Primitive Methodist Connexion, General Missionary 
Secretary’s Office, 71, Freegrove Road, Holloway, 
Dear Sir, London, December 30, 1893. | 

YOUR never failing courtesy and kindness encourage me to hope that you will 
forgive me intruding for a moment on your valuable time. We have had a Mission 
party in the Barotse Valley, South Central Africa, for three years, trying to negotiate 
with King Lewanika for permission to establish a Mission of our Society in his 
kingdom. 

The chief difficulty in the way seems to have been the conduct of representatives 
of the British South Africa Company, who succeeded in persuading the King that 
the signing of some concession meant including him in the “ British Protectorate ” 
like Khama. ; 

Your attention will doubtless have been called to the reference to this subject in a 
book just published by Hodder and Stoughton, and written by Dr. James Johnston, 
entitled “ Reality versus Romance in South Central Africa.” We have no desire to 
enter into the merits of this question at present. ; 

We know, apart from this book, that the King of the Barotse a long time ago 
wrote to your Office on the subject, and that a year ago he was expecting an answer 
to his letter, and our missionaries were hoping that it would so influence the 
a of the King that he would give them permission to locate and begin Mission 
work, 

This expedition has cost our Society a large sum of money, and as we have not 
heard anything on which we can rely for nearly a year thousands of our people are in 
very great anxiety. 

_ My object in writing you is to ascertain if the King has heard from your Office 
or is likely to hear soon. I feel that Iam making a large request, but if you can 
help me in any way you will earn and receive the gratitude of tens of thousands of 
our people. 

On behalf of the Primitive Methodist Missionary Society, I remain, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES TRAVIS, Secretary. 





[482} D 
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No. 17. 
Captain Cameron, R.N., to Foreign Office.—(Received January 18.) 


Portland House, 738, Basinghall Street, London, 
My dear Hill, January 17, 1894. 

KATUZA and Undi are Chiefs in Portuguese territory, but it is probable when 
boundaries are fixed it will be found that Undi’s territory goes into the sphere and 
Katuzas into the Protectorate. In so far as the concessions lie within Portuguese 
territory we have transferred them to my Portuguese Company, as to the portions 
which may be English I shall know more when Foa arrives here with his map, which 
will be the end of this week. 

| Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) V. LOVETT CAMERON. 


No. 18. 


The Earl of Rosebery to Sir E. Malet. 
(No. 6. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, January 22, 1894. 
WITH reference to my despatch No. 3, Africa, of the 5th instant, I transmit 
herewith a copy of a despatch in which Mr. Johnston, Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
and Consul-General for Central Africa, explains at some length the understanding 
which has been brought about between Major von Wissmann and himself on the 


-" Mr. Johnston states that Major von Wissmann called upon him on the 
91st October last, and stated that the first fight with the Awemba did not take place 
on British territory at Nondo near Fife Station, but at another place equally known 
as Nondo on the German side of the border. Also that the second fight with the 
Awemba of Itawa under Meso took place within territory which he believed at the 
time to be, and which in fact appears to be, within the borders of the Congo Free 


satisfactory footing. 
Mr. johnston is anxious that the German Government should know of these 
facts, and of the cordial relations existing at the time he wrote between Major 
Wissmann and himself. 

T leave it to your Excellency’s discretion to make such use of this information 
as may seem to you to be expedient. 


Lam, &c. 
(Signed) ROSEBERY. 
No. 19. 
Foreign Office to Commissioner Johnston. 
(No. 6.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, January 22, 1894. 


I AM directed by the Earl of Rosebery to acknowledge receipt of your despatch 
No. 63, Central Africa, of the 31st October last, reporting that all misunderstandings 
between Major von Wissmann and yourself had been cleared away by the latter’s 

ersonal explanations, and that cordial relations existed between the German and 
British authorities in Nyasaland. 

Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin has been empowered to inform the 
German Government of your reconciliation with Major Wissmann if he thinks it 
expedient. 

Tord Rosebery trusts that there will be no further interruption of the satisfactory 


* No. 15. 
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relations between the authorities of the two countries. At the same time, I am to 
observe that it is desirable that you should be extremely careful in ascertaining facts 
before addressing representations to officers of a foreign Government. In the present 
ease it seems doubtful whether the German forces were engaged in hostilities in the 
British sphere, and it is possible that the German Government may take exception to 
the peremptory character of the communication, founded on the contrary assumption, 
which you addressed to Major Wissmann. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 20. 


Foreign Office to Commissicner Johnston. 
(No. 7.) | 

ir, Foreign Office, January 22, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Rosebery to acknowledge receipt of your despatch 
No. 60, Central Africa, of the 21st October last, inclosing the accounts of the 
administration of the British Central Africa Protectorate for the year and two months 
ended the 31st March, 1893. 

As you are aware, the revenue and expenditure of the Protectorate are outside the 
moneys voted by Parliament for services under this Department. 

In the analogous case of the Niger Coast Protectorate an independent system of 
audit has been established, under which the Comptroller and Auditor-General has 
made arrangements for audit in the same way as he has undertaken the audit of the 
accounts of certain Crown Colonies. 

The cost of the audit is defrayed from the funds of the Protectorate, and the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General reports to the Secretary of State upon the 
accounts. 

Lord Rosebery considers that this course should be pursued in regard to the 
British Central Africa Protectorate, the accounts of the Protectorate being kept 
separate from those of the Chartered Company’s territory, which should be audited in 
the same way as the other accounts of the Company. 

* The necessary arrangements for this purpose can stand over till your return to 
this country in the spring of this year. 


IT am, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


———— aa) 


No. 21. 
Foreign Office to Commissioner Johnston. 
(No. 8.) 


Sir, . Foreign Office, January 26, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Rosebery to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatches Nos. 55 and 58 of the 14th and 18th October last on the subject of land 
claims in British Central Africa. 

I am to inform you that his Lordship reserves his decision until the Report shall 
have been examined in detail, but wishes to express to you his appreciation of the 
manner in which you have dealt with a question involving not merely great labour, 
but the exercise of patience and judgment. 


IT am, &e. ' 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


Mr. Ewing to Foreign Office —(Received January 28.) 


(Extract.) 7, Royal Bank Place, Glasgow, January 23, 1894. 
MR. JAMES STEVENSON and Mr. Robert Gourlay (Manager of the Bank of 
“hia in have joined the Board of Directors, and Mr. Bruce, as you may be aware, 
ed. 
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We have presently in course of erection in Africa a small steamer for the Upper 
Shiré to run between the cataracts and the Lake Nyasa. We have also in course of 
construction here a stern-wheel steamer for the lower rivers (Zambesi and Shiré). 

We also contemplate putting a new steamer on Lake Nyasa, and yet another 
steamer on the lower rivers. 

We have been sending out large quantities of goods, and a considerable number 
of new men, having now a staff of, I think, about fifty white men. 

Matters are being prosecuted effectively on a business basis, and we anticipate 
that when our accounts for the operations of 1893 reach us, we will be able to show a 
very fayourable and satisfactory result. 


i 


No. 23. 
Mr. Moir to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received January 29, 1894, ) 


Lauderdale, Mlanji, British Central Africa, 
My Lord, November 23, 1895. 

I HAVE the honour to send for your perusal copy of a letter which was sent 
to Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General for British Central Africa by 
the European residents in the Mlanji district, and trust it will receive your Lordship’s 
consideration. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN W. MOIR, 
Chairman of Meeting. 
(Signed) Ep. Larptaw THOMSON, 
Hon. Secretary. 


—— re 


Inclosure in No. 28. 
Mr. Moir and others to Commissioner Johnston. 


Lauderdale, Mlanji, British Central Africa, 
Sir, November 23, 1893. 

WE, the Undersigned, have the honour to inform you that, at a meeting of 
planters and white residents on Mount Mlanji, held at Mr. Bradshaw’s house, Mount 
Zion, on Monday, the 20th November, 1893, for the purpose of discussing the state of 
affairs in the district, Mr. John W. Moir having been called to the Chair, and 
Mr. Edward Laidlaw Thomson acting as Secretary, it was decided to call the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Commissioner to the unnecessary harshness of the measures adopted 
by the Local Government Agent in the collection of taxes in the Mlanji district in 
the months of August and September of this year, during which months houses were 
burned in the villages of Mombura and Naduswa, not only rendering the people 
homeless, but also destroying their grain supply for the following season, which was 
stored in the houses by the people. In consequence of this Mombura and several 
of his people have left British territory and crossed the Ruo. 

Tt should be ees out that during this time several of the white residents were 
endeavouring to help the agent in the collection of taxes by making themselves 
responsible for the payment of the hut tax, and that the money representing the tax 
on at least one of the houses burned was actually in the hands of the agent at the 


e. 

Tt should also be noted that the burning of huts is, by native interpretation, a 
declaration of war, and seriously endangers the life, property, and capital of the white 
residents, and also impedes the progress and peaceful development of the country. It 
is to be remembered that natives do not discriminate between Administration Agents 
and general residents, but are apt to visit the misdeeds of any white man on all 
the rest. | 

Up to the 8th October last it may be said that planters and missionaries alike 
were on the most friendly terms with all the natives in the district. On that date 
Mr. Bell passed round the base of the mountain with a large force of Sikhs and 
porters. One planter reports that he then asked Mr. Bell if he intended going to 
Mkanda about the taxes, and offered to stand responsible for them to prevent any 
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chance of disturbance, subject to Mkanda agreeing to send people to work with him. 
Mr. Bell’s reply was that any such arrangement must be made at once, otherwise it 
would be too late. 

On the afternoon of the 9th October Mr. Bell, without an interpreter, but with 
an escort of Sikhs and two European officers, approached Mkanda’s lower village, and 
after a short but unsatisfactory interview with one of Mkanda’s people, endeavoured 
to bring matters to a crisis by throwing burning grass into the open square. On seeing 
this the natives opened fire, and Captain Edwards taking command cleared the rocks, 
burned the village, and retired to the plain. Next morning the whole expedition 
retired to Fort Lister under fire. 

At or about 3 o’clock in the afternoon of the 10th October, in revenge for what 
had been done and under the impression that they had driven off the Sikhs, Mkanda’s 
people attacked the Mission, fired on the missicnaries at close range, looted and partly 
burned the station. Subsequently, two separate attempts have been made to attack 
the Mission. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the troops returned and cleared out Mkanda, the 
country continues in a very disturbed state. Caravans have been attacked far and 
near, carriers killed and goods stolen, and, as an immediate consequence, the work of 
the entire district is largely paralyzed, and communication with other centres almost 
stopped. 

Pr aadee this, an enormous labour force is at present completely lost to the planting 
industry in the district by the dispersion of Mkanda’s people, and a serious diminution 
in the food supply has resulted. 

In conclusion, the following Resolution was unanimously adopted :— 

«That this meeting respectfully begs to suggest to Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
that, in a responsible position such as Collector of Revenues in the Mlanji district, 
there should be an efficient and capable officer, in sympathy with the natives and con- 
versant with the native character, customs, and language, or having a competent 
interpreter, and that he should be instructed to use all means in his power towards 
furthering the interests of the native and European population alike. 

We trust this matter will receive your consideration. 


We have, &c. . 
(Signed) JOHN W. MOIR, Chairman. 
: (And 9 others.) 


Saas 2 a ah oe 


No. 24. 
British South Africa Company to Foreign Office.—(Received January 30.) 


Sir, 19, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, January 29, 1894. 

I AM instructed to transmit to you, for the information of the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, the following particulars which have been forwarded to us by our 
office at Cape Town respecting the right of way through Portuguese territory. 

These reports and communications show the work of telegraph construction at 
present being carried out, and the difliculties under which it is being conducted. 

My Directors, apart altogether from the question of the inability of the Portuguese 
Company to undertake the building and administration of the line, would direct your 
attention to the system of telegraph suppression now pursued by the Portuguese officials, 
as reported by Mr. Sharrer, and desire me to request you to be so good as to submit to 
Lord Rosebery that this course of action of the Portuguese officials strengthens the 
arguments we have already put forward against either the construction or control by 
another Company of any portion of the pe Ree line. 

am, &c. 


(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 


Cape Town, December 20, 1895. 
Mr. Rhodes will be very disappointed to find on his return that it may be possible, 
owing to the slight support we are receiving in the matter of the right of way throngh 
Portuguese territory from the Foreign Office, for Portugal to considerably delay the 
construction of the section of telegraph line to Nyasa. 
{482 ] . B 
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I have this day received letters from Mr. H. H. Johnston stating that a track wide 
enough for a carriage-road has been cut right back to Tete nearly two months ago. The 
constructors sent for this section of the line reached Tshinde on the 10th November, 
and of course the Tete-Nyasa section will forthwith be constructed. 

I have also to-day received a telegram from Salisbury reporting the safe arrival at 
Tete of the surveyors and contractors of the Salisbury-Tete section, the material for 
which is well on its way from the terminus of the Beira Railway to Salisbury. 

The matter stands therefore thus: after great expense and great trouble, we have, 
in an extremely short space of time, landed the material and commenced the construction 
of 400 miles of telegraph line in the middle of Africa, and probably the line will be 
opened for traffic by May or June next at the latest, thus placing the Nyasaland 
Protectorate in direct comunication with London. 

If, after doing all this, we are to be stopped by Portugal’s statement that the 
Government are going to themselves construct, either in person or by deputy, a line 
across their territories, it will be most lamentable. 

They have far less chance of finding the money to construct a telegraph line than 
they had to find the money for the Beira Railway, with what result the Foreign Office 
must be well aware, that after a loss of valuable time, and in the face of repeated state- 
ments that the Portuguese Government had the money for the railway, we had to construct 
it ourselves. 

I will now add an extract from Mr. H. H. Johnston’s letter just received; perhaps 
its communication to the Foreign Office may have some weight, and induce them to take 
up a firm stand, that, under the Treaty of 1890, Great Britain has a right to construct, 
and is going to do so. 


Extract of letter from Mr. H. H. Johnston above referred to :— 


<¢'Sit, “ Zomba, Uctober 16, 1593. 

“The following extract of Mr. J. O. Bowhill’s Report may interest you :— 

«©¢The inclosed Report, which I have the honour to forward for your perusal, will 
show you that the road party are very close to Tete. In their private letters Messrs. Ray 
and Gilmore mention that they can see the Zambesi from the road. 

«“<¢ They estimate that if all goes well they will be returning on Monday next. 

«¢ Judging from the reports L think the Tete road can be taken at 80 miles in 
length. 

Bae The country presents no difficulties such as described by the natives and Messrs, 
Hanner and Foa (employés of the Central Africa Company, who have persistently tried 
to scare us away from the direct route to Tete). Mr. Ray writes in strong terms of the 
untrustworthiness of the guides. They found water where none was reported, and 
where they were led to believe that there was plenty they are now finding none. They 
have to cross the Rifubwe before reaching Tete... . . (Geographical speculations of no 
interest) ...- 

Ae Ray has been suffering from dysentery, and Mr. Gilmore from fever. They 
report the heat as terrible, and food scarce. The Portuguese natives are anxious to pay 
the English taxes, as they say they do not wish to be under the Portuguese, who exact 
ruinous taxes from them. 

© Tshikwawa, West Shiré, October 12, 1893.’ 


«] consider very great credit.is due to Messrs. Ray and Gilmore for the manner in 
which they have constructed what is almost a carriageable road between Tshikwawa and 
Tete in a little over two months and a-half, relying entirely on local native labour. 
Their geographical discoveries are interesting, and the political influence of this road to 
Tete ean hardly be exaggerated. Followed up by a road or track from Salisbury to 
Tete, it will serve to weld together the British possessions north and south of the Zambesi. 
Unquestionably this is a route that a Central African Railway will some day follow. The 
Zambesi is best and easiest bridged at Tete, and the Shiré at Tshikwawa. 

*T have, &e. 
(Signed) “H. H. Jonnston, 
“ Her Majesty's Commissioner and Consul-General. 
“<The Secretary, 
«The British South Africa Company.” 
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Cape Town, December 27, 1893. 

Mr. Sharrer, who has letters of introduction to Mr. Maguire, is a passenger by 
to-day’s mail-steamer, and the Board will no doubt have an opportunity of conferring 
with him. Mr. Sharrer has resided in British Central Africa for upwards of eleven 
years, and is therefore competent to offer an opinion upon the subject of the Portu- 
guese in those parts. I inclose copy of a letter which he has addressed to me upon 
their telegraphic service. He speaks in strong terms against their having anything 
to do with the proposed extension northwards, as their past history shows them to be 
utterly incompetent to join in such a work, and their connection with it would probably 
retard our progress. i= | 

2. Mr. Sharrer particularly points out that there is a strong suspicion that the 
Portuguese officials will not forward any administrative news by telegraph so as rather 
to embarrass the English position’ north of the Zambesi. He mentions that all the 
telegrams containing the word ‘“‘ Sikhs” were not delivered, and he has also knowledge 
of the position of D’Andrade’s Company, which is supposed to be about to construct the 
line between our northern and southern spheres. Mr. Sharrer says the whole Company 
is purely a sham. 

3. After a conversation with Mr. Sharrer, the Board will be able to judge whether 
it would not be advisable for him to have an interview with one of the permanent 
officials of the Foreign Office, when our position might probably be much strengthened. 

4. I might add that Mr. Sharrer has large interests in British Central Africa, and is 
one of the leading coffee-planters in that part of the country. 


Copy of letter from Mr. Sharrer above referred to :— 


“ Dear Sir, “ Cape Town, December 23, 1893. 

“In reference to the new telegraph line to Blantyre, I have to state that we have 
no direct communication by telegraph to the East Coast from Blantyre, nor does the 
Portuguese line to Quilimane connect with the cable at Mozambique. 

“The existing Portuguese telegraph line starts about three days’ journey from 
Blantyre, at Port Chiromo (south side of confluence of the Ruo and Shiré). It goes 
vid Mopee to Quilimane, and from there to Chinde. There was a direct line between 
Mopee and Chinde on the Zambesi, but it is now broken down and abandoned. Even 
the line vid Quilimane is of very little use #0 us at Chinde, as the service 1s rarely in 
working order, and telegrams take days, and often a whole week passes before they are 
delivered at Chinde. Home telegrams have to be sent to Mozambique by steamer, 
which can only be done about every three weeks. 

“The Portuguese will only take telegrams written in Portuguese, and even then the 
half-caste who works the line delivers, in most cases, the message in a most unintelligible 
state. Sometimes telegrams do not arrive at all, and only recently we had to put a 
case before the Commissioner which was extremely annoying to us. My steamer was ordered 
down from Chiromo to take up the Sikh troops, and though I wired to Mr. King, agent 
of the British Central Africa Administration, indeed, several times none of the telegrams 
containing the word ‘Sikhs’ were delivered to the Captain, who, on his part, was 
waiting at the telegraph station, Mpinde, and who wired himself twice for instructions to 
Chinde. His telegrams were delivered to us at Chinde after his arrival there, Copies 
of these telegrams have been sent to the Commissioner in order to lodge a complaint, 
but it is quite useless to expect any attention so long as the line remains in the hands 
of the Portuguese. ; ; 

“There has been some talk of the Portuguese Company putting up a telegraph line 
to connect the Zambesi with Blantyre, but the whole thing has been talked about for 
years, and absolutely nothing has been done. ‘The Central Africa Company, which is 
said to be connected with the scheme, has only one representative 1n the country now, 
and that is a former hippo-hunter, who is at a small station (west side of Shiré), and who 
neither trades nor plants. j 

“On the other hand, they have neither steamers nor lighters enough to carry up 
the telegraph material. ‘The Portuguese Company de Zambesi has so far done nothing 
to open up the country. They started to work a coal mine north of Tete, but so far no 
coal has come down river. : : 

“Tf we have to wait for these Companies to make a connection with Blantyre by 
telegraph, then it will remain where it has been for the last years—a scheme and a small 
Portuguese line on the coast worse than useless for business purposes, 

: « Yours very truly, 
(Signed ) “HR. Co. A. SHARRER.” 


LLL 
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No. 25. 
Post Office to Foreign Office. —(Received January 30.) 


Sir, General Post Office, London, January 29, 1894. 

WITH reference to your letter of the 11th instant, concerning the postage rates 
chargeable in British Central Africa, I am directed by the Postmaster-General to 
acquaint you, for the ‘nformation of the Earl of Rosebery, that rates on corre- 


already been notified to this Office by the Postmaster-General at Cape ‘Town, In con- 
nection with the organization of the mail service to and from British Central Africa 
by way of the Cape Colony. 

This Department has not sufficient data to enable it to judge of the fitness of the 
rates in question ; but 1 may state that they are, on the whole, sowewhat lower than 
those chargeable on correspondence originating in the British South Africa Company’s 
territory (Mashonaland), and are quite possibly not excessive, in view of the difficulties 
and cost of transport in newly opened regions. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) S. WALPOLE. 
No. 26. 
Foreign Office to Commissioner Johnston. 
(No.9. Africa.) 
Sir Foreign Office, February 2, 1894. 


I AM directed by the Earl of Rosebery to state that his Lordship has received a 
letter signed by Mr. John W. Moir and Mr. E. Laidlow Thomson, inclosing a copy 
of the communication addressed to you on the 23rd November by themselves and 
other European residents relative to the measures adopted in the collection of taxes in 
the Mlanji district. 

His Lordship has returned the reply, of which a copy 1s inclosed,* and will be glad 
to receive a report from you on the subject of the collection of taxes in the Mlanji 
district. 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


eee ae ee aS 


No. 27. 
Foreign Office to Mr. Allan C. Simpson. 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 2, 1894. 

WITH reference to my letter of the ith ultimo, f am directed by the Earl of 
Rosebery to state that Her Majesty’s Postmaster-General, who has had under his 
consideration the question of the postal rates now charged in British Central Africa, 
is of opinion that those rates are not excessive in view of the difficulty and cost of 


transport. 
Inquiries are being made with regard to the charges for Crown lands, to which 


you have also called attention. 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


ae iat a li ER aa NE 


No, 28. 
Foreign Office to Mr. Movr. 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 2, 1894. 
I AM directed by the Earl of Rosebery to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 23rd November, inclosing copy of a communication addressed to Her Majesty's 


* No. 28. 
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Commissioner and Consul-General for British Central Africa by European residents in 
the Protectorate respecting the measures adopted by the local Government Agent in 
the collection of taxes in the Mlanji district. 

I am to state that his Lordship will ask for a report from Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioner on the representation made in your Memorial in regard to the necessity of 
increased efficiency in the collection of taxes in this district. 


Lam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


en 


No. 29. 
Sir E. Malet to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received February 5.) 


(No. 9. Africa. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Berlin, January 30, 1894. 

WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatches No. 3 of the 5th instant and 
No. 6 of the 22nd instant respecting the misunderstandings which have occurred 
between Major yon Wissmann and Consul-General Johnston, I have the honour to 
inform your Lordship that I communicated to Baron von Marschall on the 13th 
instant a Memorandum, of which I have the honour to inclose a copy herewith.* It 
was founded on your Lordship’s despatch No. 3 of the 5th instant, and I am inclined 
to allow the matter to rest there, instead of making a further communication founded 
on your Lordship’s despatch No. 6 of the 22nd instant, because Major von Wissmann 
has not returned to Europe. He appears to have had differences with the German 
Colonial Society in regard to the expenses of his expedition, and has gone from Africa 
to India with the intention of making a long journey. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 





No. 29*. 


The Eurl of Rosebery to Sir E. Malet. 
(No. 15. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, February 9, 1894. 

I HAVE received your Excellency’s despatch No. 9, Africa, Confidential, of the 30th 
ultimo, forwarding a copy of the Memorandum you had communicated to Baron von 
Marschall respecting the misunderstandings which have occurred between Major von 
Wissmann and Consul-General Johnston, and I agree with your Excellency in thinking 
that the matter may be allowed to rest. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) ROSEBERY. 
2 ee 
No. 30. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Johnston. 


(No. 10. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, February 9, 1894. 

WITH reference to your despatch No. 20, Central Africa, of the 6th July last, I 
am directed by the Earl of Rosebery to. transmit herewith warrants appointing the 
gentlemen named in the annexed list to be judicial officers under “ The Africa Order 
in Council, 1889,” in and for the district or region which is comprised within the 
limits of the local jurisdiction styled “ the British sphere north of the Zambesi.” 

These warrants supersede those already issued to your non-Consular judicial 
Officers, which should be returned to this Office. Ae 

I am to remind you that these warrants are personal to the individuals named on 
them, and that if any of the gentlemen for whom they are intended have ceased to be 
employed by you or are temporarily absent from your district they cannot be made 
use of by any other persons. 

It will be your duty to fix and appoint in writing the place or places at which 
Courts are to be held, and to keep the Secretary of State informed of your action in 
this respect. 


* Memorandum, January 13, 1894. 
[482] F 
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As Mr. Consul Sharpe’s Consular district is co-extensive with your own, no 
alteration is necessary in his case. 

Mr. Vice-Consul Buchanan’s judicial powers remain limited to the British Central 
Africa Protectorate, for which he is Vice-Consul. 

You should send home a complete list of the officers employed within the British 
Central Africa Protectorate, stating the nature the posts they fill. 


am, &c. 
(Signed) Ht. PERCY ANDERSON. 


a 


Tnclosure 1 in No. 30. 
Warrant. 


WHEREAS Her Majesty has been pleased to direct that 
shall be appointed a judicial officer to perform, in and for all that district or region 
which is comprised within the limits of the local jurisdiction styled “ the British 
sphere north of the Zambesi,” all or any of the judicial powers and authorities vested 
in a Consular Court by “ The Africa Order in Council, 1889 ;” Now, therefore, 

is hereby appointed to perform all such powers and authorities 

in and for the district or region aforesaid, and to hold and form a Court at such place 
or places within the said district or region as may hereafter, with the authority of a 
Secretary of State, be appointed in writing by Her Majesty’s Consul-General or 
Acting Consul-General for the territories under British influence to the north of the 
Zambesi. 

Foreign Office, , 1894. 


a 


Tnclosure 2 in No. 30. 
List. 


MR. GILBERT STEVENSON, Dr. Adam Blair Watson, Mr. Henry Augustus 
Hillier, Mr. Richard Crawshay, Mr. John Kidd, Mr. Gilbert F. King, Mr. Hugh 
Charlie Marshall, Captain Charles Edward Johnson; and also Lieutenant W. H. 
Manning, Mr. Donald Malloch, Mr. Joseph Edward, Mr. Master, Captain C. A. 
Edwards, Mr. John M. Bell, Mr. Frederick J. Whicker, Mr. John Lowe Nicoll. 


No. 31. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received February 10, 1894.) 


(No. 63. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, December 9, 1893. 
I HAVE the honour to inclose, for your Lordship’s information, a Report on the 
second Makanjira campaign recently brought to a conclusion. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


————— ae 


Inclosure 1 in No. 31. 
Report on the Second Makanjira Campaign on Lake Nyasa. 


ABOUT thirty years ago a certain Yao named Makanjira, of the Masaninga tribe of 

the southern Yaos, quarrelled with the Chief of the district where he was living on the 
high table-lands to the east of Lake Nyasa, and migrated to the shores of that lake, 
establishing himself as a trader amongst the peaceful Nyasa or A-Nyanja (Mafianja) people, 
the indigenous inhabitants of the shores of the southern half of Lake Nyasa. The district 
where he settled was an exceedingly fertile, low-lying peninsula, jutting out from the base 
of the lofty east coast range, and subsequently known by the name of “ Makanjira’s 
country.” 
Tis district with the development of the Slave Trade became a very important one, 
as across it lay the easiest and best route for rapidly traversing the stormy waters of Lake 
Nyasa. The peninsula of Rifu on the west shore is only from 13 to 15 miles distant from 
Makanjira Bay, and the intervening passage is therefore the narrowest part of Lake Nyasa 
north of the south-eastern gulf. 
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With the assistance of the Arab and Swahili slave-traders, Makanjira rapidly made 
himself Chief over the Nyasa people, and there then flocked to him a number of adherents 
from the Yao country in the interior. 

By degrees Makanjira If and Makanjira ITI extended their conquests over the 
opposite coasts of Lake Nyasa, and planted a few Yao colonies amongst the A-Nyanja, 
each of which developed in time into a quasi-independent State owing an indefinite 
allegiance to Makanjira. Amongst these was the Sultanate of Rifu. Rifu is the name of 
the peninsula to Makanjira’s. Makanjira [V adopted a hostile attitude towards the British 
from the very first, giving as his reason their interference with the Slave Trade on the coast. 

In 1886-87 Consul Hawes paid him a visit but met with a cool reception. In 1888 
Mr. Acting Consul Buchanan, at the suggestion of the Rev. W. P. Johnson, a well-known 
member of the Universities Mission on Lake Nyasa, attempted to open up friendly 
relations with Makanjira in order to dissociate him from the slave-trading Arabs at the 
north end of Nyasa, who were then fighting the African Lakes Company. Mr. Buchanan 
and the Rev. W. P. Johnson proceeded to Makanjira’s in the Mission steamer the 
“Charles Janson.” They landed cn the beach, but were suddenly surrounded by a noisy 
insolent crowd. Mr. Buchanan had brought with him a Consular flag to show bis status, 
and one excuse given for the attack on him was that Makanjira thought the flag was to be 
hoisted as a sign that the British were taking possession of the country. This, however, 
was only a pretext, because at the time Mr. Buchanan and the Rev. W. P. Johnson were 
attacked, the flag had scarcely made its appearance. They were stripped of all their 
clothing, beaten, and dragged up the beach into the town, where they were thrust into a 
Native hut. Makanjira, it was said, had decided to kill them, but was dissuaded from his 
intentions by an Arab who advised that they should be ransomed instead. Accordingly 
it was intimated to them that unless a ransom was paid in so many days they would be 
killed in all probability. Makanjira then set forth his requirements in the way of a 
ransom, and the “Charles Janson” was dispatched to obtain the necessary goods. When 
she returned and when the ransom was paid Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Johnson were released 
and allowed to go on board in a native canoe. None of their effects were returned, and 
amongst other things Mr. Buchanan lost a valuable gold watch. No notice was ever taken 
by Makanjira of Mr. Buchanan’s subsequent letters and demands for compensation. 

In 1889 I visited Makanjira’s on board the ‘* Charles Janson,” but did not land, as 
the attitude of the people was distinctly hostile, Consequently I proceeded later on to 
visit the Yao Settlements on the west side of Lake Nyasa in the hope of making friends 
with Kazembe, which 1 succeeded in doing. By means of a Treaty which I made with 
the Sultan of Rifu (Kazembe) in 1889 I detached him to a great extent from the 
Makanjira Confederacy, and he has been the friend of the English ever since, — 

To punish some of these minor Chiefs on the west coast for entering into friendly 
arrangements with the British, Makanjira incessantly raided that part of the Nyasa coast 
in the years 1890-91. In the summer of 1891 I wrote him a letter ordering him at once 
to cease these raids, or he would be punished. No notice was taken of the letter beyond 
a verbal message of an insulting character. I consequently went to Makanjira’s town in 
the end of October 1891 with the late Captain Maguire and a small party of Sikhs, The 
steam-ship “‘ Domira” was attacked by Makanjira’s people as soon as it got within range, 
so Captain Maguire bombarded the town and further dealt with Makanjira in the way 
described in my Report on the first Makanjira campaign.* 

Subsequently Captain Maguire went to seize two more dhows of Makanjira’s in one 
of his northern ports, close to the main town, and there Jost his life. The engineer of 
the steamer (Mr. McEwan) and Dr. Boyce (surgeon to the expedition) were invited on 
shore under a flag of truce by Makanjira, and then barbarously killed. After these sad 
events Makanjira sent large forces across the lake ta Rifu, drove out the Chief Kazembe, 
a set up in his place a woman named Kuluunda, who was a descendant of the first 

akanjira. 

fPownnis the end of August 1893 Makanjira attempted to cause a rebellion in the 
Sultanate of Marimba on the west coast of Lake Nyasa, which is ruled over by the Arab 
Sultan Jumbe, who placed his country under British protection in the year 1889, and 
who has been a faithful ally of the British ever since. The said Jumbe had a freed slave 
of Yao descent, uamed Tshiwaura, whom he had by degrees intrusted with a considerable 
amount of power, finally making him into a sub-Chief over part of the Sultanate. 

Karly in 1889, however, Jumbe quarrelled with this man for attempting to levy 
tolls on his own account on caravans passing to and from the interior. Tshiwaura, 
therefore, began to open up relations with Makanjira. When I arrived at Jumbe’s 
in the autumn of 1889 to conclude a Treaty of Protection, Tshiwaura alone, of ali 


* Inclosed in despatch No. 19 of December 29, 1891. 
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Jumbe’s sub-Chiefs, refused to append his name to the document, and ever since, his 
attitude towards Jumbe and towards the British has been one of distinct hostility. He 
had by degrees made his town in the valley of the Kaombe River an extremely strong 
place. It was surrounded by an outer and an inner wall, encircled by abroad moat. It 
was only approachable from one direction on account of the deep water and mud which 
surrounded part of the town. The loopholed walls were of hard, sun-baked clay, very 
thick, and more than 8 feet high above the edge of the moat. 

Until quite recently, Tshiwaura’s policy had been rather a defensive than an offensive 
one, but at the end of last August he received considerable reinforcements of men and 
gunpowder from Makanjira, who sent them up by way of Rifu. 

Rifu is the peninsula on the south-west of Nyasa which was seized and conquered by 
Makanjira after the late Captain Maguire’s death. Its rightful Chief, Kazembe, became a 
fugitive, and, as above related, Makanjira set up in his stead the old woman named 
Kuluunda, supposed to be one of his aunts. 

There were signs of disaffection amongst the Arab element in Jumbe’s own town, as 
there was a considerable party who viewed with disfavour the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, and were half inclined to join Tshiwaura in a revolt against the English. Matters 
now became so serious that Jumbe thought it wise to withdraw from his kingdom and 
seek refuge with us at Fort Johnston. Accordingly, when the expedition was ready to 
start, I decided to proceed first of all to Jumbe’s. In reply to a request for co-operation, 
Lieutenant Commander Robertson and Lieutenant Commander Villiers got the two 
gun-boats “* Adventure” and “ Pioneer” ready for sea, and, having hired. the Lakes 
Company’s steamers “ Domira” and “ Ilala” as transports, I started for Kota-kota on the 
Bth November, accompanied by Vice-Consul Alfred Sharpe, Major C. E. Johnson, 
Captain E. A. Edwards, and Dr. A. B. Watson, 113 Sikhs, and 9 Makua. We arrived at 
Jumbe’s town on the 6th November. On the 7th, Vice-Consul Sharpe conducted a 
reconnaissance in the direction of Tshiwaura’s, and also attempted to negotiate with him 
for a surrender (without result). Early on the morning of the 8th November we started 
for Tshiwaura’s, which was about 5 miles from Jumbe’s main town. Fortunately the 
place, although so strong, was commanded by some low cliffs about 1,000 to 700 yards 
distant. On these cliffs we placed two 7-pr. guns, and these, under the able management 
of Major Johnson and Commander Robertson, R.N., soon set the outer town on fire with 
incendiary shells, besides beating back any attempt at resistance on the part of the enemy 
by commgn shell and shrapnel. When the outer town had been destroyed the enemy 
sued for peace, and sent messengers to treat. The terms I offered were very reasonable, 
but no reply was given, and when we, in turn, sent messengers to inquire why no answer 
was given, they were fired at. Accordingly, I ordered Major Johnson to storm the inner 
town. This inner town was a singularly strong place, entirely screened from outer view 
by a dense thicket of trees. Before the assault was made, however, Commander Robertson 
had managed very cleverly to lodge two shells in the middle of this fortress, and the Sikhs, 
taking advantage of the momentary panic, stormed the walls and got down into the town. 
One of their number, however (Hira Singh, Sepoy, 36th Sikhs), was killed. Even when 
the Sikhs were in the town the enemy fought fiercely hand to hand, the result was that a 

at number of them fell, including Tshiwaura himself, who was killed by a shot in the 
back of the neck. After his death the rest of the enemy took to flight. Four hundred 
women and children were found cooped up in a narrow inclosure soon after the commence- 
ment of the fight, and the manner in which Major Johnson endeavoured to save them 
from harm and eventually convey them to a place of safety reflects on him great credit. 

In some of the houses in the inner town of Tshiwaura’s fifty barrels of gunpowder, a 
large quantity of cloth, and thirteen tusks of ivory were captured by the Sikhs. There 
were also found in the same place about sixty slaves, most of them in slave sticks. 
Between 400 and 500 prisoners were made, most of them women and children ; some of 
them were people who had been carried off from Jumbe’s town, and these latter were of 
course at once set at liberty. The rest of the prisoners were allowed their freedom two or 
three days afterwards on condition that they settled down as subjects of Jumbe. The 
slaves were freed from their slave sticks, and most of them returned to the country where 
they had been purchased, Mwasi Kazungu’s. One Arab named Suleimani-bin-Msa was 
also captured. There were doubtless other Arabs who had come with this caravan, but 
they had disappeared before the fight,* 

Surgeon Harper, R.N., of the “ Adventure,” rendered very valuable services in 
attending to the wounded in conjunction with Dr. Watson. Our total loss in this 
engagement was one Sikh and two native irregulars killed, and a few slight wounds 
amongst the native allies and Makua. 


© Suleimani-bin-Msa was afterwards tried at Fort Johnston for slaye-trading, and sentenced to a year's hard 
labour. 
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I spent several days in thoroughly settling the affairs of Jumbe’s kingdom, and then, 
having dispatched Mr. Vice-Consul Sharpe overland with 20 Sikh, the Makua, and 
nearly 2,000 of Jumbe’s men, and Jumbe himself, I started with the rest of the Sikhs, the 
transports, and Her Majesty’s steam-ships “ Adventure ” and “ Pioneer ”’ for the Peninsula 
of Rifu. 

We arrived at Rifu on the morning of the 13th November. We anchored first in 
Kajuru Bay, where we found a dhow of Makanjira’s lying at anchor. This dhow was 
subsequently drawn up on the shore, but was afterwards shelled and destroyed by 
Lieutenant Villiers; of the “Pioneer,” assisted by Mr. Sharpe’s “‘ Atonga.” The Sikhs 
landed on the shore of Kajuru Bay whilst I went round in Her Majesty’s ship 
* Adventure” along the open coast towards Leopard Bay. Commander Robertson then 
shelled Kuluunda’s main town from the open lake and set it on fire with two incendiary 
shells. Shortly after this we were joined by Mr. Sharpe and kis overland expedition, and 
the rout of Kuluunda’s people was complete. The next day, however, we found that they 
had ralllied and formed a camp amongst the reeds a little distance inland. Accordiagly 
an expedition under Major Johnson, accompanied by Surgeon Harper amongst others, 
attacked this “boma’* and drove the enemy out of it, capturing a few guns, some 
powder, and thirty-five tusks of ivory. No casualties occurred to our force on this 
occasion, but several of Jumbe’s men were killed and wounded. The same night as this 
attack on the “boma” occurred I received information that the bulk of Kuluunda’s 
people had fled to the rocky mountain overlooking Leopard Bay, and had been joined 
there by a large Arab slave caravan coming from the interior. The information was 
received through a prisoner caught at this “boma.” ‘The prisoner further stated that a 
dhow was expected to arrive that night from Makanjira’s, bringing a reinforcement of 
forty men and some gunpowder, and the said dhow would convey across the lake the 
Arabs, Kuluunda, and some of the slaves. Accordingly, I asked Commander Robertson 
to be so good as to take measures for the interception of this dhow should she arrive. He 
dispatched Lieutenant Villiers in the ‘ Pioneer” to watch Leopard Bay. On the night of 
the 14th November the dhow arrived, but, seeing the gun-boat lying in Leopard Bay, 
suddenly deflected her course and ran on the beach at the end of the southern spit 
shutting in the bay. This spit is at the base of a very precipitous rocky hill covered with 
immense boulders. Lieutenant Villiers attempted to capture the dhow on shore, but was 
repulsed by a furious fusillade from the enemy concealed amongst the boulders. _As he 
had been requested by me to run no unnecessary risk either to his ship or to the lives of 
his men, he confined himself to smashing the dhow by firing shells into her. He then 
returned to Kajuru and reported the matter to Commander Robertson, who took me 
round to Leopard Bay im the “Adventure.” After inspecting the almost inaccessible 
fastnesses in which Kuluunda’s people and the Arabs had established taemselves, we 
decided that to carry these places by an assault would involve a perfectly unnecessary 
loss of life on our side. I therefore decided to invest this mountain with a cordon of 
our native allies; for since the fighting had begun at Rifu we had been joined by all the 
native Chiefs of the district and their people, who were anxious for the expulsion of 
Makanjira’s forces. The result of this operation was that im about seven days’ time 
Kuluunda and the Arabs were starved out. Kuluunda surrendered herself to me, and the 
Arabs gave themselves up to Lieutenant Villiers. i : 

Kuluunda’s people surrendered fifty-seven guns, and on condition of their renewing 
their allegiance to the rightful Chief Kazembe (who had rejoined us and had fought on our 
Side) they were allowed to settle down once more in their own villages. A large number 
of the slaves from the Arab caravan were, unfortunately, carried off to the interior by some 
of Kuluunda’s people, who intended to take up their abode with a Yao Chief named 
Tambala, but we succeeded in laying hold of 145 slaves, and these were sent to Fort Johnston 
in the steam-ship “ Domira.” Here they were afterwards informed that they were free, 
ee could either return to the countries they came from or settle in the vicinity of Fort 

ohnston.t 

I reinstated Kazembe in the country of Rifu. It will be remembered that he ceded 
his sovereign rights to Her Majesty the Queen in 1891. Although rather a weak man, he 
has a good disposition, and, if properly supported, will probably prove a fair specimen of a 
native Ruler. 1 should state that in all the matters connected with the settlement of Rifu 
affairs I derived very considerable assistance from my Swahili Headman, Ali Kiongwe, who 
has been with me in all my African journeys since 1884. 


* A fenced inclosure. 
_ .t Some have chosen to return ; others who lived at a too great distance, or who were probably sold for 
misdeeds on their own part, heve decided to remain at Fort Johnston, and land has been allotted to them to build 
villages.—H. H. J. 
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Before recounting the incidents of the third part of the campaign, namely, the final 
struggle with Makanjira on his own territory, | might resume and complete my brief sketch 
of the Makanjira dynasty. As already mentioned, the fourth in succession of these native 
Chiefs going by the name of Makanjira attained notoriety by his special enmity towards the 
British and his treachery in killing Messrs. Boyce and MacEwan. This man, however, is 
0 by some to have been not the rightful Chief, but a kind of King Consort, acting as 

gent. 

In 1891 he sent me a message to the effect that his young “son ”” was growing up, 
and wished to learn war. As far as I can ascertain, the “son” then referred to is the 
present and fifth Makanjira. Makanjira IV, according to native report, came by his end 
in the spring of this year in a drunken brawl. He was shot bya man of Kumbasani’s. This 
was done with the idea of creating a revolution in Makanjira’s country, and bringing back 
to power Kumbasani, a woman Chief, who is said to be the rightful heir to the throne. 
However, the slayer of Makanjira IV was himself killed by Makanjira’s adherents, and 
Makanjira V, presumably the “ boy” alluded to, was accepted as Chief, and signalized his 
accession to power by renewing the war indirectly against the English by attacking their 
allies. 

It is impossible to give a clear idea of the descent and relationship of Yao Chieftains. 
The rules which govern inheritance amongst the Yaos are peculiarly complicated, and all 
legitimate descent is on the female side. Yao kingdoms usually begin by the conquests 
of a man, who, however, does not transmit his kingdom to his son, but to his sister’s son, 
or, preferably, to his sister’s daughter’s son. Women exercise considerable power and 
influence amongst the Yaos, and women Chiefs are very common, though their rule is 
often merged in that of the King Consort for the time being. Very often these women 
will adopt a male child instead of or in preference to children of their own. Frequently 
this answer has been given to my inquiry as to whether so-and-so was the mother of the 
Chief: “She was not the mother that bare me, she was my real mother.” Not to go 
too wearisomely into details, I might state that there arose from Makanjira I, by some 
side issue in the female line, seven or eight women of Royal birth, who were sisters or 
cousins one of the other. Prominent amongst these were the following: Kuluunda, 
Kumbasani, and Kutshirawe. The last named was the mother of Makanjira IV, but her 
rights were said to be less evident than those of another daughter of the same house, who 
was the mother of Makanjira V; but Makanjira V, being under age, was allowed to be 
set aside by Makanjira IV until his majority. The death of Makanjira IV a few months 
ago, however, caused his young successor to assume power without opposition. In spite 
of all this, however, it would appear that a considerable party on both sides of the lake 
regarded the two women, Kulounda and Kumbasani, as possessing the real right to the 
Throne at Rifu and Makanjira’s respectively. Makanjira IV took advantage of this feeling 
when he drove out the Sultan of Rifu, and installed Kuluunda in his place. On the other 
hand, Kumbasani, on the east side of the lake, never succeeded in getting her claims to 
power accepted by the Yaos; but she seems to have conciliated the sympathies of the 
much larger Nyasa population, which, as far as I can calculate, numbers about 16,000 
people, as against 4,000 or 5,000 Yaos and Swahilis. For years Kumbasani has been 
carrying on a civil war with Makanjira, but has been unable to do more than hold her 
own in the interior, and on certain parts of the coast where the Nyasa people were more 
thickly congregated. Partly on account of this conflict and partly because the Nyasa 
people have always been well disposed towards us, Kumbasani opened up friendly relations 
with me as soon as I appeared on the lake in 1891, I have, therefore, always intended 
that, when Makanjira was conquered, the country should be handed over to Kumbasani. 

After a brief visit to Monkey Bay, for the purpose of obtaining further supplies, the 
expedition, consisting of the two gun-boats ‘¢ Adventure’? and “Pioneer” and the 
transports “ Domira” and “ Tala” (all these steamers towing boats) arrived off Makanjira’s 
Bay at 6 a.m. on the 19th November. The enemy was completeiy taken by surprise at 
so unexpected a commencement of the war, and there was no one on the beach to oppose 
our landing at first, though they soon began to hurry up from the huge towns which lay 
at a distance of nearly a mile from the lake shore. The opposition to the latter part of 
the disembarkation would have been very serious but for the able manner in which 
Commander Robertson cruized up and down in a bay full of shoals, and directed his 
bombardment to every point where the enemy. was concentrating. Soon after the 
landing had been completely effected on the long sand-spit which formed the southern 
arm of the bay, a fusillade was commenced by Makanjira’s people, who were concealed in 
the hollows of the ground at the back of this sandy peninsula. Only one of our men, 
however, a Makua gunner, was slightly wounded, though we could hear the bullets 
singing through the air high over our heads. 
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Makanjira had never rebuilt on the old site of the town which I destroyed in 189i, 
but a huge native town of a continuous length of 4 miles, with an average breadth of 
300 yards had been built farther inland across the base of the sandy spit alluded to. 
This spit was a peninsula conneeted with the mainland by a ridge of sand, but otherwise 
separated from the inland country by a tract of marsh half-a-mile broad. A portion of 
this marsh was open water, and the remainder had been turned into a huge corn-field 
thickly planted with maize. Further on, at both ends, this town touched the coast, and 
was continued northwards, with a few small breaks, for a distance of 6 miles, and south- 

wards for about 26 miles. ‘Chere was therefore an almost continuous series of Makanjira’s 

towns, 36 miles in length, with an average breadth of a quarter of a mile, and all situated 
close to the coast except the main town, which lay behind this sand-spit. The natural 
defences of this capital of Makanjira’s were excellent. At its southern extremity it could 
only be approached with difficulty from the shore owing to the extremely shallow water ; 
farther north it was protected by this broad marsh, and at its northern extremity it was 
screened from attack by a very thick belt of forest. It could, therefore, only be approached 
with any degree of ease along the sand ridge connecting the fore-mentioned sand-spit 
with the mainland. This ridge followed the coast cf Makanjira Ray. The accompanying 
Sketch map will more clearly illustrate the situation. : 

It was therefore decided that the Indian force should attack the capital by passing 
along this ridge, and turning their backs to the shore of the bay, whilst Her Majesty’s 
ship ‘“‘ Adventure” should oppose any movement of the enemy coming from the north, 
and Vice-Consul Sharpe in charge of the 9-pr. and 7-pr. cannon should shell the southern 
part of the town and check any flank attack from that direction. 

On the morning of the 19th November, the day of landing, Lieutenant Villiers, of 
Her Majesty’s ship “ Pioneer,” in reconnoitring the northern part of Makanjira’s Bay, dis- 
covered a large dhow drawn up into a narrow creek He steamed right into the creek under 
a heavy fire from the enemy, and sustained for two hours a hot engagement with them, 
they being well protected behind boulders and trees. At length he managed to get back 
the “ Pioneer” into the creek, and throwing a hawser round the dhow, towed it out into 
the open. Fortunately none of the men on board the “ Pioneer” were hit, though a 
number of bullets struck the ship. 

On the evening of the 19th November, Major Johnson, having got the guns into 
position, shelled some of the outlying buildings of the town and set them on fire. 

On the morning of the 20th November, at 7 Am., the attack was made on Makanjira’s 
town according to the plan of campaign above described. The fighting at first was very 
obstinate, especially at the northern end of the town. The enemy appeared to be 
possessed of two cannon, which were incessantly fired from a sheltered place amongst the 
trees. Two Sikhs and four Makua were slightly wounded. An attacking force coming 
from the north was completely scattered and broken up by a cannonade from the 
“* Adventure,” and the main position of the enemy on the south was shelled by Mr. Vice- 
Consul Sharpe with great effect. A small force of the enemy, who were causing consider- 
able annoyance to the Sikhs by firing from behind tree trunks, was broken up by some well- 
directed rifle shots fired by Vice-Consul Sharpe, five of which proved fatal. At 10 o'clock, 
after about three hours’ fighting, the Sikhs took the main position with a rush, and 
without any casualties on our side. Fire was then set to the town, and, aided by a strong 
breeze from the north, rapidly spread, driving the enemy before it. The fighting during 
the rest of the day was desultory, and the Atonga and Makua, under the direction of Vice- 
Consul Sharpe, captured and destroyed many of the outlying hamlets. 

The Sikhs under Major Johnson and Captain Edwards marched about 6 miles up and 
down the main town, and completely disposed of all further resistance. 

On the evening of the 20th messengers came in from Makanjira under a flag of truce 
to ask for terms, and to request that the said terms be put into writing in the Swahili 
language, Accordingly I addressed a letter to Makanjira, in which I imposed the following 
Conditions of peace :— 

1. The surrender of the murderers of Boyee and MacEwan. 

2. The giving up of 500 guns, 50 tusks of ivory, 50 barrels of gunpowder, 10 oxen, 
50 loads of food, and the surrender of all slaves which he might be holding in captivity. 

3. The return of Mr. Buchanan’s gold watch and any other property still in Makan- 
jita’s possession belonging to Mr. Buchanan or the Rev. W. P. Johnson. 

4. The acceptance of the British Protectorate. 

5. Peace to be concluded with Kumbasani. ; 

I intimated that unless some evident sign was given of their intention to accept these 
Conditions, such as part payment of the indemnity or the surrender of the murderers, the 
war would be continued next morning. 
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No further hostilities were undertaken for twelve hours, and as no reply had been 

received to my communication, I renewed the war on the 21st November. I visited the 
whole coast on Her Majesty’s ship “ Adventure” as far as the most northern point of 
Makanjira’s territory, and later on the “ Adventure” covered with her guns a land party, 
who destroyed all the towns northwards, including the town of Kisungule, where Maguire, 
Boyce, and MacEwan had lost their lives. Meantime Her Maijesty’s ship “ Pioneer” had 
crossed over to Rifu to receive the Arabs and slaves who had surrendered, and the 
“ Domira ” and “ Ilala” had brought over to Makanjira’s Jumbe, and about 170 of his 
men. 
Jumbe was of great assistance in opening up relations with Kumbasani and in 
obtaining information from such prisoners as were caught from time to time. On the 
23rd November Kumbasani’s people came in in large numbers, and were told that they 
might settle and rebuild on the sites of Makanjira’s destroyed towns. Jumbe’s people 
succeeded in finding and bringing in one of Makanjira’s cannon, On the 23rd November 
we were told that Makanjira had decided to carry off his ivory, and proceed to Kilwa on 
the German coast-line. It was stated that he had at that place a relation named Bwana 
Hassani, and that he intended to take up his abode with that person, and not return any 
more to Nyasa. I cannot say whether there is any truth in the story, but the villages in 
the interior that were visited by Vice-Consul Sharpe on two or three occasions were 
found to be deserted. In order to prevent Makanjira returning and occupying them, 
Mr. Sharpe destroyed these villages. 

On the 22nd November we had commenced building a fort on what appeared to be 
the best site in Makanjira Bay, close to Kisungule, the spot where Captain Maguire was 
killed. I decided to name this place “ Fort Maguire.” By the 26th November its 
preliminary defences were completed, and it was occupied by Captain E. A. Edwards, 
62 Sikhs, 9 Makua, Ali Kiongwe, and about 100 of Jumbe’s men. 

At 2 o’clock on the morning of the 27th November the remainder of the expedition 
left Makanjira’s. We first proceeded to the southern part of Makanjira’s country, and 
destroyed all his remaining towns, the object being not only to punish him and one of his 
Headmen, Saidi Mwazungu (who had been one of the chief agents in the murder of 
Messrs. Boyce and MacEwan), but also to deprive Makanjira of any place of refuge where 
he might attempt to settle and renew the struggle. In short, before we quitted Makanjira’s 
country we had destroyed, by means of the gun-boats, the Sikhs under Major Johnson, 
and the irregulars under Vice-Consul Sharpe, every single town in Makanjira’s country 
which belonged to Makanjira and the Yaos, and not to Kumbasani and the A-Nyanja. 

The expedition returned to Fort Johnston on the night of the 27th November and the 
early morning of the 28th. 

The main results of the second Makanjira campaign may be summed up as follows: 
Jumbe’s power has been thoroughly solidified over the country of Marimba on the west 
coast of Lake Nyasa. Until such time as we have the funds to administer Jumbe’s 
country directly, I cannot think of any better arrangement than that it should continue 
under the mild rule of Jumbe, who is, for an Arab, an excellent man, and thoroughly 
attached to the English. He has done a great deal to extend the cultivation of rice and 
other useful products over his country, and his land is one in which the utmost friendliness 
is shown to Europeans. His Nyasa subjects are thoroughly attached to him, and I 
believe he is sincere in his determination to put down the Slave Trade. On two occasions 
since 1891 he has expressed a wish to resign the direct government of his country to the 
British, and retire to Zanzibar to spend the rest of his days amongst his relations, but I 
have urged him to continue to rule the country of Marimba under our direction. This he 
is now encouraged to do, as we have effectually disposed of his enemies. 

Kazembe, the friendly Chief of the Rifu country, has been reinstated as Sultan, and 
every man of Makanjira’s has been expelled from the west coast of Lake Nyasa. Kuluunda 
+s banished to the Upper Shiré. I have given her a nice house and a plot of ground on 
Liwonde’s island, and have put with her a sufficient number of her women to attend to her 
wants, 

The country, therefore, between the north end of Nyasa and Mponda’s is now free 
from enemies, and perfectly safe for black and white men to traverse. Inasmuch as the 
main part of the labour supply of the Shiré highlands is drawn from the west coast of 
Nyasa, and is brought overland, this is a very distinct benefit to the European 
community. | 

Five Arab slave-traders have been captured, and 205 slaves have been freed. One of 
the Arabs has been sentenced to a year’s hard labour. Against two of them no distinct 
charge of slave-trading could be proved, and in favour of the other two it was shown that 
they surrendered to the British instead of continuing to fight. Taking into consideration, 
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therefore, that these Arabs had lost a certain amount of their property in this war, I 
dismissed the two against whom the charge could not be pressed, and sentenced the 
remaining two to deportation to the coast, ordering them never to return to British Central 
Africa under severe penalties for infraction of this order. 

I have already mentioned that sixty slaves found at Tshiwaura’s belonged mainly to 

Mwasi Kazungu’s country, and returned thither. Of the 145 slaves who are now at Fort 
Johnston, about ninety come from Kambwiri’s country in the basin of the Great Luangwa 
River, about forty come from the Upper Luapula, in the southern basin of the Congo, and 
the remainder are people of Nyasa countries behind Rifu. About 75 per cent. of these 
people were sold by their Chiefs or owners to the Arabs, and the remainder were either 
persuaded to follow the Arabs by false pretences, or actually kidnapped by them on the 
road. All these slaves have been inspired by the Arabs with the greatest dread of the 
English, and have been told that unless they were allowed to accompany the Arabs to the 
coast they would certainly be killed at our hands. In view of inquiries being made by us, 
the slaves were all taught one uniform lesson, namely, a few stereotyped replies to the 
questions which it was presumed we should ask. The Arabs showed very little inventive- 
ness in framing these answers, and merely adopted the common formule taught to the 
slaves on the dhows on the East Coast of Africa. It is thought that the first question will 
be: ‘ Are you a slave?” Therefore the first answer taught to the slave is: “ No.” 
Then it is imagined that the second question will be: “Then what are you P” To which 
the reply must be: “ baharia” (seaman) ; and so on. Consequently, when we began to 
interrogate scared-looking women and whimpering children, no matter what we asked, 
they first of all replied, “No.” And the second answer was, “I am going to be a 
seaman.”? J asked some of these women if they knew what a seaman was, and they 
replied it was a way of getting cloth. Many of these people had travelled on foot more 
than 500 miles, and were very emaciated and weary. 
_ Jt may be thought, possibly, that my sentence on the Arabs is somewhat lenient, but 
it was only what was consistent with justice. I had sufficient evidence before me to show 
that the main culprits are yet uncaught, and that the four Arabs who gave themselves up, 
and the fifth who was captured at Tshiwaura’s were mostly poor followers left in charge of 
the slaves, | hope yet to intercept the chief leaders of these caravans, who, I am informed, 
are still lurking in the interior with another 200 slaves. ' 

I would call attention to the fact that the Portuguese flag was carried in front of this 
caravan, and that one of the Arabs in it was furnished with a Portuguese passport. This 
flag and this passport I will forward to the Foreign Office. 

There is no doubt that Makanjira’s power has been completely broken; his last three 
dhows have been captured, two of them destroyed, and one of them remains in our 
hands. If it can be repaired I propose handing it over to the navy as a transport for 
carrying firewood, &c. Makanjira may return from the interior and attempt to harass us 
in the possession of his country, but this annoyance cannot last long, as he is without 
further means of acquiring funds, and although the Portuguese and German merchants on 
the coast may, in defiance of the Brussels Act, continue to supply him with gunpowder 
against payment, I hardly think they would furnish him gratis with munitions of war. 
All his wealth has been derived from conducting a ferry across Lake Nyasa. As we 
remain in possession of his chief port, and have removed all his dhows, his business as a 
ferrymean is at an end, nor can he any longer send slave-trading caravans to the west of 
Lake Nyasa. 

Although it is rather a serious matter for me, in the face of the very small force 
which is at my disposal to defend the Protectorate, that I should detail seventy men and a 
European officer for the occupation of Makanjira’s, I think this a more prudent step 
to take than to withdraw our forces after inflicting punishment. If we did so, Makanjira 
and his Yaos would attempt to resume occupation of the country and punish severely 
Kumbasani and our other allies for having made common cause with us. I therefore 
Propose to continue the occupation of Makanjira’s (Fort Maguire) indefinitely, though as 
the settlement of the country goes on we may be able to reduce the garrison. 

I should mention that one of the alleged murderers of Boyce and MacEwan was 
captured at Kuluunda’s, and lies at Fort Johnston awaiting trial. 

The following goods were captured by our troops at different times during this 
campaign — ; 
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At Tshiwaura’s— 
Tusks of ivory os oe o- oe oe oe oe 13 
Bales of cloth oa oe oe os oe oe oe 26 
Unopened barrels of powder .. aa ee - oe «+ 90 
Half used 35 ” ee ee * ** «e ee 3 or 4 
Guns* ee e-* ** * *f ee ee ee 29 

At Kuluunda’s— 
Tusks of ivory oe - ee oe oe .* «» 985 
Guns “* ee ** *e se ** ** ee 57 
Barrels of powder ee ee ee és oe oe eS 
A little cloth. 

At Makanjira’s— 
Dhow ** ** ee ** ee ee ee ee 1 
Cannon ee *e ied **f ** se ** ee 1 
Barrels of gunpowder... o- ee ee oo 


A very large quantity of rice and other food. 


In dealing with Kuluunda subsequent to her surrender, I fined her six tusks of ivory 
for the part she had taken in the proceedings relative to the deposition of Kazembe and 
making war on the British. She paid this fine, and I therefore made arrangements with 
Kazembe that the remainder of her property was to be reserved for her use, and not to be 
interfered with by him. 

I have dealt with the goods captured as follows :— 

The thirteen tusks of ivory captured at Tshiwaura having been obtained by the 
gallantry of the Sikhs and Europeans in storming the strong place, 1 decided that these 
tusks should be sold, and the amount realized distributed in equal proportions amongst 
the European officers and Sikh soldiers as loot obtained in battle. The twenty-five bales 
of cloth I divided amongst Jumbe’s people. Of the twenty-nine guns I gave twenty to 
Jumbe and retained nine for the use of our irregulars. I also gave Jumbe ten barrels of 
gunpowder to be used in the remainder of the campaign. The rest of the gunpowder, 
together with that taken in other places, I have used in warfare or have deposited in our 
magazine at Fort Johnston. 

The ivory captured at Kuluunda’s (thirty-five tusks) I have placed to the credit of the 
Makanjira fund as a set-off against expenditure. (See further on.) The guns and cannon [ 
have added to our stock of war material at Fort Johnston. The dhow I have made over 
to Her Majesty’s navy. 

Finally, the six tusks of Kuluunda’s fine will be sold, and the amount realized 
included in my account of judicial fines and fees for the quarter ended the 81st December 
next. 

In concluding my Report on this campaign, I have the pleasure to signalize, for the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the repeated and valuable 
services rendered by Mr. Vice-Consul Alfred Sharpe. Whether as an organizer of native 
allies or irregulars, as a negotiator, or as an officer ready to undertake daring recon- 
naissances which frequently afforded us valuable information or disconcerted some attack 
on the part of the enemy, Mr. Sharpe distinguished himself in an exceptional degree, 
and I earnestly trust that he may receive some special recognition of his services at the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. The military arrangements could hardly 
have been better devised, and carried out with more precision and pluck than they were 
under Major C. E. Johnson and Captain EK. A. Edwards. The great immunity from 
casualties which has characterized this campaign was owing to the skilful manner in which 
the Sikhs were handled by these two officers. The lives of their men were never unduly 
risked, but when fierce fighting had to be done, as at Tshiwaura’s, the dash and bravery of 
the officers and men left nothing to be desired. 

I have repeatedly referred to the assistance very ably rendered by Lieutenant- 
Commander Robertson of the “ Adventure,” and Lieutenant-Commander Villiers, in 
command of the “Pioneer.” The two lake eun-boats are not very easy to manage in 
rough weather, but the officers referred to may be said to have accomplished with their 
ships the objects for which they were placed on the lake, though the smallness of these 
vessels and their unsteadiness in rough weather, greatly hamper at times the accuracy of 
aim from their guns. Commander Robertson could scarcely have co-operated with me 


* When leaving Jumbe’s I brought away with me in addition twenty tusks of ivory and a number of 
rupees which Jumbe had obtained as customs duties on caravans exporting ivory. These I handed over to the 
Collector of Customs for the district. I merely mention this fact because otherwise it might seem that I had not 
accounted for all the ivory that I brought down by my expedition —H. H. J. 
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more effectively than he did, or have rendered these services with greater cheerfulness and 
willingness. I consider that he deserves special commendation for the manner in which 
he worked one of the guns at the bombardment of Tshiwaura’s, for his skilful bombard- 
ment of Kuluunda’s main town, for the clever way in which he covered the landing at 
Makanjira’s, and repeatedly baffled any attempts of the enemy to advance along the lake 
shore, and, lastly and generally, for the manner in which he organized the whole question 
of water transport, so that throughout this arduous expedition not a single hitch occurred. 
Talso desire to draw attention to the fact that Surgeon Harper, of Her Majesty’s ship 
“‘ Adventure,” was present at all the more serious engagements, and was of great assistance 
in attending to the wounded, especially those amongst our native allies who received wounds, 
and of whose number I have no account. Surgeon MacKeay, of the “ Pioneer,” though 
detained during the first part of the expedition at Monkey Bay in attending to sick men 
from the gun-boats, was present at the attack on Makanjira’s and at the capture of the 
dhow, and constantly made himself useful to the expedition in different ways. Dr. A. 
Blair Watson, of the British Central Africa Administration, was of necessity present at all 

engagements where the Indian troops were concerned, and did his duty cheerfully. [ 
think it incumbent on me also to mention the services rendered by Mr. E. J. Glave, who 
was allowed to accompany the expedition asa volunteer. Mr. Glave, who has seen many 
years’ service in the Congo Free State, was visiting the British Protectorate for the 
purpose of illustrating its scenery, and describing its present condition in a series of articles 
for a well-known magazine. But he laid journalistic work aside, and became a very 
useful member of the expedition. He took part in the fighting, and was present at most 
of the engagements. 

The African Lakes Company carried out in a very satisfactory manner the agreement 
which I made with them for transporting all the men and the goods of the expedition. 
Mr. Angus Urquhart, the chief engineer of the steam-ship ‘“ Domira,” was practically in 
charge owing to the sickness of her captain. Mr. Urquhart, it will be remembered, was 
one of those engaged in the first Makanjira expedition and was severely wounded at the 
time of Captain Maguire’s death. 

Finally, I think it right to mention that this expedition could never have been under- 
taken at all, or at any rate could never have been made so thoroughly successful, but for 
the special fund devoted tu it by Mr. Rhodes and the British South Africa Company. In 
the spring of this year Mr. Rhodes conferred with me on the difficulties which our 
Protectorate had to contend with owing to our inability to completely subdue Makanjira 
and occupy his country. Mr. Rhodes was also very anxious to recover the remains of 
Captain Maguire, Dr. Boyce, and Mr. McEwan and give them burial. He asked me to 
State a sum which I thought would completely meet the cost of not only subduing 
Makanjira but the whole gang of slave-trading Chiefs confederated with him. { stated 
that it might cost in the long run as much as 10,000/. Mr. Rhodes then, with the 
approval of the British South Africa Company, made a special grant of this amount in 
addition to the ordinary subsidy for the maintenance of the police fore It is possible 
that the ends which we hoped to attain by this movement against the eastern Yaos may 
be secured without the expenditure of so large a sum, but I think it right to mention the 
participation of the British South Africa Company in this important action towards the 
Suppression of the Slave Trade on Lake Nyasa, 

(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General. 

Zomba, December 9, 1898. 


P.S.—Of the fifty-eight barrels of gunpowder captured during this campaign, of 
Which fifty-three were obtained at T’shiwaura’s, thirty-one were labelled ‘* William 
Philippi and Co., Hamburgh;” eight large barrels of about 12 Ibs. each bore a black, 
White, and red label on which was printed the German Eagle, and the words “ Kaiserliches 

ouvernement,”’ and were further stencilled “Dar es Salaam.” ‘The remaining barrels 
Were labelled “ République Frangaise” (four) or with the names of one or two Portuguese 

rms at Quilimane (seven), but eight were without any distinguishing mark. The fifty 

arrels of gunpowder at T’shiwaura’s, according to evidence given by the Arab Suleimani- 
bin-Msa, were purchased at Mikindani, on the German coast, about ten months ago, that 
18 tO say, about January 1893. The powder according to this witness was puchased from 
an Indian named Dirimushi. 

I cannot say what truth there is in these statements; but the fact is patent to any 
unprejudiced observer in Nyasaland that the trade in gunpowder between Quilimane and 
the German ports and the Shiré highlands and Lake Nyasa is practically unchecked. The 
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Yaos on the eastern side of Mlanje and the Arabs and Yaos along the east coast of Nyasa 
are provided with abundance of powder which they are continually trying to smuggle into 
British territory. 

H:. Bi: J. 





Inclosure 2 in No 81. 


Sketch Map of Makanjira’s Towns (South-east Coast of Lake Nyasa). 
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No. 32. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received February 10, 1894.) 


(No. 66. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, December 11, 1898. 

I HAVE learned with regret that the Portuguese Government have rejected the 
basis for a proposed Convention drawn up by Captain Andrea and myself, and now 
hear with dismay that they threaten to repudiate one of the most important Articles 
of the Convention of June 1891 by refusing to allow us to carry our telegraph-line 
across the Zambezi to connect the British territory on both sides. Surely Her 
Majesty’s Government will not tolerate such a proceeding ? 

I am pressing on with the construction of this line, so that the material may not 
spoil. Meantime, I would respectfully ask that I may be instructed what course to 
take if the Portuguese should oppose by force the construction of the telegraph-line. 

Mr. Vice-Consul King at T'shinde has recently complained to me that the tone of 
the Portuguese on the Zambesi has again become unfriendly, so far as he can see 
without cause, and considerable annoyance has been given by a M. Karl Wiese, who, 
as the lessee of the Portuguese Government in the “prazo” of Pinda, on the Lower 
Shiré, has been attempting to interfere with the transport of goods. At Pinda there 
are rapids which during the extreme dry season prevent the passage of steamers, and 
goods have to be transhipped and carried across Pinda Island. In this transport the 
goods occasionally have to be deposited under cover, and a permission, not yet 
revoked, was originally given by the Governor of Quelimane that temporary grass- 
houses might be erected subject to the payment of a small rent (which has always 
been paid by the African Lakes Company and others), and that these grass-houses | 
might be used for the temporary storage of goods. M. Wiese the other day came 
upon the scene, and arrested the crew of the steam-ship “‘John Bowie’’ (Sharrer’s 
Zambesi Traffic Company) whilst cutting grass to cover tute houses. 

By Article XII of the Anglo-Portuguese Convention the Portuguese Government 
are to facilitate the transport of goods “i the river is not navigable. 

I connect this matter with the change of attitude on the part of the Portuguese 
officials towards us, because M. Wiese is simply a tool in their hands. 

In consequence of this action and other obstructive measures taken by M. Wiese, 
Mr. King requested Lieutenant Hunt to go up in Her Majesty's ship “ Herald” and 
investigate. 

Captain Andrea, the ex-Governor of Quelimane, was in every way one of the best 
men who have ever come out from Portugal to govern a Portuguese Colony. His 
recall is viewed with something like dismay on the part of the foreign merchants and 
settlers in Portuguese Zambezia. Captain Andrea wasa thoroughly patriotic Portuguese, 
who believed in the throwing open of their African Colonies to all legitimate forms of 
enterprise. Being conversant with French and English, he was able to make himself 
well understood, and his character for probity stood very high. 

I suppose any recommendation on the part of the British Government would be at 
present a bad way of advancing Captain Andrea’s interests. I only make this com- 
munication to your Lordship with the idea that perhaps it might be transmitted to 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon. If a favourable opportunity occurred the Portu- 
guese might be assured that the reappointment of Captain Andrea on the Zambesi 
meant essentially friendly relations between the English and the Portuguese. 

The last thing I wish to convey is that Captain Andrea was affiliated to our 
interests. He was an absolutely honest man. If any proposal was made to him by 
myself or others which he did not think conducive to the true interests of Portugal, he 
frankly told us so, and declined participation ; but wherever he saw his way to relax 
restrictions in the interests of the commercial development of Zambesia, he was ready 
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todo so. The plain fact was, that he was head and shoulders superior to any Portu- 
guese official I have ever met in Hast Africa. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


ETT 


No. 33. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received February 10, 1894.) 


(No. 67. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, December 12 1893. 
I HAVE the honour to forward, for your Lordship’s information, the inclosed copy 
of a despatch addressed to the Secretary of the British South Africa Company, Cape 
own, containing details of the liabilities of that Company towards the British Central 
Africa Administration until the 3)st January, 1896. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





Inclosure in No. 38. 


Commissioner Johnston to British South Africa Company. 


Sir, The Residency, Zomba. December 12, 1893. 
IN consequence of a Memorandum respecting the financial position of my 
Administration during the current year, which I have handed to my Chief Accountant, and 
who has been a little perturbed thereby at finding us credited with 3,750/. less than we 
should be, I think it well, once and for all, to clearly state my views on the liabilities of 
the British South Africa Company towards the British Central Africa Administration until 
the 31st January, 1896. : 

The original Agreement between the British South Africa Company and the Foreign 

ce, as embodied in my instructions, contained these three chief points in matters of 

hance :— 

l. That the British South Africa Company would supply 10,000/. a-year for the 
Maintenance of a police force to be placed at my disposal, and to be used in British Central 
Africa, generally, in and out of the Protectorate.* 

2. That the British South Africa Company would make arrangements for the free use 
of the boats and steamers of the African Lakes Company, in other words, to provide free 
water carriage in British Central Africa. 

3. That the British South Africa Company would, in addition to the above grants, 
meet the cost of administering its territories north of the Zambesi, and defraying the 
oe expenses of Vice-Consul Sharpe and myself when visiting the Company’s 
sphere. 

Let us see how far the Company has met these obligations. 

In the first year (1891-92) it supplied a sum of 15,0001, which may be thus said to 
have met the cost of administering its own territories, as well as supporting the police 
force. It also repaid the African Lakes Company for the use of its steamers and boats by 
the British Central Africa Administration. During the first year, therefore, the Company 
has met any obligations it was under by its Agreement with the Foreign Office. . 

The second year the Company again defrayed the cost of using the African Lakes 
Company’s boats and steamers, but only furnished a sum total of 10,000/., the police 
Subsidy, It provided nothing to meet the cost of administering such part of its own sphere 
aS was being governed. Against this deficit, however, might be set the fact that there 
remained over a small balance from the first year’s grant, which might be considered 
fairly to meet the obligations of the Company in the matter of administration. 

During the third year it was hoped by Mr. Rhodes and myself that by our 
understanding of the 3rd May, 1898, all these obligations might be crystallized into the 
payment of a fixed sum, to include all the charges for water transport, maintenance of 
police, and administration. 

* Ever since the formation of the police force it has been used, and is being used now, in the Company’s 
sphere as well as in the Protectorate. There is, and has been for some time, a force of Indian soldiers at the 
south end of Lake Tanganyika, besides the Zanzibari and Makua police, who have served in the Company’s sphere 
for two and a-half years. 
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Owing, however, to an unfortunate disagreement between Mr. Rhodes and the 
Foreign Office, of which I am being made the victim, it has been intimated to me by the 
Cape Office of the British South Africa Company that the total subsidy for the year ended 
the 31st March, 1894, will be only 13,7501. instead of 17,5001. This, however, does not, 
in my opinion, meet the obligations of the Company. To say nothing of the fact that 
Mr. Rhodes promised me the extra amount of 7,500I. for at least one year in order to 
enable me to extend the scope of my administration, I require that the Company should 
fulfil its usual obligations about water transport, and the cost of administering its own 
territories, and I cannot place these obligations at a lesser figure than 7,500/., in addition 
to the original 10,0007, because it will be necessary this year not only to maintain and 
even extend our present government, but to endeavour to wipe off as far as possible the 
deficit incurred during the second year by an extension of administration which circum- 
stances rendered necessary. 

I sincerely trust that before the Ist April, 1894, an equitable arrangement may be 
arrived at between the Company and the Foreign Office, but even in the absence of such 
an arrangement I cannot admit the right of the Company to withdraw from its second and 
third obligations in regard to the providing of free water transport and meeting the cost of 
»dministering its own territories until the Ist February, 1896. Whether these extra 
obligations should be fixed at 7,500/., or any other sum, is a matter for discussion and 
arrangement. 

During the current year, however, I intend to draw bills on the Cape Town Office to 
the full extent of 17,500/. per annum, deducting, however, the deficit from the previous 

ear. : 
: I am quite conscious in writing all the above that it has an unintentional tone of 
ingratitude, seeing that so very much of the expenditure has been made by the Company 
without any assurance of a profitable return ; but the arrangement concluded between the 
Foreign Office and the British South Africa Company is, after all, a business arrangement, 
and on its validity and good faith I have based an administration, the charges of which 
will require to be met. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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No, 34. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received February 10, 1894.) 


(No. 68. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, December 16, 1893. 

I THINK the time has now come when it is necessary for me to place before your 
Lordship quite frankly the situation brought about in British Central Africa by our 
attempts to check the Slave Trade, and the requirements which a continuation of this 
policy will entail in the future. 

In the first place, I may reply, as germane to the question, to your Lordship’s 
despatch No. 70 of the 3rd October, 1893, in which my attention is drawn to some very 
exaggerated statements from the Belgian press accusing an officer of my Administration of 
allowing an Arab caravan, which had crossed the north end of Lake Nyasa, to pass into 
British territory with a large quantity of guns and gunpowder. I have already informed 
your Lordship that this caravan was allowed to leave the German coast with a very large 
quantity of gunpowder, all or the greater part of which bore the German Government 
label, and I sent your Lordship specimens of the labels in question in my despatch No. 32 
of the 24th August, 1893. Having crossed Lake Nyasa, it arrived in the vicinity of Deep 
Bay, and was intercepted by Mr. Crawshay. Mr. Crawshay had with him at the time 
only three Sikhs and six or seven Makua police. The Arab caravan numbered possibly a 
couple of hundred determined coastmen, and was ready to fight for the retention of its 
gunpowder. Under the circumstances, Mr. Crawshay could do nothing but arrive at a 
compromise by levying duty on the gunpowder, and exacting that duty in gunpowder. He 
further made the leader of the caravan sign a declaration to the effect that this gunpowder 
was only intended for self-defence against native Chiefs who might attempt to rob 
the caravan of its ivory on its return; consequently, should it be shown that the 
gunpowder has been used in trade, or as a means of supplying the enemies of the Congo 
Free State, the Arab leader on his return, if we have sufficient force at our disposal, car 
be held answerable for his actions. 
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No reasonable person can blame Mr. Crawshay for his discreet action. If he had 
engaged in a struggle with the Arabs he and his small force of nine men would certain| 
have been annihilated, and it would have been well nigh impossible afterwards to cate 
and punish the delinquents. As it was, he certainly lightened the caravan of a considerable 
portion of its gunpowder. 

The real fault lies with the German Government, who itself sells such enormous 
quantities of powder to Arabs and coastmen without satisfying itself as to the good 
repute of the purchasers or the purposes for which the gunpowder is required. 

This is a matter of considerable bitterness to me, inasmuch as the trade of the 
German Government in gunpowder keeps the south-eastern coast of Lake Nyasa in a 
perpetual state of revolt. 

The suppression of slavery is absolutely necessary for the future well-being of Africa. 
It is not for a moment to be supposed that the negro is a privileged person who is not to 
be called upon to take his share of the common toil of humanity. It is rather that this 
system of buying and catching negroes in the interior for exportation to the coast keeps 
Central Africa in a constant state of ferment, and absolutely obstructs any attempt at 
extended settlement and cultivation. 

The natives herd together in congeries of temporary dwellings with a small area of 
cultivation round them, and feel themselves that they are leading such a hazardous, 
= existence, that they only care to provide for the wants of the day and the day to 

ollow. 

I do not hold very strong opinions about the exclusion of alcohol, because I find that 
the native African contrives to be constantly drunk on fermented liquors of his own 
manufacture, which in many respects are more unwholesome than even European spirits. 
As an instance of the nonsense that is talked about the degradation of the African 
through the consumption of European alcohol, I may point to the Kruboys of West 
Africa, the inhabitants of the Niger coast Protectorate, and of the Cameroons, and the 
Bantu natives of South Africa. Where could you find healthier races of more magnificent 
physical development? The Kruboys are celebrated for their excellencies ; they are hard 
working, cheerful, and endowed with great physical strength. The natives of the Niger 
coast’ Protectorate are thoroughly industrious, and are very keen traders. 

The good qualities of the Zulu and the Kaffir and the Betshuana do not need 
recapitulation at my hands. Yet these are the races supposed to be poisoned by the 
unlimited consumption of the European forms of alcohol to which they have unchecked 
access, 

Among all these races I have seen far less drunkenness than I daily witness in Nyasa- 
land, where European alcohol is rigidly excluded -from the native, who, indeed, in his 
perfect contentment with his own beverages, does not ask for it. 

It is the European, on the contrary, to whom alcohol is fatal in Africa, The only 
rational way, therefore, of dealing with the alcohol question in Africa is to impose on all 
“ean beverages an exceedingly high import duty so as to render them articles of 

uxu : 

2 regards the introduction of guns and gunpowder: It should be so abundantly 
manifest to the European nations now ruling Africa that this is a measure absolutely 
necessary to the peaceful rule of Africa and to the extirpation of civil wars and the 
Slave Trade, that I am surprised to find the provisions of the Brussels Act in this regard 
already becoming a dead letter. yy 

At the same time, and this no doubt accounts for our flaccidity of action, the 
attempt to control and suppress the introduction of arms and munitions of war, as also 
the effective stoppage of the Slave Trade, require the exercise of force, and the exercise 
o orce, especially in Central Africa, means the expenditure of a considerable amount of 

oney, 

Each succeeding despatch of Mr. Crawshay’s makes it evident to me that the Arabs 
on the north and north-west of Lake Nyasa are importing almost weekly large quantities 
of gunpowder. In a few cases, when he encounters a weak caravan, he is able to seize 
the gunpowder, but in most instances he has either to content himself with taking toll, or 
€ven to endure at the hands of a specially strong caravan a flat refusal to come to any 
Compromise at all. : 

It may be asked why I am not able to furnish Mr. Crawshay with a sufficiently 
large armed force to control the whole north end of Lake Nyasa. The reply is very 
simple, because I have not money to support this force. And, as I shall proceed to show, 

€ employment of Mr. Crawshay and the maintenance of his station 1s a dead loss 
of 6007. or 700/. a-year to the British South Africa Company. Were it not that there 
aré numerous Europeans in Mr. Crawshay’s district, and that there has been almost as 
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much lawlessness amongst them as amongst the Arabs, though fortunately they are more 
amenable to control, the maintenance of any Administration station at all at the north 
end of Lake Nyasa is a source of vexation and unrecuperative expenditure, whilst it 
entails on us more responsibility than if we ignored that portion of the Protectorate. 

In the first year of my administration the British South Africa Company supplied 
(firstly) a police subsidy of 10,0007., and then, in addition, a further sum of 5,000/. to 
meet the extra cost of introducing Indian troops, and of opening up stations in the 
nortkern part of our sphere. They further paid all sums due to the African Lakes 
Company for water transport. They may, therefore, be said to have paid approximately 
17,5001. for the first year. As the administration, however, was not actually commenced 
until five months of the first year had elapsed, at the close of the first year there was a 
balance of over 2,000/. remaining unspent. | 

During the second year, the British South Africa Company, having many calls on its 
i. elsewhere, was obliged to limit its subsidy to the 10,000/. originally agreed upon, 

ut it also defrayed, as before, the cost of water transport by the African Lakes Company, 
and I considered the extra amount necessary for the administration of its own territories 
outside the Protectorate to be met by the 2,000. balance remaining over from the first 
year. 

During the third year the Company ceased to hold itself responsible for any payments 
to the African Lakes Company, but in lieu of this withdrawal of a form of help which had 
been promised to Her Majesty’s Government, it agreed to pay me (through Mr. Rhodes) 
92,5001. to meet the cost of water transport, and, in addition, [ was promised the sum of 
5,000/. over and above the 10,0007. subsidy, this amount being considered to meet the 
cost of administering the territories of the British South Africa Company outside the 
Protectorate. Therefore for the third year ended the 31st March, 1894, the British South 
Africa Company may be said to have agreed to pay to my Administration a total subsidy 
of 17,5001. 

The share which Her Majesty’s Government has borne in supporting the Protectorate, 
and in enabling me to carry out the suppression of the Slave Trade and the provisions of 
the Brussels Act, has consisted in placing two gun-boats on the Zambesi-Shiré, in more 
recently placing a gun-boat on the Upper Shiré, and two gun-boats on Lake Nyasa. I 
have also been supplied at different times with two 9-pr. guns, with four 7-pr. guns, with 
ammunition for the same, with 600 Snider rifles, and 300,000 rounds of Snider 
ammunition. 

The travelling expenses of myself and Mr. Vice-Consul Sharpe have been met to the 
extent of some 8001. or 900/. in all. The payment of travelling expenses when incurred 
on public business within a Consular district forms an ordinary item of Consular 
expenditure, but I mention this payment specially because it may be regarded as an 
extraordinary expenditure partly incurred in consequence of inquiries into the Slave 
Trade. | 
I think in recounting the foregoing items I have fairly summed up the extent of the 
Imperial expenditure in reference to these special questions of the maintenance of the 
Protectorate, the suppression of the Slave Trade, and the enforcement of the Brussels Act. 

The original understanding with the British South Africa Company was that that body 
supported a police force in British Central Africa at a cost of 10,000/. per annum, and, in 
addition, met the reasonable costs of the administration of the territories which were to be 
brought under its Charter, together with providing free water transport. What has really 
occurred has been this: That, led away by enthusiasm, and to a certain extent encouraged 
and abetted by the British South Africa Company, I have spent the greater part of their 
funds in resolutely attacking the Slave Trade in Nyasaland. The encouragement of this 
crusade at the hands of the Company has culminated in the special grant of 10,000/. from 
Mr. Rhodes for the year 1893-94 to be devoted to the subjugation of Makanjira and the 
Eastern Yaos, and the complete cutting off of the Slave Trade in the eastern and south- 
eastern parts of the Protectorate. | | 

I believe I am able to say with some confidence that during the past three months 
this object has been completely attained, and further secured by the establishment of forts 
at. the points where trade routes or crossings of the southern half of Lake Nyasa are 
commanded. 

But the British South Africa Company have now made it clear to me that they are 
near the end of their limit of philanthropic expenditure. They point out to me that during 


® The second year of the subsidy was really a year and two months. The original Agreement with the 
British South Africa Company commenced on the Ist February, 1891, but for convenience the accounts were 
eventually brought up to the conclusion of the financial year, 
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the three years to be completed at the commencement of 1894 they will have spent the 
sum total of 57,500/. or thereabouts on the administration of British Central Africa 
(excluding any sums which they may have spent through others on the mere acquisition of 
territorial or mining rights, or the purchase of land), of which only about 10,000/. can be 
attributed to the actual outlay incurred by administering such portions of their territory as 
are as yet under my administration. ; 

That is to say that they will have spent about 47,500/. on the suppression of the 
Slave Trade, on road making in the Shiré Province, on the erection of buildings to be used 
by the Administration in the Protectorate at Tshinde, Port Herald, Tshiromo, Blantyre, 
Mlanje, Zomba, Tshikwawa, Mpimbi, Fort Johnston, Fort Maguire, and Deep Bay 
(buildings for which the British South Africa Company is less concerned than the 
Administration of the Protectorate), and on the establishment of a postal service which 
extends from the Luapula (Upper Congo) and Lake Tanganyika to Tshinde, and which is 
at present carried on at considerable loss.* 

The British South Africa Company, therefore, have practically intimated to me that 
with the last grant of 10,0001. its expenditure in regard to the sippress:on of the Slave 
Trade must be brought to a close, and not only must the funds supplied according to the 
Agreement with Her Majesty’s Government be devoted solely to the objects for which 
they ‘phe supplied, but any expenditure over and above these funds must be met by 
myself, ete 

Although embariing on my administration with the fixed intention of living within 
my means, the enchainment of events has insensibly led me to overspend myself in the 
attempt to put down the Slave Trade along our line of communications between Tshiromo 
and Tanganyika. That is to say I have established stations and organized expeditions 
for no other purpose than the suppression of the Slave Trade and without any prospect of 
a lucrative return. For instance, take the district of Mount Mlanje. We have built there 
two main stations, Fort Anderson and Fort Lister, besides establishing a sub-station 
midway between at Pangomani. The sub-station is useful as a post-office, and mainiy 
exists fox that purpose. 'The other two stations, however, have been solely erected for the 
purpose of stopping the outgoing of slave caravans and the introduction of guns and gun- 
powder. The annual cost of the maintenance of these two stations amounts to about 
1,170/., not counting the cost of the maintenance of the Indian armed force, which 
together with the Makua police may be put down at 10,0007. per annum, and which is 
covered by the definite subsidy of 10,0007. for the up-keep of a police force. The Liwonde 
station again is not absolutely necessary for the purpose of collecting revenue or as a 
customs port of entry. It was not established until the outbreak of the slave traders on 
the Upper Shiré, and it, with its twin forts and its sub-station of Fort Sharpe ts solely 
maintained in order to prevent the passage of slave caravans across the Shiré, and to check 
the introduction of cunpowder from the east. That the Liwonde station has fulfilled the 
purpose for which it was intended has been made obvious by the numerous slave caravans 
which have been checked or stopped, the slaves set free, and the general pacification 
of the turbulent Upper Shiré district. As a financial success, however, it results in an 
boosie charge of about 870/., even when the native tax and other duties are taken into 

unt. 

_ The important station of Fort Johnston, at the south end of Lake Nyasa, is also main- 
tained solely on account of the Slave Trade, and in order to check the importation of guns 
and gunpowder. As a customs station it has some importance, and the large native popu- 
lation bring in about 100/. or 200/. worth of native taxes a year, though out of this has to 
be deducted the percentage of taxes due to the native Chief Mponda. When the revenue 
een at Fort Johnston is deducted we are left with an annual charge of about 

? . 

There is a sub-station at Namasi, near Tshiradzulu, the maintenance of which costs 
us about 2001., which is solely kept up on account of the necessity of watching the roads 
in the vicinity of Tshiradzulu, where slave-caravans are constantly attempting to pass. 

© Deep Bay station, under Mr. Crawshay, on the north-west coast of Lake Nyasa, is 
maintained for no other purpose whatever than the control of the Slave Trade and the 
introduction of arms and ammunition. As no native taxes are levied in that district, and 
as the customs duties collected scarcely amounts to 100/. per annum, this station means 
at present a dead loss to the Administration of 600. or 7001., but, as has been pointed out 
at the commencement of this despatch, Mr. Crawshay’s resources are quite inadequate for 


— ns pS only does the British South Africa Company meet the cost of the carriage of inails in the interior of 
‘ ai entral Africa, but it has practically joined the Postal Union as regards British Central Africa, and pays 
se share of the ocean carriage of mails.—H. H. J. 
T Details of these totals of expenditure are given farther on. 
482) K 
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the real control of the country, and to maintain this post on a proper footing, enabling 
him to cope with those powerful Arab caravans a sum of about 1,870/. should be set aside 
for the annual expenditure at Deep Bay. 

The newly established fort at Makanjira’s (Fort Maguire) will for some time to come 
result in a dead loss of 870/. per annum. 

In addition to the stations above enumerated, which are established almost entirely in 
connection with Slave Trade questions, | might mention that there are numerous outposts 
and small forts occupied by the Indian troops and Makua, in reference to the Slave Trade 
only. If this object was not held in view, these men might be posted much more advan- 
tageously as regards British interests in the northern part of British Central Africa, and 
the British South Africa Company has a real grievance when it complains that out of the 
Indian force of over 200 men at preeent employed in this Protectorate only about ten are 
stationed in the Company’s territories outside the Protectorate. Further, the expenses of 
the Zomba, Blantyre, West Shiré, and Mpimbi stations might be diminished to the extent 
of 2001. or 300/. if there were not this need to be ever on the watch against the kidnap- 
ping or selling of slaves and the smuggling of gunpowder. _ 

The struggles with the slave-trading Chiefs which were forced on me in the second 
year of my administration, and the necessity for retaining a hold on positions already 
occupied or captured led me into an expenditure which at the end of the second year of 
my administration left me with a deficit of about 6,000/. This deficit of course was 
partly due to the fact that the British South Africa Company’s subsidy during the second 
year, or rather year and two months, was only an average of 12,500/. in place of 17,5001. 
This deficit has got to be worked off somehow, and the British South Africa Company are 
deducting it from the present year’s subsidy, so that in place of receiving an actual 
17,5007. during the current year, I am only being paid 11,500/., though there is the 
generous grant of the additional 10,000/. in order to deal with Makanjira. This, however, 
1 shall not take into account in computing my ordinary expenditure, because it is specially 
destined to meet for a certain period the obligations entailed by the extra 100 Sikhs, the 
force of Makua and a European officer, besides the special expenses of land and water 
transport connected with the campaigns we have just finished. The difficulty of imme- 
diate retrenchment, and the deplorable effects which would follow on our abrupt with. 
drawal from positions of importance have deterred me up to the present from any marked 
reduction of our outlay in maintaining the existing stations of the Administration, though 
I need hardly say that every effort is being made to be economical in expenditure and 
avoid waste. The revenue of the Shiré Province is increasing, though not by leaps and 
bounds. Nevertheless, in the Shiré Province alone there is a deficit at the rate of 2,000/.. 
per annum on the cost of administration. This deficit is chiefly caused by expenditure on 
buildings and road-making. | 

The outcome of course will be that at the end of the financial year of 1894 I shall 
probably find myself with the deficit of the 6,000/. which remained after the winding-up 
of my second year’s accounts. his 6,000/. will have been deducted from my subsidy by 
the British South Africa Company, but I fear will not have been recouped by any extra 
revenue gathered in the country, or by any saving in expenditure. Many items of my 
expenditure, I am afraid, will be actually increased rather than diminished. The heaviest 
item perhaps is the matter of transport by water and by land. Under this heading alone 
we spend unavoidably nearly 5;000/. per annum. 

The issue of this lengthy explanation is simple enough: Either I must in some way 
be guaranteed the expenditure of such extra sum of money as with due economy may 
suffice to cope with the Slave Trade and the enforcement of the Brussels Act throughout 
the Protectorate of British Central Africa, or from and after the Ist April next I must 
abandon my struggle with the Slave Trade on land, and cease to attempt any effective 
control over the importation of guns and gunpowder. ‘This will mean that I shall abolish 
the stations of Deep Bay, Fort Johnston, Liwonde, the two stations on Mount Mlanje, and 
the station at Tshiradzulu, whilst 1 shall reduce our expenditure at other stations to what 
is sufficient for the policing of the settled districts. The police force will be reduced to 
100 Sikhs and 100 Makua under two European Officers—in short, to such a force as can 
be maintained with exactly 10,000/. per annum, and half this force will be employed in 
safeguarding the southern portion of the Protectorate, and the other half will be used in 
maintaining order at one or two points in the northern part of British Central Africa 
where the British South Africa Company has special interests at stake. The balance of 
the subsidy, if any, will be spent on useft] public works likely to benefit the British South 
Africa Company, or, if the revenue in the Protectorate should admit of it, public works 
required in the Protectorate itself. In short, active opposition to the Slave Trade, or 
attempts to oppose by force the passage of caravans carrying gunpowder will be given up. 
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We shall devote all our resources thenceforth to a purely defensive policy, and content 
ourselves with the safeguarding of the planters, traders, and missionaries who may be 
settled in the country.’ . 

The plain truth is that if we abandon our fight against the Slave Trade, and do not seek 
to enforce any obnoxious regulations concerning the introduction of arms and ammuni- 
tion, we might live here in perfect peace with the Arabs, the Yaos, and the other slave- 
trading people with whom our quarrels ‘have lain since the commencement of an active 
opposition to the Slave Trade. It has been a source of some surprise to not a few 
people interested in missionary and planting enterprise in Central Africa, that, whereas 
the pioneers amongst the European settlers worked for some fifteen or sixteen years In 
British Central Africa with little protection, and without much recourse to armed force, 
to defend themselves, the Administration of this Protectorate has not been able to establish 
itself firmly even over a small portion of British Central Africa without some five or six 
serious campaigns against the border tribes on the eastern frontier, coupled with several 
quarrels with the Arabs. There are only two reasons for this hostility : opposition to the 
Slave Trade, and confiscation of smuggled gunpowder, or punishment following on 
repeated attempts to smuggle gunpowder. There has been absolutely no other cause for 
hostility. The allegation by certain missionaries that it was the attempt to levy taxes in 
districts which were unwilling to pay them, that occasionally brought about armed 
encounters, are untrue. ‘To begin with, taxes were only levied over a small portion of 
the country, and are only collected by previous agreement with the Chief. The war with 
Mkanda arose primarily because of our remonstrances with him for continual smuggling 
of gunpowder, and because of his kidnapping people to sell them as slaves. On account 
of our representations on these matters, Mkanda determined to annoy us by committing a 
series of road robberies, and finally war broke out because of the insistance of the Collector 
of the Mlanje district that Mkanda’s guns should be licensed in conformity with the 
Brussels Act, like those of other Chiefs, in the settled portions of the Protectorate. ; 

Our troubles with ‘'shiradzulu began with a kidnapping case, to which our attention 
was called by the Rev. Alexander Hetherwick. This in time led to a punitory expedition. 

is again was followed by a series of road robberies on the part of shiradzulu people, 
and, finally, the district has only been brought into order by a_ regular expedition under 
Lieutenant Manning. Our quarrels with Zarafi, Mkanda, Makanjira, Liwonde, and 
Kawinga, all had slave-raiding or slave-trading for their base. With all those Chiefs we 
might have been on terms of amity at the present day but for the dislike to see portions 
of the Protectorate raided, or numbers of its people sold to coast caravans under our 
eyes, 

Therefore, if the Slave Trade is to be combated by land as well as by water until it is 
extirpated some one must find the funds to meet the special expenditure. Of course the 
two lake gun-boats can do something to check the passage of dhows or canoes across Lake 
Nyasa, though not very much. It must be remembered that Lake Nyasa is over 

0 miles long, and this is an extent of water not very easily patrolled by two small 
vessels, especially when constant storms and rough waters are taken into account, by 
which Navigation is often rendered very dangerous for vessels sO small as are Her Majesty’s 
steam-ships “ Adventure” and “ Pioneer.” A fairly certain method of checking the 
passage of slave caravans across the Lake would be to destroy all the dhows belonging to 
the Arabs and Yaos, but this act would at once cause a widespread war, in which, without 
the presence of a very large land army to co-operate with the gun-boats the missionaries 
and traders on the lake shore would infallibly be massacred and their property seized by 
the indignant dhow owners. Even, however, if this step could be taken, and the further 
building of dhows prevented, all those places would have to be watched where the lake is 
narrow, and where passages in large canoes can easily be made; though all these measures 
would not check the far more important land transport of slaves across the Nyasa- 
Tanganyika Plateau, the Upper Shiré, and the Shiré highlands. These routes can only be 
stopped by the employment of a police force at least as large as that which we at present 
Possess, 

To maintain an Administration of British Central Africa, that 1s to say, of the 
Protectorate, and of the northern portion of the British South Africa Company’s sphere 

eyond, which includes the districts between Mweru, Tanganyika, and Nyasa, a total 
expenditure of 35,000/. per annum is necessary. Against this might be set off a revenue 
of, say, 7,000/. per annum—a revenue, however, which slowly increases, There would 
therefore be for some years to come a loss on the Administration of British Central Africa 


to the extent of about 28,000/. per annum. ; 
will proceed to give in a tabulated form the approximate expenditure necessary for 
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the maintenance of the existing stations, together with the estimated cost of the police 
force and the land and water transport :— 





Station. Total. 
£ 
Tshinde ée «| British Viee-Consu), and Agent British Central 
Africa Administration, and Head Postmaster .. 
Assistant Postmaster and Agent ee se 
Buildings, wharves, maintenance of dock and other 
public works, say .. ee ee ee 
Maintenance of boat’s crew ee ee 
850 
Port Herald (Lower Shiré) .| Collector of Revenues and Postmaster .. oe 
Twenty police (salary, food, uniforms, &c.), say .. 
Maintenance of boat, say « 7 °° 
Allowance for building, say .« ee ee 
Road making, and up-keep of roads. ve 
905 
Tshiromo (Ruo) .. ..| Magistrate, Collector of Revenues, and Postmaster.. 
Assistant, ditto ee “- ee oe 
Maintenance of thirty police (salary, food, uniforms, 
&c.), say «6 ee ws és oe 
Building allowance, say ee es ve 
Up-keep of roads, maintenance of boat, &c., say «. 
1,420 
Tshikwawa (West Shiré)| Collector of Revenues and Postmaster .. ee 
and Sub-Station of Miko-| Assistant ditto (residing at Mikorongo)*.. oe 
rongo sors ee of thirty police (salary, food, uniforms, 
Cc. +] 8a ee se ee ee s* 
Munence’ for up-keep of roads to Tete and 
Blantyre, say ee $6 i e 
1,120 
Blantyret Po «e| Magistrate, Collector, and Postmaster .. ee 
Assistant ditto ee °° oe ee 
Maintenance, &e., of thirty poli ie ee 
Allowance for the up-keep of roads ee es 
1,170 
Zombat os .»| Secretary to the Administration and Private Secre- 
tary to Her Majesty’s Commissioner .. *e 
First Accountant +e ar ee 
- Second Accountant .. o* °° or 
Prin ter ee se ee ee ** 
Maintenance of printing press, attendants, material, 
&e,, SAY .. «- ee se “s 
Chief Commissariat officer and head store-keeper .. 
Store-men, porters, &c. oe ta ue 
Assistant Collector and Postmaster as we 
Up-keep of roads: Zomba-Blantyre and Mpimbi .. 
Maintenance, &c., of thirty policemen .. bi 
2,370 
Tshiradzulu (sub-Station) ..| Maintenance, &e., of police, repairs to station, 
roads, &e. as oe a 
200 
Mlanje (Forts Anderson and | Magistrate, Collector, and Postmaster .. os 
Lister and other sub-| First Assistant (Fort Lister) .. ee oe 
Stations, Pangomani, &c.) | Second Assistant (Pangomani) .. we ae 
Maintenance, &e., of thirty police ee os 
Up-keep of roads, bridges, &Xc. .. ee “e 
Building allowances .. os oe oe 
Maintenance of boat on Upper Ruo M os 
1,495 
Liwonde (Upper Shiré, with | Magistrate, Collector, and Postmaster .. oe 
sub-Stations Fort Sharpe | Assistant, ditto (Mpimbi) oe os es 
and Mpimbi) Maintenance, &c., of thirty police eo oe 
Boat allowance ee ee oe oe 
Up-keep of roads, buildings, &c., say .. o 
1,320 


* Portuguese frontier. 








3 





¢ There is a Vice-Consul, paid by the Foreign Office, occasionally residing here, who performs the greater 
part of the magisterial duties, and also acts as Land Registrar. _ 
t The salary and allowances of Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General are paid by the Foreign 


Office! 
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Other heads of expenditure are the following :— 


ee 





Brought down .. oe te as Pe a% 
Maintenance of special Indian force, with corps of trained Makua, and three 
Indian officers* .. ee ee ee ee os ee 
Land transport of goods— 
Shiré Province *-* ef ** *e ee 
Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau .. oe ** * * ee 
Postal expenses, including cost of ocean passage and carriage of letters over 
Tanganyika Plateau and Shiré Province e. ee a . 
Forestry and natural history: salary of Forester .. oe oe ee 
Allowance for men .. se os a oe ve ** 
Medical expensest .. ‘6 oe =e oe .- * 
Transport of Administration goods by water, sea passages, kc. ee oe 
Total expenditure ee ee oe “* * 





* This force would be mainly concentrated at Fort Johnston, but would be ready to be conveyed promptly 
to any point where the resistance offered to the local police was than more they could deal with. The main- 
tenance of this force may not require to be permanent, though I am inclined to think that we can only effectively 
maintain our hold on Africa by the employment of Indian troops, who are to all intents and purposes as good as 
English soldiers. Even the best of negroes as soldiers are unreliable. 

+ Included in police estimates. 

+ 4,0002, on the understanding that Her Majesty’s gun-boats on river and lake are to afford oocasional 
assistance in the matter of transport. With their regular service the estimate would be less. At present, 
however, this service is only rendered occasionally and as a favour. 


I believe I have now placed before your Lordship in an explicit manner the cost of 
suppressing the Slave Trade in British Central Africa and maintaining the provisions of 
the Brussels Act, together with the proper administration of the Protectorate and such 
portions of the British South Africa Company’s territories as at present invite occupation 
and government. In apportioning the participation of the expenditure it might be 
roughly calculated that the British South Africa Company should spend about 7,500/. in 
the administration of their territories, and also a share of the expenses of the Protectorate 
owing to the very extensive Concessions of Iand and mineral rights which they have 
obtained (within the Protectorate), and which have been sanctioned by Her Majesty’s 
Government. In all, say, 15,0001. a-year. The remaining 20,000/. should in fairness be 
contributed by Her Majesty’s Government, if it is the desire of that Government to 
maintain their anti-Slave ‘Trade policy and to fulfil the obligations involved by their 
adhesion to the Brussels Act. 

Supposing the present revenue to be about 7,000/. per annum, 4,000/. of that amount 
might be handed over yearly to Her Majesty’s Government and 3,000/. to the British 
South Africa Company. This, of course, on the understanding that the whole of British 
Central Africa was under one head and conducted on the present lines. 

The foregoing estimate also would be based on the understanding that Iler Majesty’s 
Government continued to supply gratis as heretofore the munitions of war necessary to 
the armed force in British Central Africa. Say that this amounts to an average 
cost of 1,500/. per annum, that the maintenance of the five gun-boats costs 25,000I. 
per annum, and that the share of Her Majesty’s Government in the subsidizing of the 
Protectorate and the land force of British Central Africa amounted to another 20,000/., 
this would mean an annual cost of 46,500/. | 

I am not aware what the actual Vote is for the maintenance of the East Coast 
Squadron, but I believe it is something like 110,000. If the sole object in maintaining 
this squadron is the suppression of the Slave Trade, very small results are obtained, 
snasmuch as I am now certain that the bulk of the Central African slaves are distributed 
amongst the plantations on the coast, and are not sent in any large numbers across the 
sea except to Madagascar, where the opposition offered by the French prevents an 
effective suppression of this portion of the trade. On the other hand, so far as it lies with 
me to express an opinion, our East Coast Protectorates require the presence of ships of war. 
Perhaps the difficulty might be met by assigning half, or nearly half, the vote to British 
Central Africa and devoting the remainder towards the maintenance of a squadron that 
shall not be expected to exercise so extensive a supervision over the Slave Trade by sea. 
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Considering the great monetary sacrifices made by the British South Africa Company, 

and the fact that the bulk of their resources has been directed towards the suppression of 
the Slave Trade rather than to the development of their own territories, | would respect- 
fully suggest that a certain proportion of the Crown lands in the Protectorate should be 
made over to the Company. 
_ Owing to Makanjira’s rejection of the terms of peace offered to him, I have thought 
it necessary to annex his country to the Crown in the same way as I have acquired one or 
two similar tracts where the native Ruler made war on us without provocation and refused 
the terms of peace. A portion of Makanjira’s country, however, I propose to hand over 
to Kumbasani in recognition of the services rendered by her in the recent campaign, and 
so that the real owners of the soil, the Nyasa people, may be re-established in their rights. 
I would suggest that the balanze, which consists of waste and unoccupied land, might be 
conferred on the British South Africa Company, together with a proportion of the 
Opposite country of Kajuru (Rifu) which was acquired by Her Majesty’s Government in 
1891, and from which Makanjira’s forces have been recently expelled. Other grants 
might be made in different directions, the whole on the understanding, of course, that 
the British South Africa Company agreed to contribute at least 15,000/. a-year in the 
manner above described. : : 

I have already once or twice referred to the amount of revenue collected in this 
country (including postal receipts) as about 7,000/. This revenue has slowly risen from 
an average 3,500/. a-year to the sum above mentioned, and shows signs of a slow but 
steady increase. A future source of revenue has as yet hardly been touched, viz., the sale 
and rent of Crown lands and of the lands belonging to the British South Africa Company. 
No attempt has as yet been made on the part of the British South Africa Company to mine 
gold or other metals in those parts of the Protectorate where they possess mining rights. 
Coal is known to exist on the west coast of Lake Nyasa on land belonging to the British 
South Africa Company, and it is credibly reported to exist in the hills to the north of 
Zomba, in the Upper Shiré district. A certain amount of revenue might be derived from 
the working of the salt deposits in the West Shiré district, and in the Lake Mweru 
district and elsewhere. All these means of increasing the revenue, however, would entail 
a certain preliminary outlay. I think myself it is to be regretted that Her Majesty’s 
Government has somewhat unnecessarily bound itself to an exceedingly low rate of import 
duties for so long a period as twenty-five year's; still there is no doubt in my own mind 
that the development of Central Africa should not be fettered by high duties or excessive 
taxes. In the course of time we might levy low export duties on the staple prodacts of 
the country, as is done in the new Kast African Protectorate. But there are two classes 
of goods where in my opinion the duties at present levied might be enormously increased 
with advantage to the country and the revenue. These would be all kinds of alcoholic 
beverages and guns and munitions of war. i 

J consider the present arrangement regarding the importation of alcohol as most 
unsatisfactory. Her Majesty’s Government commence by agreeing with Italy, Germany, 
and Portugal that the importation of alcohol within the East African spheres of influence 
of these Powers should be absolutely forbidden. ‘This prohibition, of course, was directed 
solely by an interest in the welfare of the negro. It was not taken into consideration at 
the time that the very opening up of these Protectorates and spheres of influence 
atigured the immigration of considerable numbers of Europeans and Indians. Though 
the negro might content himself with the fermeuted drinks of his own country, the 
ee and the Indian would certainly, if only for medical purposes, require to Import 

cohol. 

Before commencing my administration I pointed out that to give effect to this 
Prohibition of the importation of alcohol would simply result either in an enormous system 
of smuggling, or if this could be effectually stopped, in the departure of Europeans to 

Other parts of Africa where Regulations of a less penal nature existed : in short, that 
some means would have to be found of rendering the importation of alcohol legal 
under Proper restrictions. ‘There was then adopted that system of granting special permits 

for each separate importation. As, however, the introduction of alcohol had not been 
taken into consideration at the time the pact was drawn up for settling the customs duties, 

ave only been able to tax the importation of alcohol to the extent of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem, plus the very small fee levied for the permit (2s. 6d.), and the 10/. licence for 
the sale to Europeans. : 

uriously enough, if I were able to have my own way Ih the carrying out of ideas 
formed by long acquaintance with Central Africa, | would allow the negro to consume a 
reasonable quantity of alcohol, because I consider that his physical system needs that 

stimulus ; I would permit the Indian also, to a lesser extent, to drink an occasional dram 
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of spirits; but I would deny to Europeans all forms of alcohol stronger than claret or beer. 
They should only receive spirits or strong wines at the hands of a competent doctor. The 
European does not need alcohol in a tropical climate save as an oceasional medicine, 
and three-fifths of the ill-health in this Protectorate, as in other parts of Central Africa, is 
occasioned by the regular, though not excessive, consumption of aleohol. 

However, in spite of all my theories and advice, the increasing colonies of Europeans 
in Central Africa will have alcohol. It is impossible to make any discrimination with the 
system of permits. To say nothing of the extraordinary odium which would attach to me 
if I allowed Mr. A to import two cases of whiskey and refused the like privilege to Mr. B, 
the person refused could go and purchase what he wanted from the African Lakes 
Company, or from any other licensed vendor of alcohol in the country. Yet I have 
observed with regret that the consumption of alcohol amongst Europeans is increasing, 
and is already far more than is consistent with health. This is partly due to the immi- 
gration of a number of South Africans. The consumption of alcohol in South Africa, it is 
well known, amounts to almost a national vice, but its ill effects are not so apparent there 
owing to the excellent climate which permits such excesses to be indulged in without very 
obvious ill results. North of the Zambesi, however, Nature is pitiless. It seems to be 
one of the few rules without exceptions that no European can partake of alcoholic 
stimulants, even to a moderate degree, in Central Africa, without suffering from fever and 
from diseases of the liver. 

Yet, as I said before, it is impossible to put a fence round this Protectorate and stop 
people from drinking to their heart’s content the whiskey, brandy, rum, gin, wine, or beer 
for which they crave. The only real solution of the difficulty, then, is to make these 
articles so expensive that their consumption is checked by considerations of economy. I 
would propose to put a 50 per cent. duty on all beverages containing more than 10 per 
cent. of alcohol, and 30 per cent. ad valorem on those containing less, such as beer and 
light wines. I would raise the cost of the licence to sell alcohol to 100/. per annum, as it 
is in the British South Africa Company’s Territories south of the Zambesi. 

In this way we should put a check on the consumption of strong waters and heady 
wines, and, at the same time, add to our revenue. 

Another source of revenue which I consider must be gradually extended and quietly 
persisted in is the levying of a hut tax or poll. tax of 3s, on the negroes dwelling within 
the settled districts of the Protectorate. Considering that we have been spending so many 
thousand pounds, and intend spending so many more for the sole purpose of preventing 
these people being carried off by Arabs and sold as slaves, I think it is the least they can 
do in return for this protection to contribute 3s. a-head annually to the revenue. This is 
an amount which it is quite easy for them to pay, either by a few weeks’ labour, or by 
the sale of a small portion of their abundant crops. I know that the missionary ideal is 
that Central Africa should be governed at enormous expense for the sole benefit of the 
negro, and that the latter should be treated as a privileged being allowed to go tax free, 
and at the same time saf2guarded in the possession of enormous tracts of land which he is 
too lazy to utilize. I do not hold with this at all, though I share to a great extent the 
opinion of the missionaries that the native population should have assured to it its 
reasonable share of the land, and Iam encouraging the more intelligent among the natives 
to exchange the present communal holding, which checks individual enterprise, for the 
acquisition of personal titles. I think in fact that our object should be to gradually 
educate the native into becoming an intelligent citizen bearing his proper share of the 
maintenance of settled institutions. 

This despatch involves questions of some urgency, I fear, as regards a definite 
decision at the hands of Her Majesty’s Government, since, unless [ am encouraged to go 
on with a prudent but firm suppression of the Slave Trade by means of some financial 
guarantee, I shall be compelled in a few mouths’ time to reduce the whole establishment 
of my Administration to a standing on a par with the means at my command, on and 
after the Ist April next, viz., 10,000/. a-year, and an allowance of about 2,500/. towards 
the cost of water transport, and such other sum as the British South Africa Company 
may decide to spend on the administration of their own territories. I shall also have to 
take into consideration the existing deficit of 6,000/. 

As your Lordship is aware, detailed accounts with vouchers of my expenditure for the 
first and second years of my administration, are in the hands of the British South Africa 
Company, and (in so far as they concern Her Majesty's Government), in the hands 
of the Foreign Office. I am now preparing the accounts of the last six months’ 
administration, which should show with complete accuracy the exact expenditure and 
revenue. 

I do not wish your Lordship to infer from the foregoing estimates that I am adminis- 
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tering at the rate of from 35,000I. a-year, but my obligations as regards the Slave Trade 

are impelling me in that direction. | 
Your Lordship will judge whether and to what extent this despatch should be 

communicated to the British South Africa Company. Personally speaking [ should like 


them to be apprised of the conclusions at which [ have arrived. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


tN ae ORNL Eyre ee a ns ae 


No. 35. 


The Central African and Zoutpansberg Exploration Company to Foreign Office. —( Received 
February 14.) 


My dear Hill, February 13, 1894. 


go. In looking over the lease, however, we find that 50 per cent. has to be paid on 
the output of the minerals. This is an exorbitant royalty; it would prevent any 


Say a mine has 100,000/. capital, of which 50,0002. is cash expended and 50,0001. 
has been flotation, &c., money spent in prospecting, in fact, all that goes to make u 


the first cost of a mine and a Company; if this mine paid well (or rather fairly 


Again, a mine might for some time, and usually does at the commencement, 
work at a loss; although it may be making a large gross return during all this time of 
— sometimes for years, a royalty would have to be paid which would increase this 
OSS, 


_ Of course, in a lease like this there is no question of claims and licences, but the 
ordinary terms are 10 per cent. on net receipts. This, f suggest, might be substituted 
for the 5 per cent. per gross. 


Further, we cannot now, even if the lease is granted immediately, expect to 
Gather a berry of coffee before October 1897, and the same with regard to tea, 
cinchona, and other crops; and also we have been hindered in development by the 
tie delays which have taken place. Under these circumstances, I think we should 
re allowed a very considerable rebate of rent at least for several years, as for a long 
ime it will be impossible to get returns from our plantations. 

Lastly, in the lease the Government retains the right of re-entry over one- 
ota of the whole, and only pays compensation for growing crops and 


ti This could be used to cause us grave injury—improved lands, systems of irriga- 

ne &e., could be interfered with—and, because there were no growing crops and no 
dings, no compensation would be paid. 

ond Suppose we had cleared 1,000 acres and prepared them for planting—because the 

oi Were not sown, the Government could take the land and give no compensation, 
make it into a garden for the Governor, Magistrate, or some one. 

f Suppose we had established a township, and, by building houses, made the place 
ol great value, far more than the cost of building—the Government might make it into 
@ convict station, home for immigrants, a police depOt, or what not, by paying the 
price that the buildings actually cost to erect. I think for this should be substituted 
the iy a Government, for works of public utility, to re-enter upon meaeore 
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and unoccupied lands up to one-twentieth, but where improved lands or buildings had 
to be entered upon or acquired, the compensation to be paid should be settled by arbi- 
tration. 

These points may seem mere details now, but they must be considered if we are to 
develop the country successfully. The development of the country will lead to much 
larger increase of the Government revenue than what would accrue by insisting upon 
these most stringent rules. It is simply a question whether you kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs, or feed her well and make her keep on laying. 

I inclose a copy of the lease as proposed (which please return), on which I have 
noted one or two of these points. 

Remember, our sole wish is to work in harmony with every one. 

I am off to Paris to-night, and will be back in town on Monday. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) V. LOVETT CAMERON. 





No. 36. 
Foreign Office to Consul Sharpe. 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 14, 1894. 

I HAVE to inform you that the Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint 
you to be Her Majesty’s Consul in the territories under British influence to the north 
of the Zambesi. 

The Queen’s Commission is inclosed herewith. The salary attached to your new 
appointment will be at the rate of 600/. a-year from the 1st April next; but your pro- 
motiou to the rank of Consul will otherwise make no change in the conditions of your 
service. 

A wax and an ink seal for Her Majesty’s Consulate in the Territories under British 
influence to the north of the Zambesi have been ordered, and will be shortly 


sent out. 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
— aaa, 
No. 37. 
The Earl of Rosebery to Consul Sharpe. 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 14, 1894. 

I HEREBY authorize you to hold and form a Consular Court under “The 
Africa Order in Council, 1889,” in and for your Consular district, comprised within 
the local jurisdiction styled “the British sphere north of the Zambesi,” at such place 
or places as the Secretary of State or Her Majesty’s Consul-General for the Territories 
under British influence to the north of the Zambesi may, with the authority of the 
Secretary of State, from time to time by order in writing appoint. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) ROSEBERY. 
7 eee 
No. 38. 


The Earl of Rosebery to Commissioner Johnston. 
(No. 4.) 
(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, February 17, 1894. 
IN answer to your despatch No. 66 of the 11th December last, you would not be 
justified, in opposition to the Portuguese authorities, in proceeding with telegraph 
works on Portuguese territory. The two Governments are considering the question. 
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No. 89. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received February 22, 1894.) 


(No. 69. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, December 27, 1893. 

I HAVE the honour to forward herewith the Portuguese flag and the two 
Portuguese passports found in the possession of a slave-trading caravan, the leaders of 
which were captured at Rifu on the south-western shore of Lake Nyasa. This 
caravan, as related in my Report on the second Makanjira campaign, was returning 
from the countries in the southern basin of the Congo and the Valley of the Luangwa to 
Quelimane. According to report it had over 300 slaves. Only 145, however, were 
captured by us and released; the rest, if I may believe such evidence as I obtained, 
were carried away by two Arabs to the interior with the intention of transmitting 
them to Tete on the Zambesi. “2 

do not wish to make more out of this question than may be legitimately 
deducted from it. It is quite possible that the Acting Governor of Tete believed 
Muhammad-bin-Ali to be a trader bent on nothing but legitimate commerce when he 
ve him this passport and safe-conduct herewith inclosed; but inasmuch as Senhor 
de Solla has resided a good many years in Central Africa he must have been singularly 
Inobservant and simple-minded to fancy that an Arab could visit the interior of Africa 
without the deliberate intention of kidnapping or purchasing slaves. oe 

Under these circumstances I consider that the Portuguese authorities at Tete 
ought to have been much more careful how they allowed an ancient and honourable 
ensign like the Portuguese flag to be given to a noted slave-trader and carried across 
Africa at the head of a slave caravan. a 

Gunpowder continues to be sold absolutely without restriction at certain stores 
kept by Indian traders at the back of Quelimane, viz., about one day's journey inland 
from Quelimane. So abundantly is it sold now that it has actually fallen to its old 
value in our territories, that is to say, to the value set upon it in the days before the 
Brussels Act was put in force. 

In the interior of the German territories and on the German coast the same thing 
takes place. I have recently been informed on good authority that the Chief, Merere, 
of Usango, to the north-north-east of Lake Nyasa, has been supplied with enormous 
quantities of gunpowder by the German Government. Merere has acted in a friendly 
manner towards the Germans, and is, no doubt, a counterpoise against the Wa-hehe ; 
but, at the same time, he does not retain the powder thus supplied to him for self- 
defence, but gradually trades it away with the North Nyasa Arabs and the Arabs 
living on the south coast of Tanganyika. These men, again, employ the said powder 
I conducting slave raids. ‘The slaves thus obtained are now taken to Merere’s to be 
Sold in return for more gunpowder and other articles of barter. 

_ . 1 do not wish your Lordship to think for a moment that the German Government 
is knowingly embarrassing us in our attempts to put down the Slave Trade and to 
Suppress internecine quarrels amongst the natives of this Protectorate; but I wish to 
state once more my opinion that, with regard to the Portuguese and Germans in East 
Africa, the provisions of the Brussels Act dealing with the restricted importation of 
Suns and gunpowder into Central Africa have become a dead letter. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


ee 


Tnelosure in No. 39. 


Passports. 





(Translation, Safe-Conduct, 

ps HE Arab, Muhammad-bin-Ali, subject of the Sultan of Zanzibar, leaves this 

idee of Tete for the interior of the district on a journey (undertaken) for lawful 
mies and under the protection of the Portuguese flag; the use of which was 

granted to him at his request by means of a special licence from this Government. 
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And in order that no obstacle may be placed in the way of his journey I have 
conferred on him the present (safe-conduct), signed by me, and sealed by the arms of 
this Government. 

(Signature.) 

Secretariat of the Government of Tete, 

November 80, 1892. 





Licence. 
(Translation.) 

Augusto de Fonseca de Mesquita de Solla, Lieutenant, Acting Governor of the 
District of Tete: 

Do hereby grant permission to the Arab Chief, Muhammad-bin-Ali, of Engoja 
(Angoche, Neoji, on east coast), who is in the habit of frequently coming to trade in 
this town, and who interests himself (?) in the lands of this district, to carry in front 
of the caravans led by him, and to erect in his camps, the Portuguese flag. The 
above privilege being granted at his request, and because he considers this ensign to be 
a means of insuring respect at the hands of the peoples through whose territory he 
may pass. 

: This licence is granted in lieu of one which was damaged by fire, and of which 
fragments, still legible, were shown to me. 

It is in order that he may make use of this flag in all his lawful acts that I have 
conferred the present (licence) on him, and have signed and sealed it with the seal of 
this Government. 

Signature. 

Secretariat of the Government of Tete, io ) 
November 19, 1892. 





No. 40. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Harl of Rosebery.—(Received February 22, 1894.) 


o. 70. Central Africa.) 
y Lord, The Residency, Zomba, December 28, 1898. 

I HAYE the honour to inclose, for your Lordship’s information, a printed account 
of a meeting held at Blantyre to consider the question of a railway to connect the 
navigable reaches of the Upper and Lower Shiré. | 

I have been requested by the persons attending this meeting to transmit these 
Minutes to your Lordship, as will be seen therein. 

I have 


, &e, 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





Inclosure in No. 40. 


Minutes of a Meeting held in the Vice-Consulate, Blantyre, British Central Africa, 
regarding a proposed Railway to connect the Lower and Upper Shire. 


A PUBLIC meeting convened by John Buchanan, Hsq., C.M.G., for the purpose of 
discussing the necessity for constructing a railway to connect the Lower with the Upper 
Shiré River was held in the Vice-Consulate, Blantyre, on Friday, the 138th October, at 
8pm. The gathering was a large and representative one. 

On the motion of Mr. John Buchanan, seconded hy Mr. Hynde, junior, A. Sharpe, 
Esq., Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul, was elected to the chair. 

Mr. Sharpe, in opening the proceedings, said— 

We are met together to-night 3n response to a circular notice signed and distributed 
by Mr. John Buchanan, which is worded as follows :— | 


si A meeting of landed proprietors, merchants, and others will be held in Her 
Majesty’s Vice-Consulate, Blantyre, on Friday evening, the 13th instant, at 8 o’clock, to 
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labour at present is the want of labour. And a question which must appeal to every 
man in this country is, how planting and commercial enterprise, apart altogether from 
philanthropic enterprise, are to be carried on unless we are to husband our labour supply. 
It is not sufficient to say we must draw upon more fields, That we must do, but the old 
adage as to Providence helping those who help themselves holds good, and we ought to 
utilize to better purpose our present supply. Now I hold that were the “iron horse” 
running between the Lower and the Upper Shiré the men now engaged in porterage of 
goods would suffice. There is sufficient labour at present expended to more than 
cultivate all the plantations at present going. 

We have, it is true, the water highway to Central Africa. Unfortunately we cannot 
rid ourselves of about 70 miles of overland carriage, nor have we yet discovered a source 
from which we might draw supply sufficient to permanently raise the Upper and Lower 
Shiré say a foot or 18 inches, Hence it is that at this season of the year we find 
ourselves at a standstill: the present river craft can do nothing above Tshiromo, and the 
problem is a most serious one. 

It may be argued that the present import and export could be carried to and from 
Katunga’s with very light-draught boats, and that ox-waggons might be largely 
employed on the Katunga-Sclater road, but these I maintain do not even solve half the 
difficulty. I believe Lam within the mark in saying that a few years hence may see 
1,000 tons of coffee from the Blantyre district alone awaiting transport down the 
Katunga road, the great bulk of which would have to be transported within, say, three 
months. 

Now, oxen in any quantity are not to be had in the country, and at the present 
prices you cannot land an ox from Natal much under 40/. Hence we find that, supposing 
the river difficulty solved, transport by waggon will be very costly, and great as is the 
demand for porterage at present, I prophesy a few years hence, with the present system, 
a total collapse of all planting industry. 

I should hope that a railway will most undoubtedly lessen freight, not, I daresay, at 
first very much, but one grand thing will be the assurance that goods will be brought to 
you and produce carried from you. 

As to the railway itself two routes are proposed. One is—starting from Tshiromo, 
following the Ruo for some distance, thence entering the hills, finally emerging on to 
the ridge which forms the edge of the Shiré Highland table-land, and following thence 
in the direction of Tsholo and on towards Blantyre, thence by Zomba to Lake Nyasa, 
The other route is from Katunga’s to Mpimbi vid Blantyre. To my mind the former 
route, though costing much more money, would in the end prove much more satisfactory. 
It would open up the Tsholo district, of which we hear so much as a coffee district; 
while the latter, from Katunga’s to Mpimbi, though a railway that would sooner pay a 
dividend, would leave us just where we are as regards the difficulties of river navigation 
above 'T'shiromo. 

‘As to the railway being a paying concern a few years hence there can be no 
doubt. 

Computing the distance from Tshiromo to Nyasa at about 200 miles, a narrow- 
gauge railway might be put down for, say, in round figures, 2,000. a-mile. The Beira 
Railway is costing about 2,500/. a-mile, the Uganda Railway is estimated to cost 3,409]. 
a-mile for the mid-gauge. I think, however, we ought to base our calculations on being 
able to put down a railway at a lower cost than either of these, let us say 2,5001. a-mile: 
this means 500,000/. Now, the working expenses of such a railway need not be great. 
We do not propose to have trains running at 60 miles an hour: from 10 to 20 miles 
an hour would be a good average speed, and we should run only during the day at 
first, thereby keeping down expenditure. The working expenses for twelve months 
might amount to about 6,000. 

As to the earnings of the railway, I believe Iam within the mark in saying there 
would be 1,000 tons to carry to Lake Nyasa within twelve months from the opening of 
of the railway, and there would be another 1,000 tons to carry to Blantyre and Zomba 
Province. By the time the railway would be completed, say the end of 1895, there 
should be at least 1,000 tons of coffee alone to be exported from the Shiré Highlands. 
We should hope that the great bulk of the ivory from Central Africa, amounting to, we 
jhould say, 50 or 100 tons annually, should find its outlet by Tshiromo. In addition to 
coffee and ivory, there would be, if given a cheap freight of, say, 1d. per ton per mile, at 
least 1,000 tons made up of maize, beans, oil-seed, hides, &c. As to passenger traffic, 
supposing there be no rush to the country, there would be 509 European passengers 
travelling to and from Nyasa within the first year, and probably 2,000 natives. Rates 
of freight would be differentiated. European stores and trade-goods, for instance, could 
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well afford to pay 8/. per ton Tshiromo to Nyasa, while rough goods would be charged 
correspondingly less. 

tli What I have just read I beg to put before the meeting in the following Reso- 
ution :— 


Resolution. 


“That this meeting, being representative of the planting, trading, and missionary 
(philanthropic) interests in British Central Africa, does hereby record its conviction that 
a time has come for the construction of a light railway from the Lower Shiré and Lake 

yasa, 

“That, considering the past steady development of the country and the future 
prospects, a railway cannot fail to become a financial success. 

“That, in the opinion of this meeting, steps should at once be taken to lay the 
matter before financiers who take an interest in the country, with a view to raising the 
necessary capital, and that Her Majesty’s Government should be invited to assist in an 
undertaking which is bound to prove beneficial to the whole of Central Africa, either by 
guaranteeing a certain interest on the capital, or in any other way as may seem best. 

“That, for the purpose of laying the matter clearly and definitely before the people 
at home, a Committee be appointed to collect and forward statistics and other necessary 
information. 

_ “That the meeting feels keenly that, unless some better means of transport be 
quickly provided, the growing prosperity of the Protectorate will be severely cheeked ; 
and that after due consideration they feel there is no other possible means of providing a 
permanent system of transport.” 


Mr. Gibbs, Sub-Manager of the African Lakes Company, Mandala, seconded the 
Resolution, and in the course of his remarks said that he scarcely expected to hear so 
many statistics that evening, and that he was surprised at the correctness of the details 
supplied by Mr. Buchanan, Referring to traffic up the river, Mr. Gibbs said that, taking 
all the carrying companies together, no less than 150 tons monthly had been brought up, 
thus making a total of 1,800 tons for the past year; and looking forward to the time 
when the railway would be completed—1890 or thereabout—these figures, no doubt, 
would be increased to 2,000 or even 3,000 tons ; for the way in which the country had 
progressed in the past two years was astonishing indeed. He then said that the only 
point upon which he differed from the mover of the Resolution was the direction in which 
the line should be laid. He was inclined to go in with the idea that the Commissioner 
had thrown out, viz., that a railway in the first place from Katunga to Blantyre, and then 
to Matope and Mpimbi, should be constructed, He thought that people with a little 
forethought could so conduct affairs that the great bulk of the traffic could come up the 
river between the months of December and June, for during that time light steamers 
could get to Katunga. Just now, for instance, they were at starvation point because 
their stuff had not come up during the proper season. In our own country we have a rest 
time ; in Africa we must have our quiet time also. 

A great many people had been working overtime, but, nevertheless, they were 
entitled to a quiet time, and that could be had if they had their goods brought up the 
river during the proper season. Mr. Buchanan has said that the railway will take 
500,000, that is with a line from T'shiromo to Lake Nyasa. | ‘That is looking far ahead. 

am simply seconding this Resolution in order that a Committee may be formed to see 
what can be done in the matter. I favour the Commissioner's route, Katunga to 
Blantyre, and Blantyre to Matope or Mpimbi. In good time we should probably see our 
way to extend the line to the lake. One point we must consider is this, Where will be 
the dividend? As Mr. Buchanan has admitted, we could pay our Way if we start with 
€ line from Katunga to Blantyre. I have much pleasure in seconding this motion, — 
__ The Rev, D. C. Scott, B.D., said: Speaking for this motion, I think it is a capital 
idea. The sooner the railway is constructed the better. Every year there are fresh 
Tesidents coming in, and they bring tons of cargo with them. I think it is absolutely 
essential that something should be dune, for the resident labour will not meet the 
demand. [ think you should get a railway which costs very little. If we start an 
expensive one there will be difficulty in getting capital. If we take a simple route— 
atunga to Blantyre, were we know the difficulties, we shall get a railway speedily, it 
save a lot of time, and much less capital will be required. Mr. Stevenson made offer 
once to give 60,000/. fora railway from Katunga to Matope, and we discussed the 
matter at thetime. 60,000/. was considered at i,000I. a-mile, but { think Mr. Buchanan’s 
calculation better. I think on the whole the Commissioner’s route is the best and the 
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speediest. One point has been left out in calculating profits, and that is the development 
of Nyasa and Tanganyika. That traffic must come down this way, and it must increase ; 
it will certainly help this railway to pay. I am sure we shall have a railway here ina 
short time, and the Committee will have a lot to do. 

Mr. Lucas, of Melbourne, expressed his sympathy with the scheme, and said he 
thought that the railway would soon be an accomplished fact, and that it would be a 
great factor in the future development of the country. 

Mr. Buchanan said that, though he approved of the route vid Tsholo, he did not 
object to the Katunga-Matope route. With regard to what Mr. Gibbs has said about 
the resting season, I may say that the dry season is a busy time for planters who have 
to get their coffee out of the country. The difficulty to be faced is to get it from 
Katunga down the river. I did not think it necessary to get statistics for the route 
Katunga to Matepe, for if I prove that the line Tshiromo to Nyasa will pay, the lesser 
line must pay also. In opening up the Tsholo route, we tap, as it were, a virgin district, 
which is likely to be one of the best districts in the Shiré Highlands, I shall only be too 
glad to see the shorter route constructed, though I should prefer the longer; I think it 
would be worth while having the Tsholo-Blantyre route surveyed. It is a level run, and 
would not be costly. 

Mr. Buchanan’s Resolution was carried unanimously. 


The following Resolution was then proposed by Mr. Duncan, and seconded by 
Mr. Hynde :— 


«“ Chairman and Gentlemen, 

«*T bes to move that a complete copy of the Minutes of this meeting embodying the 
Resolution be sent to Her Majesty’s Commissioner, with a request that he will, if he think 
fit, forward it to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State.” 

Carried nem. con. 


The following gentlemen were elected to serve on the Committee :— 
Mr. John Buchanan.—Proposed by Mr. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. Robertson. 
The Manager of the African Lakes Company.—Proposed by Dr. Scott, seconded by 


Mr. Robert Buchanan. 
Rev. D. C. Scott, B.D.—Proposed by Mr. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. J. Buchanan. 


Mr. Dunean.—Proposed by Mr. Macallum, seconded by Mr. Cameron, 

Mr. Sharrer, or representative.—Proposed by Mr. Gibbs, seconded by the Rev. D. C. 
Scott. 

On the proposition of Mr. Hynde, seconded by the Rev. Mr. Scott, it was resolved 
that, in the event of Mr. Sharrer or representative refusing to act, the Committee should 
have the power to complete their number to five. 


The meeting then terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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No. 41. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Johnston. 
(No. 13.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, February 24, 1894. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 71 of the 4th October last, I am directed by 
the Earl of Rosebery to transmit to you, for your information, a copy a letter from 
the India Office,* with its inclosures, respecting the formation and dispatch of the 
Herren Sikh force, under Lieutenant W. H. Manning, for service in British Central 

rica. ° 

The Government of India state that owing to the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining a sufficient number of good Sikh recruits for the native army, they regret 
that they will not be able to send any more Sikhs to Central Africa. 

It is, however, understood that if soldiers of some less warlike race than the 
Sikhs or the Ghurkhas would equally serve the purpose of your Administration, they 
might perhaps be forthcoming. In any case the India Office would, should you desire 
it, consult the Government of India on the subject. 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
re 


No. 41*, 
Considerations respecting Nyasaland, by Sir P. Anderson. 


MR. JOHNSTON’S Budget, given in his No. 68 of the 16th December, 1893, makes 
it necessary to deal effectively with the question of administration. 

He estimates the expenditure at 35,000/., from which amount, however, 5,000I. 
should be deducted as being allotted to the chartered territory outside the Protectorate. 
The estimate will, then, be 30,000. against a revenue of 17,000l., or, under certain 
conditions, about 20,0007. In order to balance the accounts he asks for a contribution 
of 20,000/. from the Exchequer. I examine later these somewhat incomprehensible 
figures. | 

: The present position of affairs is this. 

Mr. Rhodes considers that Her Majesty’s Government is nursing the Protectorate for 
the South Africa Company, which will, at its convenience, add it to the chartered territory, 
in which case it will be placed under the superintendence of the Colonial Office and the 
High Commissioner at the Cape. 

Mr. Johnston holds that his mission is to develop the country and exterminate the 
Slave Trade. He leans principally on Mr. Rhodes, loosely on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but is practically an autocrat hampered by financial difficulties. 

Her Majesty’s Government has given Mr. Johnston a free hand, believing that he 
is doing good work, and satisfied with there being hitherto but a slight drain on the 
Exchequer. 

The settlers and missionaries recognize that the action of Her Majesty’s Government 
through Mr. Johnston, saved them from Portugal, and are fairly satisfied with the existing 
administration, their criticisms of which are not more bitter than might be expected from 
men who prefer protection without control, and in a country in which diversity of views 
as to the management of native affairs is not unnatural. 

The financial position is peculiar. 

Mr. Rhodes, in his letter to Mr. Johnston of the 30th April, 1893, says that, “ Up to 
the present time the Chartered Company has, out of its moneys, defrayed the entire 
charges of administration, amounting to a sum of 10,000I. per annum, and has thus 
relieved the Imperial Treasury of all expenses under this head.” This is not correct. 
The Imperial Treasury contributes to the expenses of the Administration 1,8001. for the 
salary and office allowance of the Commissioner, and 500/., which in the coming financial 
year will be increased to 6001., for the salary of a Consul. To this has to be added the 
cost of the construction and maintenance of three gun-boats on the lakes, and that of the 


* See Part III, No. 262*, 
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maintenance of two gun-boats on the Zambezi and Shiré. The annual charge, irrespective 
of the capital outlay, is estimated by Mr. Johnston, though he does not give his basis, at 
ee that of the supply of munitions of war by the War Office is valued by him at 

The local revenue raised from duties, taxes, licences, fees, land purchases, and other 
Sources, amounted in 1892-93 to nearly 5,000/. The receipts of the first half of the 
present financial year exceed 3,5001. Imperial and local contributions may, therefore, be 
estimated to produce in cash a sum nearly equal to that paid by Mr. Rhodes. When the 
cost of the gun-boats is added, it is evident that instead of defraying the whole of the 
expenditure of the Administration, he is only an important contributor to it. 

It is an error to assert that he pays his contribution as a favour to Her Majesty’s 
Government ; he is bound to pay it for a certain period by the conditions attached to his 
Charter, which stipulate that the Company shall expend, through the Commissioner, not 
less than 10,0001. annually on the maintenance of a police force, to be controlled by the 
Commissioner who may employ it, at his discretion, in any part of the chartered territory 
or in the Protectorate, shall provide water carriage on the lake, and shall pay the cost of 
the administration of the chartered territory. Mr, Rhodes is therefore not entitled to 
take credit or to claim compensation for his payment of the stipulated contribution, which 
has been duly expended by the Commissioner, in accordance with the arrangement, for 
police purposes. ate fae ; 

He gets a full equivalent for his outlay. Mr. Johnston admits, in his reply to him of 
the 3rd May, that nearly 9,000/. out of the 10,0007. has been spent on safeguarding the 
Protectorate ; the explanation of this is that he has, in the exercise of the discretion 
conferred on him, decided that the best security for the peace of the entire sphere is the 
subjugation of the slave-raiding Yao Chiefs, whose field of operations is the neighbourhood 
the lake. Myr. Rhodes has not complained of this to us: he has not suggested the 
employment of the force outside the Protectorate; he did not even propose that the 
campaign against Makanjira should be postponed in order to enable the force to oppose 
the passage of the Zambezi by Lobengula. ‘There is, so far as we know, no dissatisfaction 
with Mr, Jehnston on the ground of his having abused his discretionary powers, or of his 
having diverted the payment from the purposes for which it is assigned. 

The 10,0002. is neither a gift to Her Majesty’s Government nor a subsidy to the 

rotectorate. The arrangement of 1891 was framed for the convenience of both the 
parties to it. The Company is bound, under its Charter, to administer the chartered 
territory and to maintain peace and order therein. It required time. The south of the 
ambezi had to be brought under settled rule before the north could be undertaken. An 
adininistering staff for the latter, with proper appliances and support, would have over- 
taxed its resources in men and money. No cheaper, no more efficient, method could have 
been devised than that the Administration should be placed temporarily in the hands of 
the Imperial Commissioner stationed in the neighbouring Protectorate. The quid pro quo 
for the task imposed on him, which he was allowed by Her Majesty’s Government to 
Perform, was the placing of the police force absolutely at his disposal. ‘This arrangement 
Which provided as regards the Protectorate for a want, the funds for which it would not at 
the time have been easy to provide from the Imperial Treasury, was welcome to Her 
ajesty’s Government. But the bargain was complete in itself; neither party can claim 
credit for generosity to the other. ’ ; | 
r. Johnston is wrong in applauding the Company for having expended in three 
years 57,000]. The sum to be credited to the Company would, according to his figures, 
be 47,000/.; but, as he has counted as unpaid 3,5002, it is really 43,500. 10,000/. was 
Voluntarily given, under a private arrangement between Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Johnston, for 
the akanjira war. There is thus an annual expenditure on the Company s part of under 
15,0007, to meet the obligations of the Charter; the Directors, if administering with their 
Nn officers, would probably have found this amount insufficient. It is erroneously 
described by Mr. Johnston as a “philanthrophic expenditure.” There is nothing 
Philanthropic about it; if there were, philanthropy should not be mercenary. It does not 
justi Compensation in concessions or land grants. We allow no such compensation 
for « philanthropic expenditure” in return for the far larger outlay of the Kast Africa 
ompany. Nor has Mr. Johnston any justification for handing over Makanjira’s territory 
as the Spoil of war to Mr. Rhodes because he “ philanthropically ” subscribed 10,000J. 

.. &m convinced that, on the ground of finance, the Protectorate should not be 
Considered as being under any obligation to the Chartered Company. 

Mr. Johnston calculates that, at the end of the present financial year, there will be a 
deficit of 6,000/. This seems to be fairly chargeable against the Company, which, in the 
last two years, has, after paying the annual 10,000/. for police and the 2,500/. at which 
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Mr. Johnston values its obligations as regards water transport, only contributed the 
inadequate sum of 3,000/. for the chartered territory. But, whether recovered from the 
Company or not, the deficit must be met, and the Administration must start fair in the 
coming financial year. 

The question must then be decided of the character of the Administration. 

Nyasaland cannot be abandoned. The Arabs, hard pressed by the German and 
Congo State forces, would make it their stronghold. The consequences would be disas- 
trous. If Great Britain is not prepared to undertake the obligations they must be made 
over to Germany, the Congo State, or Portugal, or be transferred to the Chartered 
Company. Under the exceptional conditions of this lake district, subjection to the 
Company would be almost as distasteful to the settlers and missionaries, who command 
widespread sympathy in England and Scotland, as the rule of Germany or the Free State. 
Their distrust of the Company is notorious; it is felt even by the African Lakes Trading 
Company, of whose shares the Company holds a considerable amount, which succeeded, 
after an obstinate struggle, in shaking off the Rhodes control and maintaining its inde- 
pendent position on the lake. 

From the Imperial point of view, there would be danger in the supremacy of a 
body which would be reckless as to entangling Great Britain in international compli- 
cations. Nyasaland is in contact’ with Germany and Portugal and contiguous to the 
Congo State. Frontier questions, certain to arise with each of these countries, might be 
handled with a reckless disregard of consequences. 

If direct control is retained, the conclusion seems unavoidable that some contribution 
will have to be made from the Exchequer ; but financial help will entail an alteration in 
the Commissioner’s position. He must be, in fact, not in name only, a servant of the 
Government. Mr. Johnston seems to contemplate subsidies made over to him by the 
Government, and the Company forming a revenue supplemented by local resources, with 
which he will deal in his present autocratic fashion. This is impossible. At present, he 
practically takes his orders from Mr. Rhodes, when he takes any orders. He reports to 
the Foreign Office, but chiefly complains of our dilatoriness and obstructiveness, and of 
the niggardliness of the Treasury. He is nominally serving two masters, in practice 
scarcely serving either. This cannot continue. 

No practical result can follow from his agreement with Mr. Rhodes of last spring. 
We have gradually learnt that we were entirely deceived as to its nature. It handed 
over four-fifths, at least, of the Protectorate to the Company, in return for an extension 
for three years of the present annual payment. It was understood on both sides, though 
not explained to us, that no additional yearly contribution was to be made to the 
Protectorate funds. We have been abused by both parties for venturing to find out the 
true character of the bargain. 

The administration of the Protectorate and the chartered territory should, in future, 
be financially at least, separated. The Company must pay up to the 3lst December, 
1895, the annual sums which it has contracted to pay as a condition of its Charter, but 
should have no voice in Nyasaland affairs. As regards the chartered territory, the 
Commissioner would deal, administratively and financially, with the Directors who, 
according to their contract, would pay the bill. In his character of Imperial Commissioner 
he would keep the Government acquainted with what he is doing. The Company’s 
contribution would then merely appear as an item of revenue on his balance sheet. 
According to his calculation it should amount to 12,500]. Local revenue should give 
him a total of nearly 20,0001., if, as appears to be the case, the proceeds of his taxes, &c., 
come exclusively from the Protectorate ; should this be so, his project of dividing them 
between the Government and the Company ts unjustifiable. If the estimate of expenditure 
of 30,000/. is adopted, 10,000/. would have to be supplied by the Treasury. But this 
sum may be reduced. The estimate for civil administration will require close examination, 
so will that for military expenditure. The former must depend on explanations which he 
should give personally ; as regards the latter I am disposed to think that the time has 
come when a report should be obtained from a soldier accustomed to African warfare after 

ersonal inspection. Mr. Johnston has been fairly successful in his wars, but it seems 
doubtfu) how far he has made progress in the permanent pacification of the country. He 
is energetic, able, and skilful, but only an amateur in soldiering. If he is to handle 
Imperial funds we should take care that his operations are conducted on a proper system. 
If we get control, the completion of the telegraph to the lake should facilitate our main- 
tenance of it. 

In the beginning of 1896 the obligation of the Company ceases. It may wish to 
continue the arrangement ; Mr. Rhodes’ recent speeches indicate no immediate desire to 
add responsibility north of the Zambezi to that south of the river. Or it may withdraw 
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the payment and pay a substantial rent, which Mr. Johnston advocates, for mineral 
‘concessions. Or it may decline to make any payment to the Protectorate. Orit may 
find it prudent to contract its expenditure and leaye the north of the river altogether, in 
which case the Independent Protectorate would be able to pick up the reins. These 
contingencies do not require present consideration, but they should be borne in mind. 

In conclusion, I should point out that the error in Mr. Johnston’s: figures is that he 
over-estimates the expenditure of the Protectorate by 5,0001., adding, in his last two 
items, sums which should be debited to the Company; and that on the other hand, he 
does not, take into account the local revenue. 

His figures are :-— 








Company’s contribution ee ee +e ee ee ee 15,000 
Government e es “s <s i ae es 20,000 
Local revenue .. <é oe 
Total se *-* se ** ee 85,000 
Mine are :— R 
Company’s contribution .. as “/ age 
Government ” ee ee ee 7500 
Local revenue .. ee ee as ’ 
Total ee ** ee sf. ae 30,000 


The calculation is, of course, rough and subject,as I have shown, to possible 
reduction. i ars 


Foreign Office, February 26, 1894. 
eee a ise a2 ee Re Se 
No. 42. 


Memorandum by Sir C. Hill on Commissioner Johnston’s No. 55, Central Africa, October 14, 
1893, eatin ane Claims in Central African Protectorate and British Sphere north 
of the Zambesi. 


FOR convenience of criticism this despatch has been broken up into chapters. 
ar I deals with the i seinen PR 65 
eyond the “South Nyasa” district everything bec . 

I have had the peeve of the assistance of Lieutenant Sclater, R.E., who, as 
are to Mr. Johnston for two years, has traversed and surveyed much of the country, 
and knows the Chiefs and their people. : 

_ Lhave gone seriatim ratarh the several cases and awards in Chapter ‘een am 
tact that they have been carefully considered, and that the decisions are based on the 
"ciples which we desire to see applied. : 
Mr. Johnston alleges that the eae he has arrived at have been pac ba by 
all those interested, which is probably correct, for, te" there has been ample time 
°r protests to have reached us, none haye been reccived. 
He bases his right to dispose of or decide questions relating to the ip upon 
Treaties and Agreements with the several native Chiefs: either granting to him, as 
“presentative of Her Majesty’s Government, the unconditional right to their shee or 
&1ving him rights of pre-emption, or else upon actual purchase from them. He has sent 
ome between eighty and ninety such Treaties in support of his claims, and there is no 
reason to doubt his having got them in the other cases. But he might be asked for them 
Complete the series. 
We have been rather puzzled how to deal with a claim of the Central African and 
Zoutpansberg Company, of which Captain Cameron, the traveller, is Chairman, in the 
est Shiré district. This Company advanced large claims: based on Treaties made by 
eir agent, Mr. Rankin. Mr. Johnston proved to our satisfaction that these Treaties 
Were invalid on varions grounds, and the Company accepted our decision that they 
were so, But Mr. Johnston, when he threw out the claims, offered the Company's local 
agent a large Concession extending over 960,000 acres in the West Shiré district in 
Rib ors for them. The agent did not feel empowered to accept without me 
482 | 
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home, and before the question could be settled Mr. Johnston repented of his offer, and 
telegraphed to us saying he hoped we should not approve the lease, as he considered that 
the Company merely wanted it for speculative purposes and would not develop it fairly. 
The lease, with a sketch by Lieutenant Sclater of the land it covers, is annexed. 

I have had several informal conversations with Captain Cameron on the subject, and 
he has now written to me that he and his Directors are ready to accept the lease and to 
withdraw several charges they had formulated against Mr. Johnston if it is granted them. 
His unofficial letter is annexed. 

I have consulted Mr. Fairfield, of the Colonial Office, in regard to the alterations 
Captain Cameron asks for, and he thinks they are reasonable. They are inserted in 
manuscript in the copy of the lease. But instead of changing the 5 per cent. ad valorem 
on minerals suggested in section 4 of the draft lease to the 10 per cent. on net receipts 
proposed by Captain Cameron, he would grant the 10 per cent. for twenty years’ working, 
and then raise it to 15 per cent. He says that while 5 per cent. on gross receipts is 
almost prohibitive, 10 per cent. on net receipts is exceptionally easy. It was granted to 
a — African Company in Bechuanaland, but only in return for special services 

y them. 

Lieutenant Sclater thinks the lease should be given. He has been over the district, 
and thinks it bad, waterless land, dear at the rent of 500/. fixed in the lease for the first 
fifty years. He knows of no minerals, and of nothing but some salt-pans, except 
agricultural land. 

I have seen the reports written to Captain Cameron by his agent on the spot, and it 
is evident that, at present, they do not know of any special value attaching to the land, 
The agent, who is an experienced French engineer, writes: ‘‘ Makanja (in the Portuguese 
sphere) is worth ten times all our other Concessions together; . . . . there is little or no 
watershed in the Mikorongo country (that in question); the only spots for plantations 
with a hope of success are the banks of. the River Moanza, and they are all occupied by 
native plantations; according to Johnston’s regulations you cannot touch native 
plantations; even if you could, you would condemn the natives to starvation on account 
of the same reason I gave you above ; the only spot where cultivation is possible are the 
banks of the Moanza; . . . . the natives have never heard of gold; it can exist, but if I 
was you I would rather keep my eyes on the Portuguese territory, which is the true jewel 
of the Company, and will pay with success.” 

| Captain Cameron’s financial position is not considered strong, but there are clauses 

in the lease which appear to give sufficient security that its possession will not be 
abused, and there does not seem to be any valid reason for refusing to Captain Cameron 
what has been granted to others, and notably to Mr. Sharrer, who became bankrupt 
when at Zanzibar, and is a keen political opponent of Mr. Johnston’s Administration. 

If it is decided to accept Mr. Johnston’s settlement, and to grant the lease, as 
amended, to the Central African Company, it will only be necessary to inform 
Mr. Johnston that we approve the former, and to request the Company to draw out and 

‘send for signature a formal copy of the latter. 

Chapter II deals with the claims of the African Lakes Company in South-west and 
West Nyasa, lying in part beyond the Protectorate, all of which have since been 
transferred to the South Africa Company with the exception of a large estate at 
Karonga and a small plot at Deep Bay. And, in addition to this, it describes the lands 
allotted to various missionary bodies, viz., the Dutch Reformed Church, the Livingstonia 
Free Church, the Universities’ Mission. 

We do not know so much of the geography and character of some of these districts, 
but there seems no reason why the arrangements should not be approved. 

Chapter IIT treats first of some claims of the African Lakes Company in German 
‘territory north of the Songwe. Mr. Johnston talks of them as valid, but we have 
written to tell him that we cannot consider them to be so. _ 

It then goes on to deal with claims lying partly within the Protectorate and partly 
in the sphere of influence beyond it. Here again Mr. Johnston has satisfied himself 
that his apportionment is just and has the consent of the parties interested. The 
greater part of the territory assigned to the African Lakes Company has been transferred 
by them to the South Africa Company. 

Chapter IV is devoted to a consideration of the claims of the South Africa Company 
to monopolies of various kinds in a very large tract, of which the boundaries are given, 
lying outside of the Protectorate. They are based on Treaties made by Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Grant, Mr. Sharpe, and Mr. Stevenson, and on rights transferred to the South 
Africa Company by the African Lakes Company under sanctioned claims of the latter, 
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Mr. Johnston has sanctioned them under various reservations, and computes that they 
have cost the South Africa Company something like 22,000/. to acquire. 

Chapter V contains a summary with general remarks on the surveying work which 
has been and is being carried on, and on the value of land, &c., Mr. Johnston states 
that no claim of any kind whatever has been settled without his having first gone into it 
and laid down the general lines on which it was to be settled. He winds up with a few 
words of praise of the way in which he has been met by missionaries, planters, and 
traders in effecting this settlement. 

_A very useful map is attached, together with certificates of claim of the South 
Africa Company to the sole mining rights and other privileges in the cases where these 
have been recognized. 

_ _ A Table will be found on p. 19 of the print showing to whom land has been allotted 
in the different districts. C.LLH 


Foreign Office, February 26, 1894. 


No. 48. 
Sir H. MacDonell to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received February 26.) 


(No.5. Africa.) | 
(Telegraphic.) Pr. Lisbon, February 26, 1894, 9 p.m. 
_SENHOR AROUGCA, Minister for Foreign Affairs, has just called at this Legation 

to inform me that the Portuguese Government has received a telegram from the 

Portuguese Military Commandant at Tete, in which he reports the arrival there of two 
titish gun-boats, These vessels had come for the purpose of supporting a working 

party who wish to construct a line of telegraph through the territory of Portugal. The 
ritish officers in command threaten, in the event of opposition on the part of the 

Portuguese authorities, to occupy a frontier island where they would hoist the English 
§, and even to make use of force if it were necessary. — 

His Excellency added that the Portuguese authorities have been instructed by the 
Portuguese Government to inform the British officers commanding the gun-boats that 
negotiations are pending, and the question of appeal to arbitration 1s reserved, but, at 

€ same time, not to use foree—should measures of violence be resorted to—and merely 
to protest against such action. > : ; 

reply to this communication I expressed to the Minister for Foreign Affairs my 
Personal conviction that Her Majesty’s Government have not authorized the proceedings 
above mentioned, 





No. 44, 
0. 3.) The Earl of Rosebery to Sir H. MacDonell. 
Capi P. Foreign Office, February 27, 1894. 


ion given i No. 5, Africa, is the first we have 
receiy information given in your telegram No ; 


You can assure the Portuguese Government that these proceedings are quite 
unauthorized. 


Inquiries are being made. 
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No. 46. 
Foreign Office to Admiralty. 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 27, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Rosebery to transmit to you herewith a paraphrase 
of a telegram from Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon,* stating that two English 
gun-boats have arrived at Tete with the view of supporting by force the construction 
of a British telegraph line across the Portuguese territory lying between the Zambesi 
and the British Central Africa Protectorate. 

Lord Rosebery has instructed Her Majesty’s Minister to assure the Portuguese 
Government that any such proceedings on the part of Her Majesty’s naval officers is 
entirely unauthorized. : 

Meantime, he would be glad to know whether the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty have any similar information, and, if not, he would suggest that a telegram 
should be sent to the Senior British Naval Officer in the Zambesi asking for explana- 
tions and instructing him to abstain from any action of the nature indicated. 

I am to add, for the information of the, Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
that negotiations are going on between the two Governments for the construction of a 
telegraph line across the territories in question under Article XI of the Treaty of the 
llth June, 1891, and that Lord Rosebery received a despatch a short time ago from 

. Johnston, Her Majesty's Commissioner and Consul-General, stating that he was 
pressing on with the construction of the line so that the material imported by the 
African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company might ‘not spoil, and asking what 
aa he should take if the Portuguese should oppose by force the construction of 

e line, 

; He was informed, in reply, by telegraph, on the 17th instant, that he would not 
be justified in proceeding with the work on Portuguese territory in opposition to the 
Portuguese authorities. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


a eo nvm 


No. 47. 


Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 
(Confidential.) 
i Foreign Office, March 1, 1894. 
., 1 AM directed by the Earl of Rosebery to transmit to you herewith, for the 
information of the Marquis of Ripon, copies of telegrams, as marked in the margin,t 
respecting the proposed construction of the trans-African telegraph line in Portuguese 
territory by the South Africa Company. 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


po SSE Rn a ac al nas aay a ae a 


No. 48. 

Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Recewed March 2.) 
= 0.2. Central Africa.) 
y Lord, The Residency, Zomba, January 12, 1894. 

: a HAVE the honour to inclose herewith a despatch from Vice-Consul King at 
Tshinde. 

' bore fortunately this is by no means the only incident of the kind which has occurred 
etween the Portuguese and the English on the Zambesi. I have not troubled your 


* No. 43. 43, 44 and 46. 
[ 482] o. 43 + Nos, 38, an | p 
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Lordship with former incidents, because I was anxious not to raise any disagreeable 
questions with the Portuguese Government. It seems to me, however, that a very 
distinct feeling of enmity towards us has uprisen lately, especially through the removal 
of Captain Andrea from the post of Governor of Quilimane. For the brief period 
whilst Captain Andrea was Senior Naval Officer on the Zambesi and Governor of 
Quilimane things worked smoothly and satisfactorily between the subjects of the two 
nationalities, but since his withdrawal a kind of mot d’ordre seems to have gone 
forth that the British should be hampered and annoyed and interfered with in their free 
use of the Zambesi-Shiré. 

It may be well to reply in this despatch to a communication from your Lordship, 
No. 62 of the 14th September, 1893, in which a summary of a letter from a Portuguese 
press correspondent at Tshupanga, on the Zambesi, is given, and in which I am asked 
for information respecting allegations as to smuggling which is said to go on at the 
Tshinde Concession and at Zomba. 

To any one knowing the country these allegations appear almost too foolish to 
take notice of. Probably the Portuguese press correspondent in question when he 
passed T'shinde had no knowledge of the existence of an Anglo-Portuguese Convention 
providing for the importation, duty free, into the Tshinde Concession of goods in transit 
for British Central Africa. ‘To the best of my knowledge and belief no smuggling has 
' ever occurred at the Tshinde Concession. In the first place, there is not much tempta- 
tion to smuggle, and in the second, a proved act of smuggling would invalidate the 
sub-lease of any person from whose plot the smuggling took place. These plots at 
Tshinde have become of such value that their lessees have far more to lose by smuggling 
or allowing smuggling to take place than they have to gain by evading the relatively 
small customs duties |in foree at Tshinde. The British Concession at Tshinde is little 
more than a huge yard entirely surrounded by a high fence with only two exits, 
These exits are carefully watched by the Portuguese Customs guards. : 

The absurdity of the other charge of smuggling tobacco “to Zomba” is self- 
evident. In the first place, Zomba is on British territory, and, if we smuggled tobacco 
from the Portuguese territory to our own, the damage is solely done to ourselves, and 
cannot be a cause of complaint to the Portuguese. As a matter of fact, no such 
smuggling takes place. Zomba is about 300 miles from Tshupanga, and it is very 
improbable that the said press correspondent knows what he is writing about. 


have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





Inclosure in No. 48. 
Vice-Consul King to Commissioner Johnston. 


Sir, Tshinde, December 28, 1893. 

I HAVE the honour to report to you that about 9 p.m. on the 24th instant two 
Zanzibari riveters, employed on Her Majesty’s gun-boats, were set upon and severely 
beaten by four Portuguese Europeans. One was a sailor from the Portuguese gun- 
boat, the other three were civilians. Lieutenant and Commander Carr sent and 
informed me of this, and requested me to meet him, as, fearing a disturbance, he was 
landing an armed picket. I proceeded at once to the house of the Military Commandant, 
where I met Lieutenant Carr and his men, also the four Portuguese who had created 
the disturbance—the latter were very much under the influence of drink. 

The Commandant refused to listen to what we had to say. 

The next day, the 25th instant, two of the crew of the steam-ship “ Carnarvon,” 
named Bridges and Patterson, were attacked by nine or ten Portuguese, four or five of 
whoni were sailors, and all armed with sticks, Bridges has received very serious injuries 
to his head, and has a broken arm. 

Five men from the “ Mosquito ” and “‘ Herald,” who were passing at the time, went 
to the assistance of the “ Carnarvon’s” men, By the time the Commandant, Lieutenant 
Carr, and I reached the scene the men had dispersed; the Portuguese sailors, running 
back to their ship, armed themselves, and even went so far as to fire a rifle. Lieutenant 
Carr then gave the order to “man and arm ship,” but, fortunately, no more serious 
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measures were necessary. The Portuguese sailors who caused this disturbance have 
been arrested by order of the Governor of Quilimane. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) J. G. KING. 


<gee eeee nn 


No. 49. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—( Received March 2.) 


(No. 3. Central Africa.) ! 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, January 12, 1894, 

I HAVE the honour to inclose, for your Lordship’s information, (1) a series of 
Regulations dealing with the question of native labour in British Central Africa; and 
(2) Regulations respecting the registration of non-testamentary instruments. 

With regard to the last mentioned of the two series of Regulations, I might state 
that their sum and substance has been already communicated to your Lordship at 
different periods in despatches dealing with the land settlement, and I understand that 
they have received your Lordship’s approval. Curiously enough, the form of Regula- 
tions submitted 10 your Lordship some time back proves to be so nearly identical with 
the Regulations recently issued at Zanzibar that it almost seems as though our 
i se Regulations had been taken as a basis for the drawing up of those issued at 

anzibar. 

I cannot, however, find amongst my despatches any actual official notification 
from your Lordship that my proposed Regulations respecting registration have been 
sanctioned. Inasmuch, however, as your Lordship’s sanction has been given to those 
now issued in Zanzibar, and as the latter are identical in all important respects with 
those I now propose to publish, and as some official notification on the subject has 
long been urgently necessary, I venture now to publish the said Regulations, of which 
I have the honour to inclose a copy, in the local “ Gazette ” for the 1st February, 
1894, T should, however, like to receive, if it has not been already sent, a definite 
intimation from your Lordship that the said Regulations are approved. 

In publishing the first-mentioned Regulations respecting the en gement of 
native labourers before they have received your Lordships categori approval, I 

ve perhaps acted somewhat ultra vires. My excuses for so doing are these: In the 
first place, I have provided that the said Regulations do not come into force till the 
Ist April, so as to give an opportunity of making your Lordship’s approval or 
disapproval known; in the second place, the tenour of the said Regulations has 
already at different times been laid before ee Lordship, and the form of agreement 
mentioned therein (of which I again inclose a copy) has been approved by your 
Lordship in the Foreign Office despatch No. 64 of the 18th September, 1893. 

I have very carefully considered this matter, and the said Regulations have been 
drawn up at the request of all the more important and reputable employers of native 
labour in this Protectorate, besides the necessity that has now come about for 
protecting the interests of the negroes themselves. As a case in point of the mischief 
which is beginning to arise from the unregulated attempts of Europeans to supply 
native labour as a speculation, I may mention a case which recently occurred where 
an Austrian subject named Steblecki went to the west coast of Nyasa and engaged 
900 Atonga. He brought them down to the Shiré Province, but not being able to 
obtain the terms that he wanted, and being at the end of his resources, he abandoned 
the men to their own devices and went off to Tshinde. ‘Che Atonga having nothing 
to eat took to raiding some of the villages around Blantyre, and serious disturbances 
arose. Mr. Sharpe had to intervene, and has since endeavoured to settle the matter as 
far as possible by finding employment for these Atonga. At the same time there is 
very little security that they shall be properly paid, and there is no means of sending 
them back to their homes unless the contractor who formerly engaged them can be 
induced to return and do his duty towards them. Other cases are constantly turning 
up of natives complaining to the Magistrates that after working three months, six 
months, or more they have been discharged by their employers with little or no pa 
on the plea that they had incurred fines or on no plea at all. As the one hope of this 
country lies in plantation work and in the cultivation of coffee, tobacco, sugar, &c., 
for which cheap negro labour is necessary, it is before all things essential that this 
labour should now be placed under proper Regulations. 

Unless I receive any telegraphic intimation from your Lordship desiring me to 
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withdraw or modify the said Regulations, I shall consider that they come into force on 
the 1st April next. : 

My object in publishing them in the February number of the local “ Gazette” is 
that traders, planters, travellers, &c., may receive due notice regarding the new 
conditions under which negroes are to be employed. 

It will be observed in the same number of the “ Gazette” that I have intimated 
Ns remove any doubts on the subject) that the Brussels Act is in force in this 

rotectorate, and that I further avail myself of the valuable advice contained in the 
Memorandum of Mr. A. Grey communicated to the Under-Secretary of State on the 
13th September, 1893. 

I have also taken it for granted that your Lordship approves of the Regulations 
dealing with the prevention of the introduction of the coffee leaf disease, inasmuch as 
your Lordship, for my guidance in this matter, has been good enough to forward a 
communication from the Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, the greater part of 
which communication I have ventured to print in the local “ Gazette,” as it so deeply 
concerns the chief industry of this Protectorate. 

I have, &e. 


(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 





Inclosure 1 in No. 49. 


NOTICE. 


Queen’s Regulations dealing with the Engagement of Native Labour in the British Central 
Africa Protectorate. 


WHEREAS under the provisions of section 99 of “The Africa Order in Council, 
1889,” as amended by “The Africa Order in Council, 1893,” the Commissioner and 
Consul-General has power to make Queen’s Regulations for peace, order, and good 
government, and for securing the observance of any Treaty for the time being in force 
relating to any place to which the said Orders apply; and whereas it has become 
necessary that the native negro labour in the Protectorate of British Central Africa 
shall be so regulated as to secure fair treatment to employers and employed, and to 
prevent the expatriation of the said natives without securing their regular and speedy 
return to their homes, it is hereby notified that the Commissioner and Consul-General 
has, in pursuance of the powers aforesaid, made the following 


Regulations, 


1. For the purposes of these Regulations the British Central Africa Protectorate 
is divided into the following districts :— 

(a.) The North Nyasa District, bounded on the north by the River Songwe, on 
the west by the waterparting between the watershed of Lake Nyasa and the watershed 
of the Zambesi River, on the south by the 11th parallel of south latitude to the point 
where the said parallel cuts the Rukuru River, and thence by the left bank of the 
peg River to the shore of Lake Nyasa, and on the east by the western shore of 
Lake Nyasa. 

(b.) The West Nyasa District, bounded on the north by the southern boundary 
of the North Nyasa District, on the west by the aforesaid line of waterparting between 
the watersheds of the Zambesi River and of Lake Nyasa, on the south by the River 
Luangwa (of Nyasa), and on the east by the west shore of Lake Nyasa, including, 
however, the Islands of Likoma and Tshisumula. 

(c.) The District of Marimba (Jumbe’s country), bounded on the north by the 
aforesaid Luangwa River (of Nyasa), on the west of the aforesaid waterparting between 
the watersheds of the River Zambesi and of Lake Nyasa, on the south by the 13° 30’ 
beni of south latitude, and on the east by the shore of Lake Nyasa, including, 

owever, the Island of Benje. 

(d.) The District of Central Angoniland, bounded on the north by the 13° 30’ 
parallel of south latitude; on the west by the waterparting between the watersheds of 
the Rivers Zambesi and of Lake Nyasa; on the south by the Anglo-Portuguese 
boundary and by a line drawn from the north-easternmost point of that boundary to 
‘the shore of Lake Nyasa in an east-north-east direction; and on the east by the 
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Wie of Lake Nyasa, including, however, all islands within 6 miles of the western 
shore. 

(e.) The District of South Nyasa, bounded on the north by the shores of Lake 
Nyasa and the boundary of the Central Angoniland District ; on the west by the Anglo- 
Portuguese frontier; on the south by a straight line running due east and west, 
cutting the Upper Shiré at a point 1 mile below its exit: from the south end of Lake 
Pamalombe; and on the east by the Anglo-Portuguese boundary from where it is cut 
by the aforesaid southern boundary of this district to where it touches the south- 
eastern shores of Lake Nyasa in latitude 13° 30’. 

(f.) The Upper Shiré District, bounded on the north by the southern boundary of 
the South Nyasa district; on the west by the Anglo-Portuguese frontier; on the 
south by a straight line drawn due east from the said frontier to the source of the 
Langwa River (an affluent of the Lisungwe River), and from the said source a straight 
line drawn in a south-easterly direction to the right bank of the River Shiré at the 
commencement of the Pamfunda Rapid (the second Rapid down stream from Matope) 
and thence the right bank of the River Shiré up stream to a point 1 mile above the 
African Lakes Company’s Station at Matope, and thence a straight line drawn across. 
the River Shiré due east to the crest of the hills serving as the waterparting between 
the watersheds of the Upper Shiré and Lake Shirwa; and on the east by the line of 
waterparting between the watersheds of Lake Shirwa and Lake T'shiuta on the one 
hand and the Upper Shiré on the other. 

(g.) The District of Zomba, bounded on the north by the Anglo-Portuguese 
boundary; on the west by the line of waterparting between the watersheds of the 
Upper Shiré on the one hand and of the Lakes Shirwa and T'shiuta on the other; on 
the south by a straight line drawn from the source of the Mnamazi River in a north- 
westerly direction to the southern boundary of the Upper Shiré district, and from the 
source of the Mnamazi River by the left bank of that river down to its junction with 
the River Palombe, and thence by the left bank of the River Palombe to its entrance 
into Lake Shirwa; on the east by the east bank of the Lake Shirwa (including all islands 
in the said lake north of the embouchure of the River Palombe) and by the Anglo- 
Portuguese boundary from the north-easternmost corner of Lake Shirwa along the 
east coast of Lake Tshiuta, and thence the said boundary until the eastern boundary 
of the Upper Shiré district is reached. 

(h.) The District of Blantyre, bounded on the north by the left bank of the Upper 
Shiré from 1 mile above the African Lakes Trading Corporation’s Station of Matope, 
down stream to the commencement of the Pamfunda Rapid; on the west by a straight 
line drawn due east from the Pamfunda Rapids for a distance of 3 miles, and thence a 
line drawn southwards at an average distance of 3 miles from the east bank of the 
Shiré until the said line touches the Mpanza stream below Katunga’s; on the south by 
aline drawn due east from where the western boundary cuts the Mpanza stream to 
the right bank of the Mtutshila; on the east by a line drawn due north from where 
the southern boundary cuts the River Mtutshila to the right bank of the main stream 


Rapid; on the west by the Anglo-Portuguese boundary ; on the south by a line drawn 
due west to the Anglo-Portuguese boundary from the point of junction between the 
Mwanza River and the Nkombedzi Wa Fodia Stream, and again by the left bank of 


the Mwanza River down to its junction with the 


islands in that Lake south of the embouchure of the River Palombe), and by the 
southern boundary of the Zomba District ; on the west - the eastern boundary of the 
Blantyre District, and by the left bank of the River Mtutshila down to its junction 
with the Ruo; on the south and east by the a opeennner boundary. | 
(k.) The District of the Ruo, bounded on the north by the southern boundary of 
the West Shiré and the Blantyre Districts; on the west by the Anglo-Portuguese 
boundary ; on the south by a straight line drawn due west from a point on the right 
bank of the Lower Shiré, 10 miles distant in a straight line from the junction of the 
Rivers Shiré and Ruo to the Anglo-Portuguese boundary which follows the line of 
waterparting between the watersheds of the Zambesi and Shiré; on the east by the 
Q 
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Anglo-Portuguese boundary as far north as the junction of the Mtutshila and the Ruo 
Rivers, and thence by the right bank of the Mtutshila up stream. 

(1.) The Lower Shiré District, bounded on the north by the southern boundary 
of the Ruo District; on the west, south, and east by the Anglo-Portuguese 
boundary. 

2. It is forbidden to transport or engage negro labourers living in one district for 
work in another district save under the following conditions :— 

(a.) That all such labourers be brought before a Magistrate in any district who 
will give his consideration to the proposed terms under which the labourers are to be 
engaged, and upon his satisfying himself that such terms are fair to the labourers in 
question, the said Magistrate shall cause an agreement of service to be signed in his 
presence on the specified form issued by the British Central Africa Administration, 
and approved by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

(J.) That all forms of Agreement must be drawn up in duplicate and signed by 
the employer as well as by the negro labourer, and this must be done in the case of 
each individual engaged. One copy (the counterfoil) will be retained by the 
Magistrate and tho other by the employer. 

c.) That each one of these forms must be stamped with a revenue stamp of the 
British Central Africa Administration of the value of 1s. No Agreement will be 
valid which is not stamped, and the cost of the said stamp must be borne by the 
employer. 

(d.) That no Agreement for a period longer than twelve months will be held to be 
binding on any natives of British Central Africa. 

(e.) That upon the completion of the term of service stipulated in the form of 
Agreement, which term of service shall be considered to date from the day of signing 
the Agreement, the negro labourers or artizans must be paid off in cash before a 
Magistrate, who will see that all conditions of the Agreement are fulfilled and that 
the said payment is correct. 

(f.) That upon such payment being completed the Magistrate shall give to each 
labourer a dated “Ticket of Discharge”? which shall be considered as a certificate 
that he is free to re-engage or to pass out of the district in which he has been working 
to his one home. 

(g.) That any person employing a native labourer unable to show his proper 
“Ticket of Discharge,” and who can be proved to be still under an engagement to 
serve an employer with whom he has entered into an Agreement not yet expired, will 
be held to be aiding and abetting the labourer in question to break his Agreement, 
and will be liable equally with the labourer to an action for breach of Agreement in 
the Consular Courts ; likewise, any negro labourer or artizan breaking his engagement, 
and leaving his work without his employer’s consent before the termination of the 

eriod for which he is engaged will be liable to proceedings in the Consular Courts for 
Sani of Agreement in an action brought by his employer for breach of contract. 
Nevertheless, in no such action for breach of contract brought against the negro 
labourer or artizan by his employer shall the said damages exceed the sum of 3J. in 
the case of any term of engagement of six months or under, or 61. in case of any term 
of engagement of under twelve months and over six months. 

hi) That before concluding Agreements with native labourers or artizans the 
employer will have to satisfy the Magistrate before whom the Agreement is concluded 
that he will make proper provision for the said labourers or artizans returning to their 
homes at the conclusion of their Agreement. To do this he must execute a bond for 
a sum calculated at the rate of (at least) 2s. per head for each labourer or artizan as a 
security for means to defray the cost of the return journey. ‘The minimum charge of 
2s. a-head will be levied for all negroes or artizans who are being brought from a 
distance of 100 miles or under to the place of employment, and the said amount will 
be increased by the sum of 1s. 6d. for every 100 miles (or fraction of 100 miles over 
the first 100 miles) of distance separating the labourer’s home from the place of 
employment. These rates, however, only apply to the limits of the British Central 
Africa Protectorate. Beyond the limits of the said Protectorate the Magistrate must 
himself decide what is a fair sum for a guarantee in regard to the travelling expenses 
of the men returning to their country. Upon the signing of the said Agreement also 
the employer must satisfy the Magistrate to a reasonable extent that he has the 
means with which to pay the men whom he is engaging. 

(i.) That all persons employing a negro labourer or artizan will be required to 
satisfy the local authorities that the labourers in question are properly housed and 
fed. Unless specially stipulated in the Agreement, it will be understood that all 
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negro labourers or artizans are to receive food from their employers without charge, 
and in addition to the stipulated wage. 

3. The above Regulations will be taken to apply to all negro labourers or artizans 
coming from countries outside the said Protectorate for employment within the limits 
of the said Protectorate, but where the engagement of such persons has taken place 
before a properly qualified Magistrate or Consul in countries outside the limits of 
British Central Africa, a new engagement need not be entered into before the 
authorities in the Protectorate, but the form of engagement already signed before the 
above-mentioned competent authorities in countries outside the Protectorate must be 
exhibited to a Magistrate in British Central Africa, and indorsed and countersigned by 
him; though no engagement will be countersigned by the said Magistrate, nor held to 
be legal binding and valid on either party if it contains conditions which are contrary 
to the principles of English law. A charge of 6d. will be made for this endorsement 
by the Magistrate, and a revenue stamp of that value will be apposed. 

4, All persons importing negro labourers or artisans from one district to another 
within the British Central Africa Protectorate or from countries outside without com- 
plying with the conditions above set forth, will be liable to a prosecution for breach of 
the provisions of “The Africa Order in Council, 1889,” as amended by “The Africa 
Order in Council, 1893,” and on conviction to a fine not exceeding 10/. Persons 
convicted of a breach of these Regulations may, in addition to the said fine, be required 
to pay the costs of prosecution and damages due to negroes who have suffered loss or 
injury by the conditions of these Regulations not having been complied with. 

5. These Regulations do not apply to the engagement of negro labourers or 
artisans for work within the district of which they are natives or in which they can be 
proved to have resided for a period of a least five years. Nevertheless, these engage- 
ments will not be held to be legal’and binding unless they are concluded before a 
Magistrate on the specified forms of Agreement issued by the British Central Africa 
Administration, and approved by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
stamped with a shilling revenue stamp. : ; 

6. The five Queen’s Regulations above set forth will come into force on the 
1st April, 1894, unless previously disallowed by Her Majesty's Secretary of State for 


Foreign Affairs. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General. 


Zomba, January 15, 1894. 
pee eee ee See A ae 


Tnclosure 2 in No. 49. 


Novice. 


Queen’s Regulations dealing with the Registration of non-Testamentary Documents in the 
British Central Africa Protectorate. ‘ 


WHEREAS under the provisions of section 99 of “ The Africa Order im Council, 
1889,” as amended by “The Africa Order in Council, 1893,” the Commissioner and 
Consul-General has power to make Queen’s Regulations for peace, order, and good 
government, and for securing the observance of any Treaty for the time being in force 
relating to any place to which the said Orders apply ; and whereas it has become 
necessary for insuring the security of titles to landed estates and attesting the existence 
of all non-testamentary instruments dealing with real property im British Central 
Africa ; and whereas for the better carrying out of these aims, it is expedient that 
Regulations should be made respecting the registration of non-testamentary instru- 
ments, it is hereby notified that the Commissioner and Consul-General has, in 


pursuance of the powers aforesaid, made the following 


Regulations. 


1. These Regulations apply to all non-testamentary documents dealing, or 
purporting to deal, with real property, or any interest of any description therein, in 
British Central Africa. 

2. These Regulations shall commence and take effect from and after the Ist 
day of February, 1894. 
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8, For the purposes of these Regulations, the word “ Registrar ” means the 
Commissioner and Consul-General, or any Consul or Vice-Consul in British Central 
<a or a person for the time being exercising the functions of any of those 
officers. 

4, For the purposes of registration, the document to be registered shall be brought 
to the Registrar’s Office at Blantyre, British Central Africa. 

5. If any document to be registered is not in the English language, it must be 
accompanied by a translation in English duly certified by a notary public, or a 
Consular officer. 

6. Every document presented for registration must contain a description of the 
land to which it refers sufficient for its proper identification ; and the Registrar shall 
refuse to accept for registration any document which does not contain such a descrip- 
tion. 

”. Where a map or plan is comprised in or annexed to any document, a true 
copy of such map or plan must accompany the decument when brought for registra- 
tion, and such copy shall be filed, together with the document to which it refers, in the 
« Register Document File.” 

8. The document must be presented for registration either by a person executing 
or claiming any interest under the same, or the representative or agent of such 
person, and the Registrar may require to be satisfied as to the identity of the person by 
whom it is brought or, in the case of a representative or agent, as to his authority, 
which authority may be proved by power of attorney, probate, or other evidence 
appearing to the Registrar to be sufficient. 

9. Before registering a document under these rules the Registrar shall satisfy 
himself that it is an instrument to which these Rules apply. 

10. Registration shall consist in the filing of a copy of the document brought for 
registration in the “ Register Document File,” such copy to be duly certified by the 
Registrar as a true copy, and in the entry ina book to be called ‘* The Land Register” 
of the following items: The names of the parties, the date of the document, the date 
of the registration, and, briefly, the nature of the document. 

11. The Registrar shall number every copy so filed consecutively, entering the 
day of the month and the year when it is registered, and shall file the copies in the 
order in which the documents come into his hands. 

12. A memorandum signed by the Registrar shall be indorsed on every document 
registered containing a sufficient reference to the number and position of the docu- 
ment in the Register, which memorandum shall be proof of the due registration of 
the document in the absence of sufficient evidence to the contrary. 

18. Subject to such precautionary directions as Her Majesty's Commissioner and 
Consul-General may think proper, the Register may, during the usual office hours, be 
searched and examined by any applicant, and certified copies of any entry may be 
obtained if required. 

14. In Be a to the registration of documents under these Regulations the fees 
mentioned in the schedule hereto shall be payable. 

(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General. 

Zomba, January 15, 1894. 





SOHEDULE OF FEES. 


1. For registration * * *. os ee o* 2 6 
2. For certifying a copy, if not exceeding 100 words <i = paces 0 
3. For every additional 100 words or fraction thereof ee ee erie BO 
4. For making a copy, if not exceeding 100 words oe - 7 ae 
5. For every additional 100 words or fraction thereof ee 0 
6. For uniting documents with Consular seal (where necessary) 2 6 


(If the document is in any other language than English double the fees 4 and 5 are chargeable.) 


N.B.—Printed forms of transfers, mortgages and leases, can be obtained at the 
Post Office, Blantyre, British Central Africa, at a cost of 1s. each. If the printed 
forms are not used, the body of any similar document should be drawn up as much 
be possible on the same lines, and the same general words used as in the printed 
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East; Indies, Mauritius, Zanzibar, and Natal, unless the person wishing to introduce 
them can show a written authority to do so signed by the Commissioner and Consul- 
General. 

2. This permission will only be granted under very special conditions, and when 
the applicant is able to prove to the Commissioner’s satisfaction that the products he 
wishes to introduce are derived from countries which, though within the prohibited 
area of origin, are entirely unlikely to lie within the scope of the coffee disease. 

3. Persons desiring to introduce seeds or plants under this special condition 
should forward their application and receive the required permission before importing 
the said seeds or plants. 

4. When no permit of the above nature can be shown, and when the seeds or 
plants arrive at the frontier of British Central Africa from the districts lying within 
os prohibited area of origin, they will be immediately destroyed by the Collector of 

ustoms. 

5. Any attempt to introduce seeds or plants into British Central Africa except 
through a recognized port of entry which is on the list of ports of entry published 
from time to time in the Customs Regulations, will be considered as an act of 
smuggling. | 

6. It is permitted to import into British Central Africa seeds or living or dried 
plants from all other districts than those lying within the prohibited area of origin, 
but all persons desiring to import seeds or plants into British Central Africa must first 
satisfy the Collector of Customs at the port of entry, by reasonable means of proof 
(such as invoices, bills of lading, or certificates of origin), that the said seeds and 
plants do not emanate from countries lying within the prohibited area of origin. — 

7. Any breach of any one of the above Regulations, or of any part of their 
conditions, or failure to comply with them, or with any part of their conditions, are 
offences against “The Africa Order in Council, 1889,’? as amended by “The Africa 
Order in Council, 1893,” and will be punishable accordingly. 

(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General. 

Zomba, January 15, 1894. 





No. 50. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received March 5.) 


(No. 4. Central Africa.) | : 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, January 15, 1894. 

IN reply to your Lordship’s despatch No. 75 of the 20th October, 1893, I have the 
honour to inform your Lordship that the German Government is correct in asserting that 
duties have been charged on goods addressed to the Berlin Missions on German 
territory at the north end of Lake Nyasa, at our Custom-house at ‘'shiromo, the said 
goods being presumably in transit through the British Central Africa Protectorate, for the 
German possessions beyond. 

I understand also that the German Government requests that an account of such 
duties may be forwarded, and that the amount of duties may be refunded to the 
Missions. Before taking this step I would earnestly request your Lordship to give 
your attention to the very important point thus raised, and not to direct me to agree with 
the request of the German Government until this matter has had the full consideration o 
the Foreign Office. 

The German Government is incorrect in stating that the free transit of goods across 
British Central Africa is stipulated for in any Treaty between Great Britain and Germany, 
or between Great Britain and any other Power. I went into this matter at the time of 
the arrival of Major von Wissmann’s expedition, and it was clearly shown that there was 
no such engagement, and consequently Major von Wissmann paid duty on such of his 
goods as I decided to levy duty on. 

In the Anglo-German Agreement of 1890 it provides that goods proceeding from 
the German sphere to the Congo Free State may cross the British possessions on the 
Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau, duty free; but it does not provide that goods may pass free 
of duty through the Shiré Province of the British Central Africa Protectorate en voute from 
the East Coast of Africa to the German possessions on Lake Nyasa. 
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The waters of the Shiré and Zambesi and of Lake Nyasa are, of course, free for the 
transit of goods, under proper Regulations. If the River Shiré were navigable from 
its exit from Lake Nyasa to its junction with the Zambesi, the goods passing to and from 
the German possessions on Lake Nyasa and the mouth of the Zambesi would, of course, 
travel through our territories free of duty, provided they were carried on the stream of 
the River Shiré, and did not break bulk. But owing to the Shiré cataracts navigation is 
absolutely interrupted for a distance of at least 60 miles. Goods, therefore, have to be 
landed at Katunga or Tshikwawa, to be conveyed along the road (which has been made 
by Captain Sclater, at the expense of the British South Africa Company, and at a cost 
of between 2,000/. and 3,000/.) to Matope and Mpimbi, and thus pass across our 
territories. 

If we conceded free transit to the German Government we could not withhold it 
from the Congo Free State or from the Portuguese possessions on the east coast of 
Lake Nyasa. , 

The chief value of the British Central Africa Protectorate lies in its command of the 
great trade route to East Central Africa. Are we to derive no benefit from our position in 
this respect? If this Protectorate is to be maintained there must be some definite 
prospect in view of its being able to raise a local revenue eventually sufficient to meet the © 
cost of administration. As a considerable item of revenue we look to the levying of 
customs duties, at any rate to meet the very heavy charges which have lain on our finance 
for the making of roads and the safeguarding of the banks of the River Shiré, so as to 
render the trade route in question one which may be of real value to the Europeans who 
desire to enter the heart of Central Africa by this route. Supposing at any time we were 
enabled to raise our exceedingly low customs duties cf 5 per cent. ad valorem we might 
then see our way to come to some friendly arrangement with the Governments of the 
Congo Free State, German East Africa, and Portuguese East Africa, by which goods pro- 
ceeding to those countries might pass through our territories unopened, and sustain a 
charge of 3 per cent. ad valorem only; but in view of the fact that we are bound for more 
than twenty years not to raise our duties above 5 per cent. ad valorem, | cannot see my 
way to counsel any change in this respect, or any special favour being shown to the 
Powers whose possessions impinge on Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika, and who desire 
to make use of the alternative route to those possessions passing through British 
territory. 

The facilities which are offered by this Shiré-Nyasa route are so great that already 
the Belgians and Germans are commencing to make use of it. This move on their part 
is not a beneficial one to ourselves at all, as at present, with the limited number of negro 
porters available, the entry of German and Belgian goods seriously inconveniences us by 
the large number of porters it diverts from our own transport. As an instance of this I 
might mention the fact that 1,000 porters were required the other day for the Belgian 
Relief Expedition proceeding to Captain Jacques, and in consequence of the drain of men 
that this caused an important expedition that I was sending to the south end of Lake Tan- 
ganyika was delayed a month. Again, the passage of all these foreigners through our 
territories entails on us additional obligations as regards police. 

Taking all these considerations into view, I would again earnestly impress on your 
Lordship that no reduction should be at present made in the 5 per cent. duty which we 
are entitled to Jevy on all goods entering British Central Africa by way of the Shiré 
Junction Road. At any rate, the matter might be allowed to stand over until I am able 
to obtain leave of absence, as there are so many aspects connected with it which might be 
better explained by my personal attendance at the Foreign Office. 

While maintaining what TI believe to be our lawful rights in regard to the levying of 
duties, I have done all that lies in my power to facilitate the transport of goods to the 
German possessions, and I have granted, or offered to grant, sites of land free to both the 
Belgians and Germans for the establishing of forwarding stations at those points on the 
Shiré or on the coast of Lake Nyasa where the transport is broken by the transference of 
goods from steamers to native porters. 

I might state that the Berlin missionaries have very little to complain of as regards 
the duties levied, inasmuch as all their personal baggage and agricultural implements have 
been allowed to go through free of duty. 

It is also incorrect to state that “hitherto all such goods have been allowed to pass 
free of duty.” These duties have been levied from the commencement of our authority to 
levy import duty. I might also remark that, inasmuch as the exigencies of transport in 
British Central Africa involve the constant change of the means of porterage—that is to 
say, for a few miles the box or parcel has to be carried in a boat, then it is transferred for 
20 or 30 miles to a man’s head or to a bullock waggon, and then is shipped on a steamer, 
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then again taken out and carried across a strip of land, and so on—it is peculiarly 
unsuitable to our present means of through traffic that goods should pass our Custom- 
houses in bond. Such goods whilst in transport have constantly to be opened and dried, 
or opened and repacked to allow of their more easy transport on men’s heads. These 
services are performed for the German missionaries by their agents, the African Lakes 
Corporation, and I fear that permission to pass goods through in bond might entail a good 
deal of smuggling in the long run. 

I notice that in the official communication from the Foreign Office, to which this 
despatch of mine is an answer, it is stated that “ the right of free transport for goods 
passing into German territory is unquestionable,” but I can find no such right mentioned 
in any Treaty or Agreement as yet communicated to me, and 1 fancy that the fact that 
we agreed to allow the German Government to transport goods free of duty from German 
East Africa across the Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau to the Congo Free State (vide the last 
paragraph of Article VIL of the Anglo-German Agreement of 1890) has caused the Foreign 
Office to entertain the impression that we had ceded to the German Government an equal 
right of free transit across the Shiré Province. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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No. 51. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Harl of Rosebery.—(Received March 2.) 


(No. 6. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, January 15, 1894. 

IN reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 76 of the 28th October, 1893, I 
might state that at a later date than that of my recent despatch to your Lordship 
from Tshinde,* on the matter of the exorbitant rent demanded for the Extra Concession 
at T'shinde, I was informed by the Governor-General of Mozambique that the question 
might be adjusted by the transference to the Portuguese Government of a similar extra 
Concession at Leopard Bay, the rent of one balancing the rent of the other. In con- 
sequence I sent to his Excellency a lease for ninety-nine years of the Extra Concession at 
Leopard Bay.t The Portuguese Government may now desire to annul this settlement, 
but [ would beg to point out that they would be very foolish in their own interests if they 
did so, as land at Leopard Bay has now become of considerable value. Through the 
conquest of Makanjira’s country, and the establishing of a strong British post on the 
site of Makanjira’s chief town, a remarkable carrying trade has already sprung up 
between Makanjira’s and Leopard Bay. As will be observed bya glance at the map, this 
is the narrowest part of Lake Nyasa. | 

(The recent Admiralty chart composed from surveys by Mr. Belcher is incorrect 
in this respect; the actual distance between Makanjira’s and Leopard Bay is only 
13 miles. 

Perzonally, I should not be sorry that our obligations in this respect should be 
annulled, and that we should regain possession of the large Extra Concession at Leopard 
Bay which I had offered to the Portuguese. Still, if the Portuguese Government are 
disposed to accept this settlement, matters had better be left undisturbed. 

1 have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


en 


No. 52. 


Admiralty to Foreign Office —(Received March 3.) 
(Confidential.) 
Sir, Admiralty, March 8, 1894. 
WITH reference to your letter of the 27th February, 1 am commanded by my Lords 
. Commissioners of the Admiralty to request that you will inform the Secretary of State 
that a telegram, of which the following is a paraphrase, has this day been sent to the 


* No. 19, June 3, 1893. ¢ No. 29, August 19, 1893, 
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British Consul at Mozambique, with a request that it may be forwarded to the British 
naval officer in command of the gun-boats on the Zambesi :— 

“ Portuguese complain that two British gun-boats have arrived at Tete to support by 
force the construction of a telegraph line across Portuguese territory to British Central 
Africa Protectorate. Report by telegraph the circumstances connected with the case and 
abstain from any action on Portuguese territory to which the Portuguese authorities 


object.” 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 


Sei le 


No. 53. 


Admiralty to Foreign Office —(Received March 5.) 
(Confidential.) 
Sir, Admiralty, March 4, 1894. 
I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to transmit, for 
the information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the copy of a telegram, 
dated the 4th March, from the Senior Naval Officer at the Zambesi. 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 


ool 


Inclosure in No. 53. 
Lieutenant-Commander Carr to Admiralty. 


(Telegraphic. ) “ Mosquito,” at Lowrengo Marques, March 4, 1894. 
PORTUGUESE authorities Tete and Quilimane refuse allow construction telegraph 
line. Inform me Portuguese Zambesi Company has sole Concessions for lines in Portu- 
guese territory. Her Majesty’s Consul-General instructs that according Article XI 
Convention British right to construct is indisputable. 

Portuguese preparing to use force, and putting every obstacle in way of line. 
Gun-boats remain Tete. Have sufficient force. 


No. 54. 
The Earl of Rosebery to Consul Churchill. 


(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, March 5, 1894. 
YOU should report at once by telegraph what measures have been taken to insure 
the Admiralty telegram to the Senior Naval Officer on the Zambesi being promptly 
delivered. 


Me ell aap ete Se 


No. 55. 
Captain Cameron to Foreign Office —(Received March 6.) 


Portland House, 73, Basinghall Street, London, 
My dear Hill, March 6, 1894. : 

THIS is the translation of the telegram about the telegraphs received at Lisbon on 
the 26th February :-— 

“English men-of-war protecting construction telegraphs. We are going frontier to 
take up position. I will resist.— MACHADO.” 

The Minister of Marine informed the. Company (‘Companhia da Zambezia”)— 
nearly half of which is owned by British shareholders—whose rights are threatened, 
“that the Portuguese Government had received intelligence which confirmed the above 
telegram, excepting, however, the concurrence of the British Government, since he 
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holds an official declaration that the latter is completely ignorant of what is passing in 
Africa, and has had no notice of the fact whatever.”’ 

The Machado who signed the telegram is our (the “Companhia da Zambezia’s *) 
agent at Tete, and cousin of the Mozambique man. 

What I told you about Digby Willoughby and Gungunhana should not be ignored, 
though at the same time, as the Mozambique Company are aliye to the fact, I do not 
think he will sueceed, but, as it is always the unexpected which occurs, it is as well to be 
watchful. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) V. LOVETT CAMERON. 


eee 
No. 56. 


The Earl of Rosebery to Commissioner Johnston. 


(No. 6. , 
telegeaphie.) Is Foreign Office, March 6, 1894. 
IT is stated in telegrams from various quarters that there is a danger of a collision 
taking place between the British and Portuguese forces in connection with the con- 
struction of telegraph line. To place your personal interpretation on the Convention 
and attempt to enforce it in Portuguese territory would be so grave a step that Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot believe it is one which you have taken. Telegraphic 
instructions have been sent to the Senior Naval Officer on the Zambesi to abstain from 
taking action. You have already received instructions to the same effect. You must 
at once return to explain. 


a ee 


No. 57. 
Sir H. MacDonell to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received March 7.) 


(No. 8. Africa.) 
My Lord, Lisbon, March 8, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith copies of a note from 
the Portuguese Minister of Forei Affairs, dated the 27th ultimo, relative +o alleged 
hostile proceedings by two British gun-boats at Tete against the local authorities with 
reference to the connection of the trans-African telegraph line across Portuguese 
territory, and also of the reply which, in accordance with telegraphic instructions 
received from your Lordship, 1 addressed to Senhor Arouca on the following day, to the 
effect that these proceedings, if correctly reported, were wholly unauthorized by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

The substance of this report had been verbally communicated to me by his 
Excellency, who called at the Legation for the purpose on the evening of the 26th 
ultimo, and I lost no time in informing your Lordship of the same by telegraph. 

In a further conversation which [ have had with Senhor Arouca since the date of 
the inclosed correspondence, his Excellency referred to the circumstance which, as 
mentioned in my despatch to your Lordship No. 52, Africa, of the 3rd November last, 
had been already intimated to me by Senhor Hintze Ribeiro when the latter held the 
seals of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, namely, that the Portuguese Government, so 
soon as it shall have learnt the points at which the trans-African line will touch 
the Portuguese frontiers, will at once begin to establish connection between those 
points. The necessary materials for carrying out the work are, I believe, already on the 
spot, 

é I also beg to inclose a copy of a statement published in to-day’s issue of the 
“ Economista,” and which refers to this question; it may be reasonably presumed that 
this extract partakes of the character of an official “ Communiqué.” 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. G. MacDONELL, 
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Inclosure 1. in No. 57. 


Senhor Arouca to Sir H. MacDonell. 
Seong mei 
our Excellency, Foreign Department, Lisbon, February 27, 1894. 

HIS Majesty’s Government have just been informed, by a telegram sent from 
Mozambique on the 25th instant, of grave facts which are at the present moment taking 
place there with reference to the construction of a line of telegraph which English 
labourers and electricians, supported, as it appears, by armed forees, are endeavouring to 
carry on across Portuguese territory. 

According tio the telegram above referred to there are two gun-boats at Tete for 
the purpose of supporting the construction in question, which is opposed by the Military 
Commandant at Tete, who protested against the interpretation placed for that purpose 
upon the XIth Article of the Treaty of June 1891, which is erroneously quoted with a 
view to justifying the act of violence. __ 

As your Excellency is aware, this matter is pending between Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government and that of His Most Faithful Majesty, as shown by the notes 
already exchanged, and until the two Governments interested in the matter shall have 
arrived at a definitive agreement, it is clear that the subjects of the two countries cannot 
be allowed to interpret the Article at their option, and to act in accordance with such 
interpretation. I have therefore most earnestly to request your Excellency to cause 
these facts to be brought under the notice of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government as 
soon as possible, in the well-grounded hope that Lord Rosebery will cause precise orders 
to be sent that any further proceedings on the part of the British forces and subjects 
until the question shall have been satisfactorily settled by the two Governments. 

| I avail, &e. 
(Signed) FREDERICO AROUCA. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 57. 
Sir H. MacDonell to Senhor Arouca. 


M. le Ministre, Lisbon, February 28, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s note of 
yesterday, informing me that the Portuguese Government had received a telegram from 
Mozambique reporting the arrival of two British gun-boats at Tete, for the purpose, as 
alleged, of supporting a working party engaged in the construction of a line of telegraph 
which they propose to carry on across the Portuguese territory, presumably the trans- 
African telegraph line. ‘o> Tf 

In reply, [have the honour to state that I lost no time in acquainting Her Majesty’s 
Government with the contents of that note; and the Earl of Rosebery has instructed 
me to assure the Portuguese Government that the reported proceedings of the officers 
of the two British gun-boats at Tete are entirely unauthorized by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that inquiries will be made into the allegation, of which no news had 
reached Her Majesty’s Government previous to my communication to them on this 


matter. 
I avail, &c. 
(Signed) H. G. MacDONELL, 





Inclosure 3 in No. 57. 
Extract from the “ Economista” of March 3, 1894. 
NO “Journal des Débats,” de 27 (edicio rosa) 1é-se 0 seguinte :— 
| “ Cape Town, le 26 Février. 


« AFRIQUE AUSTRALE.—Les Portugais menaoent de s’opposer & la construction, entre 
Tété et la sphére d’influence Britannique, du trongon de la grande ligne télégraphique 
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Siig que Mr. Cecil Rhodes établit en ce moment du Cap de Bonne-Espérance en 
gypte. 
‘* On prétend que des ordres leur auraient été donnés de Lisbonne dans ce sens.” 
completamente inexacta a informacio. Portugal nio se oppie 4 passagem da 


linha telegraphica pelo seu territorio. A noticia é falsa: mais uma proeza do famoso. 
Cecil Rhodes.* 


Nene erent eeiesaasieatbaainiseaapsemasensineneuinndicminn ett 
No. 58. 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office—(Received March 8.) 


Sir, Downing Street, March 8, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to transmit to you, for 
the Earl of Kimberley’s information, a telegram from the High Commissioner for South 
Africa, in reply to that addressed to him respecting the reported collision between 
British gun-boats and the Portuguese on the Zambesi, copy of which was furnished to. 
you to-day. 

lam, &e. 
(Signed) R. H. MEADE. 


Renee 


Inclosure in No. 58. 


Governor Sir H. Loch to the Marquis of Ripon. 

(Telegraphic.) ' March 8, 1894, 

WITH reference to reported collision on Zambesi, I have no information on the 
subject. Rhodes informs me that Johnston is superintending construction of telegraph 
line from Ishikpapa to Tete, line passing through both English and Portuguese territory. 
Anglo-Portuguese Convention gives right in respective spheres. No trouble was conse- 
quently anticipated by him. Rhodes supposes property of Company was attacked by 
Portuguese, and defended by gun-boat, 

A steamer leaves Delagoa Bay next Monday for Chinde. 


re 


No, 59, 


The Earl of Rosebery to Sir H. MacDonell. 
No. 4. Africa.) 
EFetenactiin) Up ' os Foreign Office, March 8, 1894, 

1 SENT to you, by yesterday’s mail, in my despatch No. 17 such information as I 
possess in regard to the Zambesi collision. I also forwarded the telegraphic instructions 
sent by Her Majesty’s Government, of which you are authorized to communicate the 
substance to the Portuguese Government. 


SS a en ron a 
No. 60. 
Memorandum by Sir P. Anderson. 
I HAVE seen Maguire, who says positively that he knows nothing of any orders to 
press on with the telegraph in spite of opposition, and assures me that he does not 


believe that Rhodes has had any communication lately with Johnston. 


* TRANSLATION.-—This report is entirely incorrect. Portugal does not oppose the passing of the line of 
telegraph through her territory. The news given is falseanother feat of the famous Cecil Rhodes, 
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I urged upon] him that, in the face of what has happened, arbitration is almost 
unavoidable, 

He referred to the annexed letter,* which shows that it was the Tete-Nyasa section 
that was to be laid. I fear this points to Johnston as the origin of the affair. 

No report of the advance of the telegraph construction seems to have been received 


by the Company. 
a! i, B.A. 
Foreign Office, March 8, 1894. 


The telegram in the papers to-day looks as if the collision might have some excuse. 


Foreign Office, March 8, 1894. 





No. 61, 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office.—(Received March 9.) 


Sir, Downing Street, March 8, 1894. 

WITH reference to your letter of the 1st instant (received in this Department on 
the 5th instant), I am directed by the Marquis of Ripon to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Earl of Kimberley, a copy of a telegram which has been addressed to 
the High Commissioner for South Africa respecting the reported collision between Her 
Majesty’s naval forces on the Zambesi and the Portuguese in connection with the 
construction of the ‘T'rans-Continental telegraph line. 


fam, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN BRAMSTON. 





Inclosure in No. 61. 
The Marquis of Ripon to Governor Sir H. Loch. 


(Telegraphic.) Downing Street, March 7, 1894, 7°15 P.m. 

INFORMATION required by telegraph as to report collision has occurred between 
British ship and Portuguese on Zambesi in connection with Trans-Continental telegraph 
line. Her Majesty’s Government much astonished at report, which they cannot under- 
stand. Send full particulars, as far as possible, by telegram. 





No. 62. 
The Law Officers of the Crown to the Earl of Kimberley.—(Received March 9.) 
My Lord, Royal Courts of Justice, March 8, 1894. 


WE were honoured with the Earl of Rosebery’s commands signified in Sir Philip 
Currie’s letter of the 11th December last, stating that he was directed to transmit to us 
the papers noted in the accompanying list, relative to a question which had arisen as to 
the interpretation of certain words in the Anglo-Portuguese Convention which was 
signed at Lisbon on the 11th June, 1891. 

That the object of that Convention was to define the territories in Bast Africa 
within the dominion of Portugal, and the spheres of influence of that Power and of Great 
Britain respectively, north and south of the Zambesi, and to make arrangements which 
would be mutually advantageous in respect to the territories under the influence of the 
two countries. 

That one of the effects of the Convention was to leave under the influence of 
Portugal a strip of territory between the north-eastern boundary of the British sphere 


® African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company, January 30, 1894. 
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caren of the Zambesi and the south-western boundary of that sphere north of the 
ambesi. 

That Article XI of the Convention was drawn up with the view of securing freedom 
of passage across the Zambesi, and the districts adjoining the right and left banks of 
that river mentioned in Article IV of that Convention, for each Power to its sphere 
lying north and south of that river. 

That in the fifth paragraph of Article XI it was stated that: “It is further under- 
stood that in the above-named districts each Power shall have the right, so far as may 
be reasonably required for the purpose of communication between territories under the 
influence of the same Power, to construct roads, railways, bridges, and telegraph lines 
across the district reserved to the other. The two Powers shal! have the right of 
acquiring in these districts, on reasonable conditions, the land necessary for such objects, 
and shall receive all other requisite facilities.’’ 

By the seventh paragraph of the same Article: “ Differences of opinion between 
the two Governments as to the execution of their respective obligations, incurred in 
accordance with the provisions of the preceding paragraph, shall be referred to the 
arbitration of two experts,” &c. 

That in the month of July last the African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company, 
a British enterprise, notified to Her Majesty’s Government their intention of constructing 
. a telegraph line from the territory of the British South Africa Company, south of 
the Zambesi, to the British Central Africa Protectorate, and asked Her Majesty’s 
Government to apply to the Portuguese Government, under Article XI of the Treaty of 
1891, for facilities for the execution of that portion of it which was to pass through the 
Portuguese disiricts adjoining the Zambesi. 

That the Portuguese Government replied that they had already granted a Con. 
cession for the construction of telegraph lines in territories, including the districts in 
question, to a Portuguese Company, who were prepared to undertake the work, and that 
nothing further could be expected of them. That doubts were, however, entertained in 
this country as to the financial capacity of the Portuguese Company to carry out the 
work with the necessary expedition; and that it was moreover considered imperative 
that the frequent confidential communications which would pass between the authorities 
in the British territories north and south of the Zambesi should pass through a 
British line. 

That the Portuguese Government were again applied to to allow the African Trange 
Continental Telegraph Company to construct the line. 

That they had, however, again refused, and based their refusal on the ground that, 
as the Portuguese Company had declared its ability and readiness to make the line as 
soon as the terminal points were decided upon, Her Majesty’s Government had no claim 
for further facilities, and that they could not reasonably require more for the purposes 
of intercommunication between the territories under their influence. 

That it would thus be seen that the matter really turned upon what was the proper 
interpretation of the words in Article XI of the Convention—* as far as may reasonably 
be required for the purposes of communication between territories under the influence of 
the same Power;” and how far the proposed connection by a Portuguese line could be 
said to supply the reasonable requirements stipulated for by Her Majesty’s Government 
under that Article. | 

That our opinion was requested upon that question. 

We were also honoured with a letter from Sir H. Perey Anderson, dated the 8th 
ultimo, inclosing a further communication from the British South Africa Company upon 


the subject.* ; ; 
We have taken the matter into our consideration, and have the honour to 


Report— 


That, in our opinion, the proposed connection by a Portuguese line does not supply 
the reasonable requirements of Her Majesty’s Government under Article XI of the 
Treaty, but that Her Majesty’s Government have a right to require all facilities to be 
given for the construction of a line under British control and management. 

We have, &c. ; 
(Signed) C. RUSSELL. 
JOHN RIGBY. 


i a a 


® No. 24. 
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No. 63. 


Colonial Office to Foreign Office.—(Received March 9.) 
Se Downing Street, March 9, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to transmit to you, for the 
Earl of Kimberley’s information, a further telegram from the High Commissioner for 
South Africa on the subject of the reported collision between British gun-boats and the 
Portuguese on the Zambesi, in continuation of that inclosed in the letter from this 
Department of yesterday’s date. 

I am, &e. 
(Signed) R. H. MEADE. 





Inclosure in No. 68. 
Governor Sir H. Loch to the Marquis of Ripon. 


(Telegraphic.) (Received March 9, 1894, 3°7 P.at.) 

GOVERNOR Natal reports Fry, contractor for the construction of telegraph, just 
arrived at Durban, says strained relations have existed for some time between Portuguese 
and Naval authorities, resulting in boycotting “ Herald” and “ Mosquito,” necessitating 
their having to go long way for provisions and fuel. Contractor Fry states Commander 
Carr warned Portuguese some time ago that if this was continued he would have to 
resort to force, On 20th February Contractor Fry saw boat put off from Portuguese 
fort at Tete towards a point on north bank of Zambesi where telegraph-poles had been 
planted, Portuguese fort at the same time firing four or five shots apparently in defiance. 
Fry saw no more, but after his arrival at Chinde news came down river of commence- 
ment of hostilities; but news wants confirmation. 





No. 64. 
Captain Cameron to Foreign Office.—(Received March 9.) 


Portland House, 73, Basinghall Street, London, 
Dear Sir, March 9, 1894. 
CAPTAIN CAMERON desires me to forward you copies of the correspondence 
between himself and the African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company (Limited), and 
also to say he has not yet received any answer to the telegram he spoke to you about 


yesterday. 
| Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) MORTAN LAMBERT, 


Private Secretary. 





Inclosure in No. 64. 


Correspondence between Captain Cameron and the African Trans-Continental Telegraph 
: Company. 





(1.) 
Captain Cameron to African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company, May 2, 1893. 


THIS letter calls attention to a notice in the “ Times” relative to the construction 
- of a telegraph, and asking for points of connection. 
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(2.) 
African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company to Captain Cameron. 


Sir, 19, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, May 4, 1898. 
I am in receipt of your letter of the 2nd instant, for which I am obliged. I will 
submit it to my Directors at the first opportunity. 
Iam, &c. 
(For Secretary), 
(Signed) HERBERT CANNING. 


(3.) 
Captain Cameron to African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company. 


Sir, June 15, 1893. 

In reference to your letter of the 4th ultimo, I am still without the information 
which I requested might be furnished me. 

_ I have the honour to again request that the information asked may be sent me, 
viz., at what points on the north and south of the Portuguese territories lying above the 
Rivers Luenya and Shiré you intend approaching the Portuguese frontiers in order that 
there may be no delay in establishing communication across the Portuguese territory in 
question under the Concession held by the “ Companhia da Zambezia” from the Portu- 


guese Government. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) V. LOVETT CAMERON. 


(4.) 
Companhia da Zambezia to African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company. 


Dear Sir, June 22, 1893. 
Captain Cameron, as Chairman of the ‘‘ Companhia da Zambezia’ (London Com- 
mittee), is much surprised at receiving no answer to his letter to you dated the 15th 


June last. | 
He now wishes me to say that he cannot longer be responsible for any delay which 


may occur through his not being furnished with the information required. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) MORTAN LAMBERT, 


Private Secretary. 


5.) 
African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company to Companhia da Zambezia. 


Dear Sir, 19, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, July 8, 1893. 
The letter from Captain Cameron and the subsequent letters have been received, 


d hall ha answer in a day or two. 
and you s ve an answ y Youre faithfally, 


(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 





(6.) 
African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company to Companhia da Zambezia. 


Dear Sir, 19, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, July 5, 1898. 

I am desired by my Directors to acknowledge the receipt of Captain Cameron’s 
letters of the 2nd May last and the 15th ultimo, also of your letter of the 22nd 
ultimo. 
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In reply, I am to say that as the British South Africa Company is in communication 
with Her Majesty’s Government on the subject of the exercise by Great Britain of her 
rights under Article XI of the Anglo-Portuguese Convention of the 11th June, 1891, it 
is considered better than any and all matters arising under this Article should be dealt 
with by the two Governments, and not directly by my Company and your Company. 


am, &e. 
(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 





No. 65. 
British South Africa Company to Foreign Office.—(Received March 10.) 


Sir, 19, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, March 9, 1894. 

I AM desired by my Directors to refer you to my letter of the 6th November 
last, inclosing draft of suggested Agreement relating to the administration of the 
territories within the field of this Company’s operations north of the Zambesi, and 
we British Central Africa Protectorate, to which no reply has yet been received by this 
office. 

As expenditure in Nyasaland and the sphere of operations of this Company 
north of the Zambesi is still proceeding upon the scale laid down by the draft com- 
munications between Mr. Rhodes and Commissioner Johnston of last May, this Company, 
and Mr. Rhodes in particular, are most anxious that some settlement should be speedily 
arrived at ; and I am directed to suggest that the time is come when it might be advisable 
to hold a meeting between representatives of the Company and some members of the 
Foreign Office, with a view of ascertaining what the points of difference are as to the 
terms of the proposed settlement, and if and how these differences are capable of 
adjustment. 

It is understood that such a course of proceeding was at one time under the con- 
sideration of Lord Rosebery. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General, Mr, H. H. Johnston, has informed 
my Directors that he has addressed a further communication to the Foreign Office on 
the subject of future expenditure north of the Zambesi, and adds that he has no doubt 
the despatch in question, or the gist of it, has been communicated to this Company by 
Her Majesty's Government. If the communication has been received, and the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs thinks it desirable that its purport should be 
laid before this Company, my Directors would be glad to have a copy of the despatch, or 
~~ of it which Her Majesty’s Government may think it proper to communicate 
to them. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 





No. 66. 
Sir H. MacDonell to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received March 11.) 


(No. 6. Africa.) 
(Telegraphic.)  P. Lisbon, March 11, 1894. 

THE version of the incident at Tete published in the English newspapers has been 
repeated in the Portuguese journals of to-day. The impression produced is a very bad 
one, it being clearly understood here that the Portuguese Government is prepared. to 
effect the connection between the English lines of telegraph and is only waiting to learn at 
what points this is required to be made. This cireumstance was referred to in my 
despatch No. 52, Africa, of 1893. 

The following communiqué, founded upon Reports received by this Government from 
M. de Soveral, is also published in to-day’s Lisbon papers :— 

“We learn on authority that the Portuguese and British Governments are engaged 
upon negotiations relating to the questions of the passage of the telegraph lines, of the 
stations, and of the points of connection on the frontier of our territories. Any 
collision arising out of this matter must consequently be out of the question; or at any 

482 U 


Sir H. MacDonell, 
Nos, 45 and 46 of 
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Sir H. MacDonell, 
No. 52, Novem- 
ber 3, 1893 


March 1, 1894. 
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rate, assuming such a collision to have taken place, the Commander of the British gune 
boat “ Mosquito” has gone beyond the limit of his instructions. 

“We have reason to believe that the Portuguese Government has received an 
assurance from the Government of Great Britain, given directly the latter were informed 
of the report, to the effect that due punishraent would be meted out to the Commander of 
Her Majesty’s ship or any other British official who should be found guilty of any act of 
violence or irregularity.” 

_ Since the date of my last despatch, no further information has reached Senhor Arouca. 
His Excellency tells me, however, that he has forwarded repeated instructions to 
Quilimane that no resistance should be offered to any attack, and also that British officials 
should on no account be molested. 


—eeeeeeeSFSsSsSsSsSsSsese 


No. 67. 
Memorandum by Sir C. Hill. 


IN June last Her Majesty’s Commissioner in N yasaland signed an Agreement with 
Captain Andrea, the Portuguese Senior Officer in’ the Zambesi, for a trans-African 
tele aoa but the Portuguese Government repudiated Captain Andrea’s action, and 
recalled him, 

In July the African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company, under the auspices of 
the South Africa Company, asked us to get them the facilities for the construction of a 
telegraph line under Article XI of the Treaty of the 11th June, 1891. 

We asked the Portuguese Government, who declined, on the ground that they had 
granted a Concession to the “Companhia da Zambezia,” a Portuguese Company, of 
which Captain Cameron, R.N., is the English representative, for the construction of such 
lines as the Portuguese Government thought requisite, 

We received these answers on the 28th and 30th September, and sent copies of 
them to the South Africa Com any on the 4th October. 

We pointed out that the Portuguese Government considered that all that remained 
to be done was to fix the points at which the Company’s line would touch Portuguese 
territory, and the term within whieh the connecting portion of the line within such 
territory was to be constructed ; and we asked if they would accept the proposed con- 
struction by the Zambesi Company, and, if not, why not. 

They replied on the 12th October that they could not accept this, as they had no 
confidence in the financial ability of the Portuguese Company, or in its power to construct 
the line in a reasonable time, and that it was necessary to have the whole through 
telegraph system in their own hands, 

On the 20th October we Wrote to Lisbon expressing regret at the answer of the 
Portuguese Government, and saying we could not accept their argument, 

In reply, they appealed to the words of the Article which refer to the “ reasonable ” 
requirements of either Government; the point was thought worthy of reference to the 
Law Officers, but their Report has only now been received, and no further communica- 
tions have been exchanged with Lisbon in regard to the argument. 

But the Portuguese reply was sent to Mr. Maguire, M.P., as representing the South 
Africa Company, on the 23rd November, and he replied on the 4th December urging 
the Company’s view. 

The Duke of Abercorn, a Director of the South Africa Company, saw Lord Rosebery 
on the subject on the 28th January, when his Lordship said that Mr. Rhodes had go 
treated the Portuguese that any Concession which had a suspicion of his name about it 
was almost impossible at Lisbon. He added that he had recommended that on 
Mr. Rhodes’ return (which was then expected in April) an attempt should be made to 
settle the questions at issue between the Portuguese Government and the Company. 
The Portuguese Minister was informed of this, 

Captain Cameron has communicated to ug letters which show that so early as last 
May he wrote to the Trans-Continental Company informing them of his Concession, and 
asking at what points they proposed to touch the Portuguese frontier; but they answered 
him on the 5th July (the same day on which they first wrote to us) that as the South 
Africa Company was in communication with Her Majesty’s Government on the subject 
it was considered better that any and all matters arising under the Article should be 
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dealt with by the two Governments, and not directly by the two Companies. They have 
since maintained that attitude towards him. 
Mr. Johnston has had copies of the early despatches on the subject ; the last were 
sent to him on the 12th October. i= 
0... EG 


Foreign Office, March 12, 1894. 


ee ee ee ee eS Se) ee oe 
No. 68. 


Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 13, 1894, 

IN a telegram from Cape Town published in the “Times” of the 12th March it is 
stated, with reference to the reported Anglo-Portuguese collision on the Zambesi, that 
the steamer which left Durban on the 9th instant took despatches from the Chartered 
Company for Mr. H. H. Johnston strongly approving his action in preventing wilful 
destruction of the Company’s property, and asking whether he required assistance. 

I am directed by the Earl of Kimberley to state that his Lordship would be glad 
if it could be ascertained by telegraph, through the Governor of the Cape, whether there 
is any truth in the above statement. 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


a Te Pe ee ee 
No. 69. 


Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 14, 1894. 

WITH reference to your letter of the 8th September, 1893, I am directed by the 
Earl of Kimberley to transmit to you a copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner and Consul-General for British Central Africa,* forwarding the text of Regulatiens 
he has drawn up, under “The Africa Order in Council, 1889,” dealing with the engage- 
ment of native labour in the Protectorate. 

The considerations by which Mr. Johnston has been actuated in the matter are 
fully described in his despatch, and appear to make the establishment of some control 
over the engagement of native labourers very desirable ; but, before expressing approval 
of the terms of the Regulations in question, Lord Kimberley would be glad to learn from 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies whether they are, in his opinion, right and proper, 
and to receive any general observations which the Marquis of Ripon may have to offer 
on the subject. If his Lordship agrees in the objects and principle of the Regulations 
they will be submitted to Mr. A. Gray for opinion as to the precise form in which they 
are drawn, as that gentleman has already been consulted as to the general form in 
which Regulations under the Order in Council should be issued, and has furnished the 
model adopted by Mr. Johnston. 


Lam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


5a a ee ee eS Oe ee 
No. 70. 


Colonial Office to Foreign Office.—(Received March 15.) 


Sir, Downing Street, March 15, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Earl of Kimberley, with reference to the letter from your Department 
of the 13th instant, a copy of a telegram from the Marquis of Ripon to Sir H. Loch on 
the subject of the Anglo-Portuguese collision on the Zambesi. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) R. H, MEADE. 
Se a ee eS es 
* No, 49. 
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Inclosure in Ne. 70. 
The Marquis of Ripon to Governor Sir H. Loch. 


{Telegraphic.) P. Downing Street, March 14, 1894, 4°5 p.m. 

REFERRING to your telegram of 8th March, press telegram states that steamer 
sailed from Durban 9th March, carrying despatches to Johnston from British South 
Africa Company approving action preventing destruction of the Company’s property, 
and asking whether assistance required. Ascertain and telegraph whether report is 
accurate. 


Te ee re A SO ee re a ee ee 
No. 72, 


The Earl of Kimberley to Sir H. MacDonell. 
(No. 23. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, March 16, 1894. 
IN your despatch No. 48, Africa, Confidential, of the 14th October last, you 
inclosed a translation of a note addressed to you by the Portuguese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs respecting the excessive rent demanded by the authorities at Quilimane 
fo. the plot of land in the Chinde, described as the Extra Concession. 

In this note M. Hintze Ribeiro, while denying that Senhor Ennes ever suggested 
a settlement on the basis of a reciprocal grant to Portugal of a lease of ground on Lake 
Nyasa, stated that instructions had been sent to the authorities at Quilimane to come 
to a prompt and friendly settlement of the question by reducing the amount of the rent 
demanded. 

From the accompanying copy of a despatch now received from Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioner and Consul-General for Central Africa,* it appears that no such settlement has 
yet been arrived at, and I have to request you to inquire whether any further infor- 
mation has reached the Portuguese Government from the local authorities on the 
subject. 

You will notice that it was the Governor-General of Mozambique who stated to 
Mr. Johnston that the matter might be adjusted by a further grant of land to the 
Portuguese at Leopard Bay, Lake Nyasa, and that in consequence Mr. Johnston 
forwarded to his Excellency a lease for ninety nine years of an Extra Concession at that 

lace. 
r An account of Mr. Johnston’s communications with his Excellency is contained in 
Mr. Johnston’s despatch No. 29 of the 19th August, 1893, printed in Section No. 72 of 
the North Zambesi print. 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) KIMBERLEY. 


a 
No. 72. 


Foreign Office to Mr. Gray. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 16, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to transmit to you herewith a printed 
copy of Regulations drawn up by Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General 
for British Central Africa, under ‘‘ The Africa Order in Council, 1889,” dealing with— 

1. The registration of non-testamentary documents in the British Central Africa 
Protectorate ; and 

2. For preventing the introduction of coffee disease into British Central Africa. 

Before approving the above-mentioned Regulations Lord Kimberley would be glad 
to be favoured with your opinion as to whether they can properly be issued in their 
present form. 

A copy of the Regulations already settled by you in the case of Zanzibar is 
inclosed herewith for convenience of reference, in case you should wish to consult them. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


nner 
® No. 51. + Inclosures 2, 3, and 4 in No. 49. 
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No. 73. 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office.—(Received March 17.) 


Sir, Downing Street, March 17, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Earl of Kimberley, with reference to the letter from this Department 
of the 15th instant, a copy of the telegram from the High Commissioner, South Africa, 
on the subject of the reported Anglo-Portuguese collision on the Zambesi. 


lam, &c. 
(Signed) R. H. MEADE. 





| Inclosure in No. 73. 
Governor Sir H. Lech to the Marquis of Ripon. 


(Telegraphic.) (Received March 16, 1894, 3°2 P.M. 

REFERRING to your telegram of 14th March, Rhodes says he took advantage 
of steamer leaving for Chinde to tell Johnston he was glad to hear that telegraph 
poles and material had been protected from destruction, and added, ‘‘ Do you require any 
assistance ?” but of course any steps that might have become necessary would only have 
been taken subject to approval of, and after reference to, Her Majesty’s Government. 
Rhodes made inquiry, as he had no information except newspaper reports. 


TS 


No. 74. 
Foreign Office to British South Africa Company. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 17, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
the 9th instant, stating that your Directors are anxious to arrive at a settlement of the 
questions relating to the future administration of the field of the British South Africa 
Company’s operations north of the Zambesi, and to the British Central Africa Protec- 
torate so far as these latter affect the Company. | 

The Company also ask to be furnished with a copy of the Report on the subject 
which has been addressed to the Secretary of State by Mr. Johnston. 

I am to state, in reply, that the reports recently received from Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioner contemplate a large grant from Imperial funds, after sanction by Parliament. 
They necessitate an exhaustive examination of the financial position of the Protec- 
torate. They also show that there has been misconception as to the character of the 
arrangement discussed between the Commissioner and Mr. Rhodes. ‘The situation has 
been thereby materially altered, and the general position of the Protectorate will have 
to be carefully reviewed. Personal consultation with Mr. Johnston is indispensable. 
He has been directed to return as soon as possible, and is expected in England in the 
month of June next. 

Lord Kimberley regrets that it will consequently be impossible at present to discuss 
the questions with the Company. 

As regards Mr. Johnston’s special communication referred to in your letter, I am 
to observe that it raises points of a very controversial character, and that it is essentially 
of the character of a Report from an official to the Government. 

Lord Kimberley does not think that it can properly, at present, be communicated to 
the Company. — 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


[452] x 
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No. 75. 
Foreign Office to the Law Officers of the Crown. 


Gentlemen, Foreign Office, March 17, 1894, 

WITH reference to your Report of the 8th instant, I have the honour to return to 
you, by direction of the Earl of Kimberley, the Treaty with Portugal of the 11th June, 
1891, and to ask your opinion in regard to a further point which has arisen in connection 
with the interpretation of that document. 

The Portuguese Minister has intimated that, in the opinion of his Government, it is 
agreed under paragraph 7 of Article XI that all differences of opinion between the two 
Governments as to the execution of their respective obligations under the 5th and 6th 
paragraphs of the Article shall be referred to arbitration. 

It appears to Lord Kimberley to be doubtful whether the words of the 7th paragraph 
are properly susceptible of so wide an interpretation. 

Arbitration is provided for under that paragraph in case of differences of opinion as 
to the execution of obligations incurred in accordance with the provisions of the preceding 


original Treaty has been examined, and it is found that, whereas in the English text, in 
which the draft was drawn up and initialled by the negotiators, the 5th and 6th paragraphs 
are divided as in the print, in the Portuguese text they are united. Lord Kimberley does 
not, however, propose to base an argument on this point, as it seems clear that the object 
of the negotiators was to apply arbitration to the two paragraphs which, in the English 
version, have been accidentally divided. 

But the wording of the 7th paragraph appears to lead to the inference that it was 
inserted not as a general arbitration clause, but as explanatory of the “ arbitration herein- 
after mentioned” to be resorted to in case of differences of opinion respecting railway regu- 
lations and laws. If this interpretation be correct, there is no provision for arbitration in 
regard to differences of opinion respecting telegraphic communication. 

There is, however, in Article XV a special reference to arbitration in the latter case. 
Under it Great Britain and Portugal engage to facilitate telegraphic communication in 
their respective spheres. In paragraph 4 the two Powers engage to give every facility 
for the connection of telegraphic lines constructed in their respective spheres; and 
paragraph 5 says that “ details in respect to such connection . . . . . shall, if not settled 

y common consent, be referred to the arbitration of experts under the conditions 
prescribed in Article XI.” 

Lord Kimberley is disposed to consider that this engagement is not applicable to the 
case under discussion. Article XI deals with the contingency of connecting telegraphs in 
two spheres belonging to one of the Contracting Parties by a line constructed across 
intervening territory belonging to the other party. Article XV provides for the connection 
of telegraph lines constructed in adjoining spheres of the two parties. The cases are 
essentially different, and, in Lord Kimberley’s opinion, the latter Article has no bearing 
upon the point now under discussion. 

It is, however, quite possible that the Portuguese Government might take another 
view, and put forward a general claim to arbitration founded on Article XV as well as 
Article XI. 

I am therefore to request that you will further take the provisions of these two 
Articles into your special consideration, and that you will favour Lord Kimberley with 
your opinion on the questions raised in this letter with respect to their interpretation. 

1 am to add that, in view of pending discussions with the Portuguese Government, it 
is important to learn your views as soon ag possible. 

Iam, &e. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON, 
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No. 76, 
Question asked in the House of Commons, March 19, 1894. 


Mr. James William Lowther,—To ask the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can now give the House any information respecting the reported collision 
between British and Portuguese forces on the Zambesi. 
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Answer. 


We have not yet heard definitely what has happened to give rise to this report of a 
¢ollision on the Zambesi. Instructions have, however, been sent both by Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Portuguese Government to prevent a recurrence of anything of the 
kind if a collision has already taken place. 


EN 
No. 77. 
Sir H. MacDonell to the Earl of Kimberley.—(Received March 20.) 


(No. 9. Africa.) 
My Lord, Lisbon, March 14, 1894. 

IN accordance with Lord Rosebery’s telegraphic instructions, I have communicated 
to the Portuguese Minister of Foreign Affairs the substance of the various telegrams and 
despatches contained in the Foreign Office despatch No. 17, Africa, of the 7th instant, 
relative to the conflict which is said to have occurred at Tete. 

I took that opportunity likewise to inform his Excellency of the contents of the 
telegram from the Governor of the Cape giving the version of the incident as reported by 
Contractor Fry from Durban, and I pointed out to him that though the latter information 
was derived from a perhaps doubtful source, it appeared, nevertheless, to bear a certain 
semblance of truth, inasmuch as the Portuguese authority may have taken it upon 
themselves to refuse to the gun-boats the necessary supplies of fuel and provisions. 
Furthermore, I added, that from the report in question it appeared as if the fort had fired 
several times, possibly with blank cartridge, as a warning against the further erection of 
the telegraph poles. If such were the case, I said, the Portuguese authorities had certainly 
acted hastily, and the British naval officer in command was in some measure excusable for 
resenting such action. 

His Excellency assured me that when the news of the alleged collision first reached 
the Government, the Minister of Marine lost no time in sending telegraphic instructions to 
the Governor of Quilimane to the effect that no resistance should be offered, that the 
British officials should on no account be molested, and if the agents of the Company 
persisted by force in continuing the construction of the telegraph line the Governor was to 
limit himself to protesting. I*urthermore, he added, renewed instructions to the above 
effect had been sent to Quilimane, and as the Government had received no further 
information regarding the occurrence, he trusted that its importance had either been 
exaggerated, or that matters had since taken a more peaceful aspect. Senhor Arouca 
then requested me to thank your Lordship for the information I had been instructed to 
convey to him. The action of Her Majesty’s Government in this case, he said, constituted 
a further proof of the thoroughly correct and straightforward action of that Government 
in all: matters connected with these South-East African questions, and the Portuguese 
Government was deeply obliged for their earnest endeavour to smovothe away, at a moment 
so critical for the Portuguese Administration, what he trusted would prove an incident 
brought about by the over-ambitious designs of the Chartered Company. ‘Whether the 
incident, he added, proved insignificant or important, it is in itself sufficient to show the 
necessity of an early understanding on the question of delimitation, which question seemed 
to him to be the key to all the difficulties which have arisen and will necessarily arise, so 
Jong as it remains a cause of incessant friction between our respective authorities. 

His Excellency then went on to remark that the Portuguese Government have 
necessarily been expecting a reply to their note, a copy of which was inclosed in my No. 52 
of the 3rd November last, in which the Portuguese Governmer* relies on the words of 
Article XI of the Convention of June 1891—* as far as may ve reasonably required ”— 
in justification of their right to construct the connecting line and to protest against the 
work being carried out by the Company. They have, Senhor Arouca said, been awaiting 
since the date of that note to be informed at what points the connection was to be effected. 
If any doubt, his Excellency added, should exist as to the interpretation of the above 
words, the same Article of the Convention clearly provides that any difference of ovinion 
should be referred to arbitration. 

In anticipation of a favourable reply to the avove-inentioned note, the Portuguese 
Government lost no time in providing on the spot the necessary material for the construc- 
tion of the line across their territory. 

I may here observe, in reply to the Foreign Office despatch No. 16, Africa, of the 
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7th March with reference to this subject, that the Mozambique Company granted, with the 
assent of the Government, to the so-called Zambesi Telegraph Company a Concession for 
laying telegraph lines throughout that portion of the Portuguese territory, together with a 
cable from Quilimane to Mozambique. When, however, the question of laying the 
Trans-African telegraph line was brought before this Government, the Zambesia Telegraph 
Company was not yet formed, or had not got together the necessary capital; whereupon 
the Portuguese Government lost no time in providing and forwarding to the spot the 
necessary material, on the understanding that when the Zambesia Company had procured 
the necessary capital it should take over the Trans-African connecting line as part of its 
system. 

: The Zambesia Telegraph Company, when regularly established, will in reality be an 
offshoot of the Mozambique Company, with, I believe, Captain Lovett Cameron. at the 
head of it. 

In conclusion, I may perhaps venture to observe that it is deeply to be regretted that, 
at a moment so critical for this Government, owing to the difficulties they have to contend 
with at home and abroad, and at a moment, moreover, when our relations with Portugal 
are assuming a more friendly and cordial aspect, the English newspapers, more especially 
the “Times,” should, on the meagre and unreliable information received from South 
Africa, have deemed it wise and politic to arrive at the foregone conclusion that the 
Portuguese have infringed the Convention, and have resorted to acts of violence. 

The tone and language of the Portuguese press, as your Lordship will see by the 
inclosed translation, contrasts favourably with the unmeasured and one-sided views 
expressed in the various English journals, and in some measure perhaps justifies their 
impression that the opinion of the latter is not altogether unselfish. 

_ Thave, &e. 
(Signed) H. G. MacDONELL. 





Inclosure in No. 77. 


Extract from the “ Economista”’ of March 14, 1894. 
(Translation.) 

Tur Conriicr at Trre.—lIt appears that no later news has been received as regards 
the real or supposed conflict at Tete than those already published in this journal. It is 
likely that in the course of a few days further telegrams will be received conveying a 
complete and accurate account of what occurred out there, respecting which no clear 
information has as yet been received. The packet which called at Quilimane will shortly 
be arriving at Mozambique, and therefore we shall soon know what is the real truth as 
regards the conflict itself, and as to the course which led to it. 

In the meanwhile, however, it is well to be able to record the just and correct attitude 
not only of the British Government but also of a part of the British press and of some 
French journals upon this matter. We are not much accustomed to see justice rendered 
to us abroad, so that it is rather gratifying to see so many people declaring themselves in 
our favour with reference to the news published. . 

It would certainly be lamentable were it otherwise in view of the clear and evident 
justice of our cause. ; : 

Even if it were proved—which there is no reason to suppose may be the case—that 
in the conflict there has been imprudence on our part, or rather, that we have not accepted 
without some violent protest the impositions of any British Agents or Companies, even so, 
the position of Portugal in this matter would be excellent. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes has concocted, for the purpose of supporting the rather tottering 
South Africa Company, the Transcontinental Telegraph Atrican Company, and was 
prepared to carry the line of telegraph across our territory. It was another financial and 
political manceuvre in continuation of others of which he has successively made use in 
order to attain the ends he has in view, and which are possibly not quite in accordance 
with the real interests of Great Britain. 

He ought, in order to be able to carry the line of telegraph across our territory, to 
have ascertained the views of his own Government, so that the latter might, by agreement 
with the Portuguese Government, settle in what manner the clause relating to this matter 
in the Treaty of the 11th June, 1891, should be carried out. 

The two Governments were accordingly endeavouring to come to an agreement on 
this point, and there did not seem to be any obstacle in the way of a perfectly satisfactory 
and reasonable settlement being made. 
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Mr. Cecil Rhodes would no doubt get his Transcontinental Telegraph, which will 
certainly not go beyond Nyasa, and Portugal would at the same time maintain her rights. 
Mr. Rhodes, however, as well as the agents of the ‘Transcontinental Company, thought 
proper, as it appears, to act independently of the Portuguese and British Governments, 
and with the assent of certain Delegates of the British Government in Zambesia, they have 
endeavoured to effect by violence what they might lave obtained in a regular and proper 
manner had they chosen to await the agreement which the two Governments would 
come to. 

It is evident that this mode of proceeding is as much offensive to the Portuguese 
Government as it is to the British Government. Mr. Cecil Rhodes may be, and no doubt 
will be, excused by a few pseudo English patriots who are always ready to attack and give 
offence to a small nation like Portugal; but he will surely be condemned by the British 
Government, whose authority he has disregarded, whose dignity he has offended, and 
whose flag he has sullied, by inducing her gallant sailors to make use of it as a disree 
putable standard to cover an unheard-of act of violence against a friendly nation. 

We feel sure that if any British ship has acted in this manner, he will have met with 
a proper response on our part. 

We believe that the prudence displayed by our Government, as well as the worthy 
attitude assumed by the British Government, will be effectual in settling the conflict—if it 
actually occurred—in an honourable manner, and in forcing Mr. Cecil Rhodes—this time 
at least—to retrace his steps somewhat confused, and, we know not, possibly ashamed. 





No. 78. 
Sir H. MacDonell to the Earl of Kimberley.—(Received March 20.) 


(No. 11. Africa, Confidential.) 
My Lord, Lisbon, March 14, 1894, 

BEFORE receiving the copy of Mr. Commissioner Johnston’s despatch inclosed in 
the Foreign Office despatch No. 15, Africa, of the 26th February last, I had, in a 
conversation with the Prime Minister, expressed regret that the summary removal of 
Captain Andrea from the post of Governor of Quilimane should have been due to his 
adhesion, ad referendum, to the draft proposal of the trans-African telegraph scheme. 

His Excellency assured me that it was much against his inclination that he had 
been obliged to recall Captain Andrea, as he was considered one of the most capable, 
enlightened, and popular officers of the Royal Portuguese navy, and was generally 
esteemed. Unfortunately, his Excellency added, his popularity has, in the course of his 
last mission, caused his best friends to be his greatest enemies, in injudiciously giving 
out that he was a tool in their hands, 

I have reason to believe, however, that Captain Andrea will ere long obtain a better 
appointment than the one he held at Quilimane. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. G., MacDONELL. 





No. 79. 
The Law Officers of the Crown to the Earl of Kimberley.— (Received March 20.) 
My Lord, Royal Courts of Justice, March 19, 1894. 


WE were honoured with your Lordship’s commands signified in Sir Percy 
Anderson’s letter of the 17th instant, stating that, with reference to our Report of the 
8th instant, he was directed to return to us the Treaty with Portugal of the 11th June, 
1891, and to ask our opinion in regard to a further point which had arisen in connec- 
tion with the interpretation of that document. 

That the Portuguese Minister had intimated that, in the opinion of his Govern- 
ment, it was agreed, under paragraph 7 of Article XI, that all differences of opinion 
between the two Governments as to the execution of their respective obligations 
under (43 1 and 6th paragraphs of the Article should be referred to arbitration. 
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That it appeared to your Lordship to be doubtful whether the words of the 
7th paragraph were properly susceptible of so wide an interpretation. 

That arbitration was provided for under that paragraph in case of differences of 
age as to the execution of obligations incurred in accordance with the provisions 
of the preceding paragraph. 

That the immediately preceding paragraph was short and unimportant. 

That the original Treaty had been examined, and it was found that whereas in the 
English text, in which the draft was drawn up and initialled by the negotiators, the 
5th and 6th paragraphs were divided as in the print, in the Portuguese text they 
were united. 

That your Lordship did not, however, propose to base an argument on that point, 
as it seemed clear that the object of the negotiators was to apply arbitration to 
the two paragraphs which, in the English version, had been accidentally divided. 

But that the wording of the 7th paragraph appeared to lead to the inference 
that it was inserted not as a general arbitration clause, but as explanatory of the 
“arbitration hereinafter mentioned” to be resorted to in case of differences of opinion 
respecting railway regulations and laws. 

That if that interpretation were correct, there was no provision for arbitration in 
regard to differences of opinion respecting telegraphic communication. 

That there was, however, in Article XV a special reference to arbitration in the 
latter case. That under it Great Britain and Portugal engaged to facilitate telegraphic 
communication in their respective spheres; that in paragraph 4 the two Powers 
engaged to give every facility for the connection of telegraphic lines constructed in 
their respective spheres; and that paragraph 5 stated that “ details in respect to such 
connection shall, if not settled by common consent, be referred to the arbitration of 
experts under the conditions presented in Article XI.” 

That your Lordship was disposed to consider that that engagement was not 
applicable to the case under discussion. That Article XI dealt with the contingency 
of connecting telegraphs in two spheres belonging to one of the Contracting Parties 
by a line constructed across intervening territory belonging to the other party. That 
Article XV provided for the connection of telegraph lines constructed in adjoining 
spheres of the two parties. 

That the cases were essentially different, and that in your Lordship’s opinion the 
latter Article had no bearing upon the point now under discussion. 

That it was, however, quite possible that the Portuguese Government might take 
another view, and put forward a general claim to arbitration founded on Article XV 
as: well as Article XI. ) 

That Sir Perey Anderson was, therefore, to request that we would further take 
the provisions of those two Articles into our special consideration, and that we would 
favour your Lordship with our opinion on the questions raised in the letter of 
reference with respect to their interpretation. 

We have considered the matter, and, in obedience to your Lordship’s commands 
have the honour to 

Report— 


That, in our opinion, paragraph 7 (as to arbitration) of Article XI of the Treaty 
does apply to differences of opmion between the two Governments as to the execution 
of their respective obligations under the 5th and 6th paragraphs of the same Article of 
the Treaty (English version). _ 

In our opinion, neither the provision as to arbitration at the end of paragraph 5 
of Article XI, nor that at the end of Article XV, conflicts with this construction. 
Those provisions do not cover the same ground as paragraph 7 of Article XI. 

We therefore think that the contention of the Portuguese Government, as 
expressed in the 2nd paragraph of the letter of the Secretary of State addressed to us, 
dated the 17th instant, is right. 

We have, &c. 


(Signed) C. RUSSELL. 
JOHN RIGBY. 
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No. 81*. 
Royal Geographical Society to Foreign Office.—(Received March 21.) 


1, Savile Row, Burlington Gardens, London, 
Sir, March 19, 1894. 

I AM desired by the Council of this Society respectfully to draw the attention of 
the Earl of Kimberley to the radical changes which are being introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General, Mr. H. H. J ohnston, into the spelling of 
names in British Central Africa. 

I send you a copy of the Rules for spelling of place names which, after much 
consideration, have been drawn up by the Royal Geographical Society, and adopted by 
the Admiralty, and it is understood by the Foreign Office and other Government Depart- 
ments. They have likewise been adopted by the Government of the United States, and 
as far as possible by the Governments of France and Germany. 

The main alteration introduced by Mr. Johnston is the substitution of the letters 
“tsh” for the well-known and universally understood English combination “ch.” The 
change has been introduced quite recently. In Blue Book, “ Africa No. 2, 1890,” the word 
‘“‘Chinde”’ occurs very frequently, and is so spelled by Mr. Johnston. The Post Office is 
established at Chinde for the whole of British East Africa. But the official stamp now 
uses the spelling “'Tshinde,” which frequently covers despatches to the Admiralty in 
which the spelling is “ Chinde.” = eh 

The well-known place on the Shiré River hitherto always spelled “ Chilomo ” is now 
changed by Mr. Johnston into “‘Tshiromo.” A reference to pp. 2 and 8 of “ Africa 
No. 5, 1892,” will give many other instances of the quite uncalled-for change of “ ch” 
into the foreign “ tsh.” 

Not only is this a violation of the rules which it is understood have been adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and followed by all geographers, but it will cause trouble 
and perplexity in the future to those who may have occasion to consult Mr. Johnston’s 
official despatches. 

The spelling “ch” has been used by Livingstone and other travellers in Central 
Africa for many years; to change it capriciously into “tsh” is contrary to the principles 
of English orthography, is inconsistent with the system which prevails in all other cases 
in which the Foreign Office is concerned, and can serve no good purpose. It would be 
as reasonable for Mr, Johnston to change the spelling of his own name to “ Dshonston,” 
or the word ‘“‘church ” to “tshurtsh. 

The Council of this Society, therefore, venture to hope that the Earl of Kimberley 
will give instructions that in official documents, at least, the accepted English method of 
expressing the sound indicated by “ch” be adhered to. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. SCOTT KELTIE. 
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No. 80. 
Memorandum by Sir P. Anderson. 


MR. MAGUIRE brought some despatches and telegrams from Fort Salisbury and 
Cape Town about the telegraph. The latest date was the 28th February. | 

He said he would not leave them or make them official. 

The only point in them bearing on the conflict is a statement by Johnston that he 
was going to put up an iron pole on the Zambesi “as a test,” to see what the Portuguese 


would do. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
Foreign Office, March 20, 1894. | 





No. 80*. 


Foreign Office to Captain Cameron, R.N. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 20, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to state to you that he has had under his 
consideration, amongst other claims to landed estates in the British Central Africa 
Protectorate, that of the Central African and Zoutpansberg Company, which has formed 
the subject of recent correspondence between this Department and yourself. 

I am to express his Lordship’s regret that, owing to the importance of the land 
question as affecting the interests and future development of the Protectorate, he feels it 
necessary to await the arrival of Mr. Johnston in this country in June next before he can 
come to any final decision on the matter. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 81. 


War Office to Foreign Office.—(Received March 21.) 


Sir, War Office, March 20, 1894, 

WITH reference to the letter from this Office dated the 30th November, 1893, 
forwarding a copy of a communication received from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and 
Consul-General for British Central Africa asking for the services of four men of the 
Royal Engineers to proceed to that country for duty, and to your reply of the 8th 
December last, I am directed by the Secretary of State for War to acquaint you, for the © 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that Mr, Campbell-Bannerman 
is prepared to place the services of the non-commissioned officers of the Royal Engineers 
named in the margin* at the disposal of the Foreign Office for this purpose. 

These non-commissioned officers have been selected by Lieutenant B. L. Sclater, 
Royal Engineers, as suitable men for service in British Central Africa, They have 
volunteered for the duty, and understand the terms offered, and they will be concentrated 
at any station that may be desired with a view to the agreements, &c., being made, 

Whilst employed on this duty they will not draw any pay or allowances from army 
funds, and will be required to return to store all articles of army clothing and equipment 
in their possession. 

It is presumed that arrangements will be made by your Department for these men 
to be suitably clothed and equipped. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) RALPH THOMPSON. 


a ee 


® No. 20864, Corporal G. Ellis; No. 21898, 2nd Corporal W. Fletcher; No. 23148, Lance-Corporal 
J. Flynn; No. 21916, Lance-Corporal H. Rawlinson. 
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No. 82. 


Colonial Office to Foreign Office.—(Received March 22.) 


Sir, Downing Street, March 21, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Earl of Kimberley, with reference to the letter from this Department of 
the 17th instant, a copy of a despatch from Sir H. Loch to the Marquis of Ripon on the 
subject of the Portuguese attitude towards the construction of the Trans-African telegraph 
line. 


Iam, &e. ? 
(Signed) R, H. MEADE. 


ee eseeseseeneseeienmensennsesssen 
Inclosure 1 in No. 82. 


Governor Sir H. Loch to the Marquis of Ripon. 


My Lord, Government House, Cape Town, February 27, 1894, 

WITH reference to my despatch of the 18th November last, I have the honour 
to inclose a cutting from the “Cape Times,” publishing a report that the Portu- 
guese authorities intend to oppose the telegraphic construction which has been guaranteed 
uuder the XIth Article of the Anglo-Portuguese Convention of J une 1891. 

I trust that the Portuguese authorities may be warned of the risks that would be run 
if any attempt were made to forcibly oppose the construction of the telegraph line which 
has been guaranteed by Treaty. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY B. LOCH, 
Governor and High Commissioner. 


SS 
Tnclosure 2 in No. 82. 
Extract from the “ Cape Times” of February 27, 1894. 


Salisbury, February 26, 1894, 

COMMUNICATION with Salisbury has been restored, 

The Acting Administrator states that no more rain has fallen this year than last year. 
There is no fever at Salisbury or Victoria. Good mining work jg being done in the 
Victoria district, and also in the Ines district, and there is every probability that the 
results this year will prove very satisfactory. : 

The telegraph contractors have reached Salisbury from Tete on the Zambesi, the 
total distance of 220 miles. ‘The telegraph road is cut for 80 miles from Tati and 
beacon [? beaconed] through a dense bush. The balance of the distance is easy of 
construction. F 

A gang of 350 natives will commence erecting poles and wires on the 15th March. 
The construction from Salisbury to Tete will be speedy. 

The Portuguese threaten to oppose the construction of the line between the British 
sphere and Tete, owing to the instructions from the Government at Lisbon. 
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Kast Indies, Mauritius, Zanzibar, or Natal (in these Regulations called the prohibited 
countries), unless the person wishing to introduce them can show a written authority 
to do so signed by the Commissioner and Consul-General. 

2. This permission will only be granted under special conditions, and when the 
applicant is able to prove to the Commissioner’s satisfaction that the seeds or plants he 
wishes to introduce are derived from places which, though within the prohibited 
countries, are entirely unlikely to lie within the scope of the coffee disease. 

3. Persons desiring to introduce seeds or plants under such special conditions 
must forward their application and receive the required permission before importing 
the said seeds or plants. 

4. When no permit of the above nature can be shown, any seeds or plants arriving 
at the frontier of British Central Africa, and appearing to come from any of the pro- 
hibited countries, will be immediately destroyed by the Collector of Customs. 

5. Any attempt to introduce seeds or plants into British Central Africa except 
through a recognized port of entry which is on the list of ports of entry published 
from time to time in the Customs Regulations, will be considered as an act of 
smuggling. ” 

6. It is permitted to import into British Central Africa seeds or living or dried 
plants from any countries other than the prohibited countries, but all persons desiring 
to import such seeds or plants must first satisfy the Collector of Customs at the port of 
entry, by reasonable means of proof (such as invoices, bills of lading, or certificates of 
origin), that the said seeds and plants do not emanate from any of the prohibited 
countries. 

7. Any breach of any one of the above Regulations, or of any part of their condi- 
tions, or failure to comply with them, or with any part of their conditions, is an offence 
against “The Africa Order in Council, 1889,” as amended by “The Africa Order in 
Council, 1893,” and will be punishable accordingly. 

8. If the Commissioner by Proclamation directs that any country, not named in 
Regulation 1, shall be a prohibited country, these Regulations shall apply with respect 
to that country as if it had been so named. 

(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul- General. 
Zomba, January 15, 1894, 


> 
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No. 83. 
Foreign Office to Commissioner Johnston. 


No. 14. 
Se ; Foreign Office, March 26, 1894. 

WITH reference to Sir P. Currie’s despatch No. 90 of the 11th December last, I am 
directed by the Earl of Kimberley to transmit to you a copy of a letter from the Royal 
Geographical Society,* calling attention to the recent changes introduced by you in the 
spelling of African names. 

I am also to inclose a copy of the Circular on the subject issued by direction of the 
Marquis of Salisbury on the 6th February, 1888, and I am to desire that you will conform 
in your official correspondence to the principles there laid down. 

You will observe that special stress is laid on the discontinuance of the letters “TSH” 
for “ CH,” and I am to state that the form “ CH ” should be retained. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


* Royal Geographical Society, March 19, 1894. 
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~ No. 84. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received March 28.) 


(No. 9. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, January 22, 1894. 

SINCE writing despatch No. 4 of the 15th instant I have received, indirectly, a 
communication from the German missionaries at the north end of Lake Nyassa stating 
that their agents at Tshiromo are in future to pay customs duties under protest, as the 
missionaries believe that they have a right to the free passage of their goods through 
British territory. The communication is worded quite temperately, as we have always 
been on very friendly terms with these missionaries. I have, however, written to them 
informing them that I have very carefully gone through the Anglo-German Convention, 
on which document they base their claim to pass their goods through our territories free 
of duty, and that I am not able to find in the said Convention any clause which gives 
them the right to land goods on British territory on the bank of the River Shiré for 
transport through our Shiré territory without paying customs duties thereon. I have also 
instanced the fact that Major von Wissmann and others have discussed the same matter 
with me, and as a result have always paid duty on such of their goods as entered our 
territories south of Lake Nyasa. I have informed them, however, that this matter is now 
under the consideration of the two Governments, and if the decision given by them shall 
be different to my reading of the Treaty and in favour of the German missionaries, all 
duties which they have hitherto paid under protest will be refunded to them. 

I have, as I stated to the German missionaries, gone very carefully into this very 
difficult question, and I confess I cannot find it provided for in the Anglo-German 
Convention. The only portions of the said Treaty which have any bearing on this point 
are the following passages in Article VIII :— 

“The two Powers engage to apply in all the portions of their respective spheres 
within the limits of the Free Zone defined by the Act of Berlin of 1885 to which the first 
five Articles of that Act are applicable at the date of the present Agreement, the 
provisions of those Articles according to which trade enjoys complete freedom; the 
navigation of the lakes, rivers, and canals, and of the ports on those waters is free to both 
flags ; and no differential treatment is permitted as regards transport or coasting trade ; 
goods of whatever origin are subject to no dues except those, not differential in their 
incidence, which may be levied to meet expenditure in the interest of trade; no transit 
dues are permitted, and no monopoly or favour in matters of trade can be granted. ... . 
It is specially understood that in accordance with these provisions, the passage of goods 
by both Powers will he free from all bindrances and from all transit dues between Lake 
Nyasa and the Congo State, between Lake Nyasa and Tanganyika, and between that lake 
and the northern boundary of the two spheres.” 

As I read the above passages I can find no authority for allowing goods belonging to 
the Germans who are either resident within or without the limits of British Central Africa 
to be landed at any point on the British banks of the Shiré where navigation ceases, and 
to be carried overland. through our territories south of Lake Nyasa, without customs 
duties being levied thereon. 

Naturally the mere statement of your Lordship that your reading of the above words 
is different to mine, and that you desire it to be distinctly understood that goods belonging 
to Germans may enjoy the privilege of being carried through our Shiré territory overland, 
without payment of customs duties, will be accepted by me as an explicit and final 
settlement of the matter; but I would again respectfully beg that your Lordship when 
taking this important question into consideration, might bear in mind the very serious 
effect it would have on our finances if this principle were admitted. 

I have detailed in my previous despatch (No. 4 of the 15th instant) the expenses it 
would incur, and the expenses to which we are still put, for the proper maintenance of a 
safe trade route through that southern part of the British Central Africa Protectorate 
which intervenes between the waters of Lake Nyasa and the navigable reaches of the Lower 
Shiré. If the goods belonging to the subjects of foreign Powers in the countries to 
the north of our Protectorate are to be allowed to pass absolutely free of duty through our 
territories, and at the same time to take up a large proportion of our means of transport, 
the loss to the revenue of this Protectorate, especially in the future, would be very 
serious. 

If, nevertheless, your Lordship decides that goods in transit to the German East 
Africa possessions passing through the southern part of British Central Africa are to be 
saat? 7 duty, perhaps some method of levying tolls on them for the expenses 
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incurred by us for the making and keeping up of roads, and safeguarding the banks of the 
Shiré by fortified stations, might be devised and permitted. This, of course, would be a 
very invidious proceeding, and would, no doubt, give rise to a good deal of bickering, 
Personally, unless my reading of the Treaty is wholly wrong, I should think the Germans 
might well continue to pay our very low customs duties, since they find the route through 
our country so markedly preferable to the trade route through their own. 

I imagine, of course, that what we grant to the German missionaries at the north end 
of Lake Nyassa, we must equally grant to the French Missions residing on German 
territory on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. We have, however, so far as I am aware, no 
Treaty with the Congo Free State by which such privileges could be claimed by the 
Belgians. Neither does our Convention with Portugal (as far as I am aware) permit the 
like privileges to the Portuguese, with the exception of a certain specified right of transit 
to and across Lake Nyasa. 

Might I venture to propose a solution of this difficulty ? We do not wish to make a 
profit out of the peculiar advantages of our territory as a trade route; we merely wish to 
recoup ourselves for enforced expenditure. Especially, we do not wish to hamper our 
relations with the Germans, whose co-operation with us on Lake Nyasa is likely to prove 
most valuable, and with whom we are on the friendliest terms. 

I would respectfully suggest that the two Powers (I do not think there were more 
than two besides ourselves), Germany and Italy, who came to a joint understanding with 
us as to the scale of duties to be levied in the possessions of the said Powers in the eastern 
half of Tropical Africa, might be invited to reconsider the terms of that arrangement, and 
modify it (so far as we are concerned) as follows :— 

That the maximum import duty to be levied on the boundaries of British Central 
Africa should be 10 per cent. ad valorem on all goods, except agricultural implements, 
railway and telegraph material, machinery, and the materials for constructing steamers, and 
except on guns, gunpowder, ammunition, and alcohol. 

The first list of exemptions, viz., agricultural implements, machinery, &c., should be 
allowed to be imported free of duty. ‘ 

On guns, gunpowder, and alcohol a duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem might be levied, 
On all alcoholic beverages containing less than 10 per cent. of alcohol (such as beer and 
‘most light wines) a duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem, and on all liquids containing more 
than 10 per cent. of alcohol, a duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem might be instituted. 

All goods passing in bond through British Central Africa from German East Africa 
to the Congo Free State, either across Lake Nyasa or across the Nyasa-Tanganyika 
Plateau, or again, all goods passing from British Central Africa to Buganda or British 
East Africa over the waters of Tanganyika or German East Africa, to be allowed to pass 
duty free, and without transit dues, provided, of course, that the said goods are sent 
in bond. 

On all goods proceeding from or to German East Africa, and passing overland through 
the Shiré Province of the British Central Africa Protectorate, between the waters of Lake 
Nyasa and those of the Lower Shiré, a transit duty of 3 per cent. to be levied. Likewise, 
all goods passing from or to British Central Africa through German East Africa (such as 
goods that might be landed at a port like Lindi or Kilwa, destined for British territory on 
the north-west coast of Lake Nyasa) to pay a transit duty of 3 per cent. only. 

The above conveniences and immunities not to apply necessarily to the Congo Free 
State. With that State we might find it convenient to make a separate arrangement of 
our own, possibly granting in the same way a transit duty of 3 per cent. But, in return 
for this, and for other favours, we might well ask that the southern boundary of the 
Congo Free State might be fixed more in accordance with our needs and desires than is at 

resent promised by the authorities of that State. I have already communicated to your 
Rsedshin in a confidential Memorandum, in my despatch No. 48 of the 25th September, 
1893, what I consider such frontier might be, with due regard not only to our own 
interests, but to the interests of the Congo Free State. 

If this arrangement were come to by which we could raise our ordinary import duty 
to 10 per cent. ad valorem, it might’ be privately understood that in return for this 
financial assistance the British Central Africa Administration was to abolish the following 
licences :— 

1. The licence to trade, costing 10/. a-year. This licence does not add very much to 
our revenue, and it causes a great deal of' trouble. People who would be relatively 
indifferent to the amount of import duties (within reason) which they paid, seem to find 
it very hard that they cannot trade without paying 101. a-year for the privilege of doing 
so. Nearly all the Missionary Societies, except the Universities’ Mission, find themselves 
more or less compelled to do trading. For instance, the Blantyre Mission, amongst 
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other enterprises, conducts a very profitable dairy at Blantyre, which is a great boon to 
the residents of that place. Large quantities of milk and butter are sold there, and I 
sincerely trust the Mission makes a profit through the undertaking. They also sell 
vegetables, fruit, and so on. Further, they are deliberately going in for coffee planting. 
Nevertheless, in the eyes of the law they are trading, and if others must be made to pay 
for doing like things, we cannot accord the Mission any exemption. Again, I cannot say 
that this item in our taxation is popular. 

2, We might also abolish the special licence to import alcohol. Of course, the sale 
or gift of alcohol to natives would remain absolutely forbidder, and the introduction of 
arms and ammunition would continue to be under the restrictions of the Brussels Act, 
but in consideration of the increased duty levied on arms and ammunition, the licence to 
import or purchase such might be granted free of charge, and not, as at present, at the 
cost of 2s. 6d. 

{ might close this despatch with a word or two about native taxation. TI have not 
as yet received any reply from your Lordship to my despatch No. 21 of the 12th June, 1893, 
regarding my proposed change of the native tax from the poll tax of 6s? a-head to a hut 
tax of 3s.; but I presume that my action in the matter has not been disapproved. The 
results for 1893 of the native taxation have been most favourable. Although the tay was 
reduced by one-half, the total amount gathered in when concluded will be found to be 
about 1,100I. or 1,2001., as against 700/. for the preceding year. As already explained, 
this tax is only levied over a very small proportion of the Protectorate in such districts as 
those wherein the Chiefs have not only surrendered their sovereign rights to Her Majesty, 
but have agreed by Treaty to the payment of taxes. As we extend the scope of our 
administration more directly over the Protectorate, so no doubt we shall be able, acting 
with prudence and gentleness, to extend the taxable area. So far from taxation being 
unpopular, it is a fact that during the year 1893 the native population of the taxed 
districts in the Shiré Province has nearly doubled, simply because the natives see that 
there is absolute security for life and property in those districts, and constant and lucrative 
employment from the Europeans. The principal immigration is from the western side of 
the Shiré, from the Zambesi Basin, and from the countries to the west of Lake Nyasa. 
The native population of the Lower Shiré district, which in 1691 I believe I described as 
a desolate march inhabited by a few hundred savages, has now risen to over 10,000 people, 
who have contributed for the year 1893 hut taxes to the value of over 4001 In cone 
sequence of this influx of natives, Indian and European traders have begun to settle, and 
land has gone up in value. Port Herald has been erected into a township and laid out in 
plots. One of these plots, about an acre in extent, has been sold to the African Lakes 
Trading Corporation for 70/., and another plot of about 8 acres is to be sold for 140/. to a 
Banyan, and there are numerous applications for other sites in the township from Europeans 
and Indians. 

L would therefore counsel the maintenance of the hut tax for a considerable period to 
come at its present value, viz., 3s. per annum per hut. 

I should state that the taxable area has recently been somewhat increased by the 
subjugation of Makanjira’s territories. These territories have been to a great extent 
repeopled by the A-nyanja subjects of Makanjira on condition that they will look hence- 
forth to the British Government as their ruler, and consent to pay the hut tax—conditions 
willingly accepted, provided of course that we keep our share of the bargain by main- 
taining a fort and a garrison at Makanjira’s. 

1 consider that the export duties on ivory should be left untouched, as they are a 
fruitful source of revenue, and are lower than what are levied by the Portuguese; but 
ivory, together with all other products passing through our territories in transit from 
German East Africa to the coast, would, if the above arrangement were made, pay a 
transit duty of only 3 per cent. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


SE Ee 


No. 84*. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received March 28.) 


(No. 10. Central Africa.) 

My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, January 22, 1894. 
WITH regard to the attack on the Church of Scotland Mission station at Mlanje by 

Mkanda (for accounts of which I refer you to my despatches Nos. 54 and 59 of the 
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13th and 19th October, 1893), I have the honour to place before your Lordship copies. 
4 letters which I have addressed to the members of the Mission who were sufferers by 
is raid.* 

I have, of course, repudiated any obligation on the part of the Administration to com- 
pert the Mission for this raid, since the Administration was no more answerable for the 
oss of property than a Law Court in England would be held answerable for the damage 
inflicted by a burglary case which was tried before it. 

Nevertheless, as the Mission may have suffered to a certain extent by its proximity to 
a country where armed force had to be resorted to, I have, as an act of grace, paid to the 
Mission out of the Administration funds a subscription of 1001. in various instalments. 

The manner in which I propose to deal with the rest of their claims is set forth in the 
various letters inclosed. 

I trust this method of settlement May meet with your Lordship’s approval. I will 
communicate to your Lordship the decision of the missionaries unless it should be one 
acquiescing with my proposals. 

When these’ claims have been satisfied, I propose to take over for the Crown the 
balance of Mkanda’s country, unless, which is a very improbable contingency, Mkanda 
should pay the indemnity required of him before the 1st February. 

In settling the affairs of Mkanda’s country, I have acted a good deal on the precedent 
of our dealings with Tshikumbu in 1891. In that matter it may be remembered that I 
transferred the Chieftainship to a brother of Tshikumbu on condition of his ceding his 
sovereign rights to the Crown; since which time matters have gone very smoothly in what 
was once Tshikumbu’s country. I therefore Intend to propose to Kada, the brother of 
Mkanda, who maintained a neutral and even friendly attitude during the late war, and who 
has since evinced a desire to conform to our Regulations, that he should take over a pro- 
portion of Mkanda’s country, and hold it under the same conditions as Tshikumbu’s 
brether holds the remaining portion of Tshikumbu’s country. 

I propose, however, to allot a certain amount of waste and unoccupied land to the 
Administration, in the hope that by selling it I may be able to recoup ourselves for the 
expenditure caused by the Mkanda war. 

I propose also to deal with the Chief Mitotshe, of North-eastern Tshiradzulu, in the 
same manner as with Mkanda. Mitotshe for years past has been carrying on a series of 
highway robberies on the Zomba-Blantyre road. Mr. Sharpe visited him with an escort 
in 1892, and extracted from him a promise that he would keep his people in better order, 
This promise has not been kept, aad whilst I was away on Lake Nyasa with the greater 
part of the armed forces a series of robberies and outrages were committed on the Zomba 
road involving a very considerable loss of property belonging to the African Lakes 
Company, Mr. Sharrer, and to the Administration, besides loss of life on the part of native 
porters and kidnapping of four servants of the African Lakes Trading Corporation, who 
were sent off to be sold as slaves at Quilimane. On these last occasions Mitotshe had 
grown so bold that no measures were taken to evade suspicion, and the stolen goods were 
traced to his principal town. Two Invitations were sent him to settle the matter by 
restoring the goods and paying an indemnity, but he only returned defiant answers ; 
consequently, a small force proceeded against him under Lieutenant Manning and captured 
his town. He, likewise, has been given up till the Ist February to fulfil the terms of 

peace, and on his failing to do so I propose to sell sufficient of his country to recoup the 
various persons who have suffered in those highway robberies. A large proportion of 
Mitotshe’s people, however, dissociated themselves from their Chief and made terms with 
us, So that a considerable amount of his country will remain in the hands of his people, 
who, however, have been told to place themselves under the rule of a friendly Chief called 
Kumpama, who is a relation of Mitotshe’s. 

It is hardly necessary to remind your Lordship that both Mitotshe and Mkanda are 
Yaos, and both of them relatively new comers, having entered this country only in recent 
years and established themselves by force amongst the native Maiiania population, 

: I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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* Not yet received. 
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No. 85. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received March 28.) 


(No. J1. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, January 23, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that I have received yesterday a 
despatch dated the 25th November from the Governor-General of Mozambique, in which 
his Excellency informs me that the Portuguese Government have rejected the Convention 
drawn up by Captain Andrea and myself for the better regulation of the telegraph system 
in the Portuguese and British territories bordering on the Zambesi. 

I would like to remark incidentally that this transaction is always spoken of incor- 
rectly as a “ Convention,” or “Treaty,” and so on, as though | had been regularly autho- 
rized to undertake a transaction of importance which I would certainly have never 
ventured to do without proper powers. The document to which Captain Andrea and 
myself affixed our names was distinctly described as ‘‘ Bases for a proposed Convention ” 
and merely embodied suggestions which appeared suitable both to Captain Andrea and 
myself. 

I have written to his Exceliency informing him that I note the objections to these 
proposals, but stating that this rejection cannot in any way be held to infringe the just 
rights of the British Government to authorize a Telegraph Company to carry a line across 
the valley of the Zambesi, in the vicinity of Tete, to connect the British territories north 
and south of the Zambesi (vide Articles X and XIV of the Anglo-Portuguese Convention 
of the 11th June, 1891); and that, consequently, the African Transcontinental Telegraph 
Company being the Association authorized to effect this connection, is to continue the 
work of constructing the line to Tete, and thence to Fort Salisbury. Up to the date of 
writing, about 30 miles have been completed westward from Tshikwawa on the Shiré. 

T have, on the same occasion, thanked his Excellency for the courtesy and kindness 
shown by the Portuguese officials at Tete to the African Transcontinental Telegraph 
_Company’s employés who have been constructing the telegraph road. Whether these 
officials were acting with or withont orders, they certainly, up to the present, have not 
only offered no hindrance to the telegraph work, but have afforded facilities for its 
construction. | 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





No. 86. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received March 28.) 


(No. 12. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, January 24, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to submit, for your Lordship’s information, the Sree 
extracts from despatches received from Mr. Richard Crawshay, who is the Magistrate an 
Collector for North Nyasa :— 

“In connection with the Slave Trade in this district, I have to report that two more 
slave-caravans haye arrived at Mpata. These caravans are owned by Mlozi and 
Kapandansaru, who came in with them from Senga, and who obtained the bulk of the 
slaves at the capture of a town of Kambombo’s, about which I have previously written to 
you. This information reaches me through some of my own followers, who were lately 
sent to Mwiniwanda’s on Consular Court business, and who called in to see their friends 
at Mpata on their'way home. An old and tried servant who was in charge of the party 
brings me word that the Mpata people and others are talking of combining to force the 
Deep Bay route to the coast. Some of them said: ‘ Tell your master our stockades are 
full of slaves, and presently we shall come with these, and plenty of guns, to Tshirumba 
(that is, Deep Bay), and there have war with him, and go our way to the coast.’ I have 
taken no further notice of this message than to bear it in mind, and to write privately to 
Baron von Eltz, telling him what I have‘ heard, and asking him to look out for slave- 
caravans at Mwera and on the Songwe River frontier. Certain it is that Mlozi and 
Kapandansaru, Kopa-Kopa, and others have an enormous number of slaves congregated 
in their towns, and that they will use every endeavour to convey these to the coast as 
soon as possible, as they consume a great deal of food, and, of course, are likely to desert 
while a7? their homes. In order to effect this they have either to do as they threaten, 
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and force Deep Bay, or to risk the northern route vid the Songwe River and Manjawara’s. 
Should they attempt to travel vid Deep Bay, no matter what are their numbers, I am 
determined to oppose them by every means in my power. 

* Deep Bay, October 28, 1893.” 

‘“*T have pleasure in transmitting the intelligence to-day received from Baron von 
Eltz at Langenburg (Parumbira Bay, north-east corner of Lake Nyasa) that he and his 
men have captured a large slave-caravan from Mlozi’s, and have released 211 slaves. 
This took place in the neighbourhood of Manjawara’s on the 21st ultimo. This caravan, 
no doubt, is a combination of those caravans whose arrivals at Mpata I have previously 
reported to you. Baron von Eltz in his letter says nothing of having captured the 
owners or leaders of the caravan, or any ivory, but I have word from another source 
that all the leaders are captives, one of them Kapandansaru’s brother, and that a huge 
amount of ivory has also been taken. I have written in reply to Baron von Eltz’ letter, 
thanking him for his prompt and successful action, and offering him our assistance—for 
which he asks—in the disposal of the slaves, some of whom, he says, are anxious to be 
restored to their homes, while others are without homes or relations seemingly, and 
therefore will require to be settled under our protection here in the meantime. ... . 
‘The bulk of the ivory was eventually restored to certain Arab traders who were seemingly 
not guilty of slave-trading, but were travelling with the caravan. These men were 
allowed to continue their journey to the coast with their ivory. 

“ Deep Bay, November 27, 1893.” 


I think I may say with some satisfaction that, although our recent vigorous policy 
against the Slave Trade has been costly in requiring us, as it does, to maintain more than 
our normal force of Sikhs in this Protectorate, it is beginning to “pay” in other 
directions by the large influx of native labour which is pouring into the settled districts 
of the Protectorate. All the people of Mafianja, or A-nyanja stock Soe real natives of 
the country), are settling in numbers round the European stations, feeling at last that 
there is some part of Nyasaland where they will be tolerably safe from further slave- 
raids, | 
[ have hitherto refrained from raising any topic of controversy with the Portuguese, 
as I fully sympathize with the difficulties which that nation shares with us in acquiri 
control over such vast territories. Nevertheless, I cannot help saying that this open 
slave-market which goes on in the vicinity of Quilimane is a scandal. Quilimane is now 
the great mart for the sale of slaves, towards which all those Yao and Arab traders 
direct their steps. As far as I can learn, the chief place where the slaves are sold is a 
point about 9 miles inland from Quilimane on the River Likwali. Here also the greater. 
part of the gunpowder is purchased from British Indian and Portuguese Indian traders. 
In some rather frank conversations which I held with slave-traders in this Protectorate, 
recently condemned to terms of imprisonment, they have told me with some regret that 
the German coast of East Africa is not now favourably looked upon by the slavers, 
because of late caravans of slaves arriving within the settled districts of the German 
sphere have been suddenly pounced on by the officials, the slaves set free, and the slavers 
either hanged or sentenced to terms of imprisonment. Slave-trading opinion therefore 
looks more favourably on the Portuguese coast-line as the one safe district where their 
slaves can be disposed of without let or hindrance. 

Great praise is due to Baron von Eltz (I speak not only from what Mr. Crawshay 
tells me, but frem reports received by me from the naval officers and agents of the 
Administration on Lake Nyasa) for the energy with which he is combating the Slave 
Trade on the German coast of Lake Nyasa. His efforts are not only directed against 
intercepting slave-caravans, but equally to the restoration of the slaves to their homes, 
and this is a point, I think, on which considerable stress ought to be laid. A good deal 
of the suppression of slavery which goes on in Central Africa, even with the best 
intentions, only leads to the settling down of the slaves in the vicinity of some European 
station, where they have to work, and where they are to all intents and purposes as much 
exiles as though they had reached the coast under the tutelage of the Arabs: It is 
the restoration of the slaves to their homes which is the culminating point of 
philanthropy. 7 

As originally drafted, this despatch contained a complaint against the Portuguese 
authorities on the south-eastern frontier for the manner in which the Yao Chief 
Matapwiri was allowed to raid our territories, and to catch people for the Slave Trade. 
I have since received, however, 2 communication from one of the French priests in the 
Jesuit Mission near Matapwiri’s town, to the effect that the Commandante of the 
Portuguese fort near Matapwiri’s shared to the full my indignation at the behaviour of 
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this slaver, and was ready to assist me with the force at his disposal in case it should 
become necessary to send an expedition against Matapwiri. Under these circumstances 
I consider that no further representations need be made to the Portuguese Government, 
as it is evident they are equally hostile with ourselves to the Yao slavers who have of 
late years settled among the Matianja population in the Mlanje district. 

Perhaps, however, this decided expression of opinion on the part of the French 
priests and the Portuguese Commandante has arisen from the fact that Matapwiri has 
kidnapped and sold some of the people belonging to the Jesuit Mission. As long as he 
confined his raids to British territory, the Portuguese did not express much concern. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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No. 87. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received March 28.) 


(No. 18. Central Africa.) — | 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, January 27, 1894. 

AT the request of Captain Edwards, who, since the departure of Major Johnson, 
has been the Senior Officer in command of the Indian contingent, and, as such, the chief 
authority on military matters in this Protectorate, I beg to forward a list of ammunition, 
&c., required for the defence of this Protectorate. | 

Hitherto, without any definite understanding, Her Majesty’s Government, in its 
desire to assist my Administration as far as it is able by contributions, intended to 
diminish the cost of maintaining order in this country, especially in relation to the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, has arranged that we should be supplied from time to 
time, from the Arsenal at Woolwich, with rifles and artillery and with ammunition for 
the same, and that these supplies should be furnished to us gratis. 

The recent campaign against Makanjira, together with the many subsidiary actions 
for attack or defence against the slave-traders, though resulting in many considerable 
military successes, have obliged us to maintain our hold over a great many points of 
wantage that did not require to be defended prior to this resolute attempt to subdue or 
expel the slave-trading Chiefs, and, furthermore, have exhausted to a great extent the 
supplics of ammunition which had previously been sent out to us from Woolwich. I 
should also mention that, owing to some hitch in the Admiralty arrangements, or in the 
transport on the lower river, at the commencement of the Makanjira campaign the 
gun-boats on Lake Nyasa were without ammunition for their 7-pr. guns, and had to be 
supplied by the Administration. This ammunition we have not been able to recover 
from the naval authorities, presumably because, either their own supplies had never 
been sent out, or have not come to hand yet. We are therefore in a somewhat serious 
situation—amply provided with excellent 9-pr. and 7-pr. guns (the service of which in 
the last campaign can hardly be over-estimated in value), but almost without ammunition 
for these cannon. Further, we are insufficiently supplied with Snider rifles. The Home 
Government originally gave us 500, to which another 100 were added ; but of these in 
course of time, through accidents of warfare, and through a disastrous fire which 
occurred at Fort Liwonde in 1893, we have had lost or damaged beyond immediate 
repair 100 of these guns. The remaining 500 are distributed amongst our armed 
forces from the Lower Shiré to Tanganyika and Lake Mweru, but do not suffice for the 
inereased force of native police which circumstances have compelled us to discipline and 
arm. This deficiency might be met by the supply of 100 more Sniders, together with 
a quantity of Martini-Henry and Winchester ammunition. The British South Africa 
lage cic at the commencement of the Administration gave us about 100 Winchester and 
Martini-Henry rifles; but the ammunition for these guns, somehow or other, disappeared 
in the stores of the African Lakes Company, to whom it had been intrusted. 

Considering the importance of the struggle in which we are engaged, the success 
which has attended the last campaign, and the fact that we have only got to maintain 
the positions we have seized to completely exclude the slavers from Nyasaland and 
insure the peaceful settlement of the real natives of the country, I look with confidence 
to your Lordship’s support being accorded to this requisition. ae 

There is one cardinal fact which I cannot too strongly insist on, as it is the corner- 
stone of our policy in British Central Africa, that in this campaign against the Slave 
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Trade we have nine-tenths of the population of British Central Africa at our backs, and 
are not fighting the real inhabitants of the country, but the coast men and the Yaos 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


a 


Inclosure in No. 87. 
List of Ammunition, &c., required for British Central Africa. 


100,000 rounds of Snider ammunition, : 
x 30,000 é Winchester ammunition (-44 to fit model of 1873), 
80,000 * Martini-Henry cartridges, 
800 common shell for 9-pr. guns supplied to British Central Africa. 
x 800 incendiary double shell for ditto. 
100 rounds Shrapnel for ditto, 
x400 ., incendiary double shel 
300 ,, common shell for ditto 
3800 ,, Shrapnel for ditto. 
mecca 5 ae for making charges for the above, together with fuses, friction 
tubes, &e, 
100 Snider rifles, 
100 war rockets, 


1 for 7-pr. supplied to British Central Africa. 


The above to he shipped by Messrs. Rennie and Sons, Aberdeen line direct from 
London to Tshinde vi4 Natal, and to be addressed “Her Majesty’s Commissioner and 
Consul-General, British Central Africa, care of Agent B.C. A. Admin., British Concession, 
Tshinde, Zambesi.” 

Zomba, January 27, 1894. 


So 


No. 88. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received March 28.) 


Le, 14. Central Africa.) 
y Lord, The Residency, Zomba, January 28, 1894. 
WITH reference to the land settlement of British Central Africa, I have the 
honour to inform your Lordship that I haye this day transferred, on behalf of the 
Crown, an estate of 1,600 acres in Liwonde’s country, on the Upper Shiré, to the 


The African Lakes Corporation originally claimed to have purchased the greater 
part of Liwonde’s country for a sum of 15/7, [ rejected this claim, however, but 
promised, if they withdrew it, that they should receive a Crown grant of the aboye- 
mentioned amount of land, the Crown having purchased from Liwonde his sovereign and 
i in rights. This compromise they accepted, and their claims have been thus 
satisfied. ‘ 

One or two small plots will also have to be allotted in Liwonde’s country to the 
Universities’ Mission in satisfaction of old claims, Until the Mission, however, has made 
up its mind where it wishes to take up these plots, the matter lies in abeyance. 

I have, &e. 7 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


No. 89, 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office.— (Received March 29.) 
Sir, Downing Street, March 29, 1894., 
I AM directed by the Marquis of Ripon to transmit fo you the inclosed copy of a 


letter from the Aborigines Protection Society relative to the re ations between the British 
South Africa Company and Lewanika, the King of the Barotse, 
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The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is aware that, in Lord Ripon’s opinion, 
letters relating to Barotseland should be dealt with by the Foreign Office, as that country 
is within the sphere of duty of Mr. H. H. Johnston, C.B., who is a servant of the Foreign 
Office, and it is hoped that that course will be taken with the letter now inclosed. I am 
to add that the cause of the deiay in dealing with the letter has been explained to the 
Aborigines Protection Society. 

I am also to inclose the book by Dr. James Johnston on which the letter of the 
Aborigines Protection Society is founded, together with the Memorandum prepared in this 
Department, which is intended to supply the materials for the answer to the Society, and 
the Colonial Office books, noted in the margin,* which contain the correspondence 
relating to Lewanika and his relations with the British South Africa Company and Her 
Majesty’s Government. It is suggested that these books may prove useful to the African 
Department of the Foreign Office in regard to other questions as well as the present one, 
| that they should therefore be retained for reference. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) EDWARD FAIRFIELD. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 89. 
Aborigines Protection Society to the Marquis of Ripon. 


My Lord, Broadway Chambers, Westminster, January 25, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour, on behalf of the Committee of the Aborigines Protection 
Society, to address your Lordship with reference to a despatch from the High Commissioner . 
for South Africa, which is published in the newspapers of to-day, and from which it 
appears that Sir Henry Loch has been in correspondence with King Lewanika, in the 
Re otee country, regarding possible operations against Lobengula and his Matabele 
followers. 

Our Committee’s attention has been directed to a passage in a work entitled 
“Reality v. Romance in South Central Africa,” by Dr. James Johnston (pp. 144-151), 
to the effect that Lewanika felt himself aggrieved on account of a Treaty which was 
negotiated with him in 1890 by Mr. F. E. Lochner, acting on behalf of the British South 
Africa Company, but which he had regarded as a Treaty with an accredited Representative 
of Her Majesty to whom he had previously appealed for British protection, the allegation 
being that he was supposed thereby to have surrendered territorial and other rights with 
which he had no intention of parting. It is further stated that in August 1891, Lewanika 
forwarded to Her Majesty's Government a protest against this transaction and any con- 
struction prejudicial to him which might result from it, and was in January 1892 “looking 
anxiously for a reply.” 

Our Committee takes the liberty of asking your Lordship to inform it whether the 
alleged Treaty was negotiated and approved by Her Majesty’s Government, and whether 
satisfactory arrangements have since been arrived at as regards Lewanika’s relations with 
the Crown and the British South Africa Company. It will be greatly obliged if your 
Lordship will favour it with copies of the documents explaining the situation, as it has no 
other means of procuring authentic information on the subject. 

Our Committee’s excuse for thus troubling your Lordship is its fear that future 
complications may arise either from conflict between the Matabele and the Barotse people, 
or from any advances that may hereafter be made by the British South Africa Company in 
the territory held by Lewanika. 

I have, &c, 


(Signed) H. R. FOX BOURNE, Secretary. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 89. 
Memorandum. 


THE work of Dr. James Johnston, “Reality v. Romance in South Central 
Africa,” to a portion of which (pp. 144 to 151) the Aborigines Protection Society specially — 
refers, is communicated to the Foreign Office herewith. If there is already a copy of the 


* African (South), 372, 392, 403, 414, 436, and 441. 
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Colonial Office 
White Book 399, 
African (South), 
p. 342. 


See Lewanika’s 
letter, African 
(South), 414, 
pp. 136-37. 
Foreign Office to 
Colonial Office, 
August 12, 1891, 
414, p. 186. 


Lord Knutsford to 
Sir H. Loch, 
August 25, 1891, 
414, top of p. 195, 


Mr. Coillard to 
Sir H. Loch, 
November 13, 1891 
426, p. 48. 

Mr. Coillard to 
Sir H. Loch, 
April 12, 1892, 
426, p. 285. 


Colonial Office, 
March 29, 1894. 
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work in the Foreign Office Library, it is requested that this copy may be returned at 
once. In any case, it is requested that the book may be returned when done with. 

It is not admitted by Her Majesty’s Government that the allegations relative to the 
British South Africa Company or to Mr. Lochner, who acted as agent for that Company 
in procuring the Lochner Concession, are well founded. It is worthy of remark that the 
Concession itself does not purport to grant Her Majesty’s protection to Lewanika, but 
merely provides that the Company will “ protect the said King and nation from all outside 
interference and attack.” 

_ It is true that in the earlier part of the same Article of the Concession Lewanika had 
been made to declare that he regarded it as in the light of a Treaty between the Barotse 
nation and the Government of Her Britannic Majesty Queen Victoria, but that this is not 
open to exception is explained later on. 

he Concession is certified by Mr. Coillard as having been properly translated and 
explained to the King, but it is undoubtedly the case, as implied by Dr. James Johnston 
(p. 145), that certain traders and others led the King to believe that all was not right, and 
that “the English Government was in no way responsible for the actions of this Company.” 
Lewanika accordingly sought explanations from the Imperial Government, with the result 
that he was told (with the concurrence of the Foreign Office) as follows :— 


‘* He may be assured that he is under the protection of Her Majesty the Queen, and 
that he will not be molested by any foreign Power. He should be told that he has been 
wrongly informed by those who say that Her Majesty’s Government ignore the British 
South Africa Company, but that, on the contrary, the Company is recognized by Her 
Majesty as acting under a Royal Charter which she has given them, and that engagements 
entered into by them will be fulfilled so long as they are faithfully executed by the other 
parties to them. It should be explained that the Company is not empowered to shut the 
door against other traders and merchants, but that the authority which represents the 
Queen, whether it be a Company or an officer of the Crown, may regulate the conditions 
under which trade is to be conducted. 

“ Lewanika should also be informed that Mr. Johnston, who has proceeded to Central | 
Africa as the Queen’s Commissioner, will visit the Barotse country as soon as he can make 
arrangements to do so, and will explain Her Majesty’s wishes and feelings in regard to the 
Chief and his country. 

“As arrangements have been made between the Foreign Office and the British South 
Africa Company for the administration of this territory by Mr. Johnston, it will be 
desirable that Lewanika should be encouraged to communicate with him in future on all 
questions affecting his territory.’ 

It is clear from this answer that, whether or not Mr. Lochner was originally 
warranted in taking upon himself to say that the Concession was to be regarded in the 
light of a Treaty between the Barotse nation and Her Britannic Majesty Queen Victoria, 
Her Majesty’s Government, having all the facts before them, ratified and adopted his acts, 
and went further, in assigning to him a position as a Representative of Great Britain, 
than he had gone himself, so that the whole charge of deception and fraud falls to the 

und. | 
sais This message, as received through Sir H. Loch, was translated by Mr. Coillard, 
and read to the King by his (the King’s) eldest son; but the trader, who had already 
done so much mischief, persuaded the King that the “despatch was not genuine, and had 
in fact nothing to do with Her Majesty’s Government.” 

It is probable that these representations continued for a considerable time to exercise 
an unfavourable influence on the King’s mind; but the latest information shows that the 
trader or traders who were responsible for them have left the country, and this fact, coupled 
with the overthrow and death of Lobengula, and the establishment of more frequent and 
regular postal communication between Barotseland and Palapye, will probably have tended 
to allay the anxieties and distrust to which the King has hitherto been a prey. 

Mr. Johnston’s engagements in the eastern part of his sphere of duty have hitherto 
been so continuous and urgent as to prevent him from visiting King Lewanika, as 
contemplated by Her Majesty’s Government in 1891, but it is hoped before long to send 
him, or some other officer of the British Central African Service, to visit the King and 
explain matters to him. 

With regard to Dr. James Johnston’s book, it may be further remarked that those who 
composed the letter of the 16th January, 1892, purporting to come from the King (pp. 149-51), 
either did not know or wilfully misrepresented the contents and effect of the Lochner 
Concession, which, as will be seen by reference to its text, does not take away the King’s 
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rights of government, or the lands of the country except so far as is required for trading 
and for mining the precious metals, and recognizes the exclusive right of the people to the 
iron in the country. It is worthy of remark that the King has all this time been receiving 
an annuity of 2,000/. a-year from the Company as the price of the Concession. 

In concluding the reference to Dr. James Johnston’s book, it may be stated that the 
story told, at second-hand, at pp. 145-46, that certain tusks intended by Lewanika for the 
Queen, “now ornament the Board-room of the British South Africa Company in their 
palatial office in St. Swithin’s Lane” appears to be incorrect, as it has been ascertained 
from an official of the Company that the tusks in question are at the Imperial Institute. 





No. 90. 
The Earl of Kimberley to Sir H. MacDonell. 


(No. 29. Africa. Confidential.) 

ir, Foreign Office, March 29, 1894. 

I TRANSMIT to you herewith, for your confidential information, copies of two 
Reports by the Law Officers of the Crown relating to— 

1. The rights of this country under Article XI of the Anglo-Portuguese Convention 
of the 11th June, 1891, as regards the construction of a telegraph line across Portuguese 
territory ; and 

2. The claim of Portugal that all differences of opinion between the two Govern- 
ments as to their respective obligations under the 5th and 6th paragraphs of Article XI 
should be referred to arbitration.* 


I am, &ce. 
(Signed) KIMBERLEY, 





No. 91. 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office.—(Received March 30.) 


’ Downing Street, March 29, 1894. 

WITH reference to previous correspondence respecting the proposal to send 
Mr. H. H. Johnston, C.B., to visit Lewanika, King of the Barotse, Iam directed by the 
Marquis of Ripon to transmit to you, to be laid before the Earl of Kimberley, a copy of a 
further despatch from Sir Henry Loch, inclosing correspondence with the Rev. Mr. Coillard, 
the French missionary resident in Lewanika’s country, and Lewanika himself. 

I am to observe that the overthrow of the Matabele power and the death of 
Lobengula, of which Lewanika had not heard at the date of his latest letter, will have 
served in great measure to relieve him from the anxieties which have so much affected 
him, but after the expectations which have been held out to him that a British officer 
would visit him, Lord Ripon does not consider that the necessity has passed away for 
fulfilling the promise which was made as long ago as 1891. His Lordship is aware that 
Mr. H. H. Johnston is expected to come home, but he hopes that if it is impossible for 
Mr. Johnston to perform the duty, it may be intrusted to some other officer of the 
British Central African Protectorate, as an appearance of neglecting the King and 
disregarding the expectations held out to him might have mischievous consequences in 
the future. In the meantime, if further delay is inevitable, it might perhaps be well to 
send Lewanika a message through the service of post-runners from Khama’s town, 
explaining to him that the reason why Mr. Johnston, the gentleman whose appearance 
he was led to expect, has not come to him, is that he has been almost continuously 
occupied in defending native interests and combatting slave-dealers and other unruly 
persons in the eastern part of the region under his general charge. 


Lam, &c. 
(Signed) EDWARD FAIRFIELD. 


Sir 





® Nos. 62 and 79. 
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Inclosure 1 in No. 91. 
Governor Sir H. Loch to the Marquis of Ripon. 


My Lord, Government House, Cape Town, January 19, 1894, 
_ U HAVE the honour to inclose, for your Lordship’s information, a copy of 
correspondence on the subject of affairs in Barotseland. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY B. LOCH. 


ee 


Inclosure 2 in No. 91. 
The Rev. F. Coillard to Governor Sir H. Loch. 


Sir, Lealingi, Barotseland, Upper Zambesi, February 7, 1898. 

FOR some time past the King Lewanika has been requesting me to write in his 
name to your Excellency. 

He says it may come to your ears that last year he sent an army in Batokaland, - 
below the Victoria Falls. He has done so in self-defence, to protect his people against 
the large marauding parties of Matabele who, every year, cross the Zambesi River to 
plunder. He has, moreover, felt it necessary to send a large number of his people to 
make villages on the river and watch the fords in those parts. But he cannot refrain 
from letting your Excellency know that he expects serious troubles. | 

Some years ago, he already laid the matter before the Administrator of Bechuanaland, 
and he received the assurance that though the Matabele were not under the British 
Government, remonstrances would be made to their King so as to stop that system of | 
pillage. But he, Lewanika, is not aware that the Government, have done anything, as 
the Matabele have never discontinued their plundering expeditions in his country. 

Your Excellency, in your despatch dated the 19th September, 1891, assured him that 
he was under the protection of the Great Queen, and that he would not be molested 
by any other nation, and as a proof of it, a Representative of Her Majesty was being 
sent to him. This Representative of the Queen, who was mentioned by name, he, 
Lewanika, eagerly looked for, and anxiously expected. But ever since, nothing of him or 
from him has been heard. 

Your Excellency says that the British South Africa Company is not ignored but 
recognized by Her Majesty, and that engagements entered into by them will be fulfilled. 
But nearly three years have passed, and nothing has been done to show him that the 
Great Queen has in truth and in deed extended her protection over him and his country. 
The Queen has never sent him any message, her Government have opened no communi. 
cation with him, and have showed ‘no interest whatever in his welfare and that of his 


be shadow of the Protectorate of Her Majesty the Queen ; they say there is no sucha thing 
as a Queen of England: it isa lie invented for the purpose of taking the country. They are 
loud in their expressions of bitterness and distrust. What can he reply to all that? 

When the traders, who set the whole country in a state of ferment on account of his 
dealings with the Company, left, Lewanika says he began to believe that they might 
have misled him, and «he was anxiously watching what would be the dealings of the 
Government. But he has watched in vain, The Government have taken no notice of 
him, and they have left him to himself, exposed to the vexations of his enemies and the 
Suspicions of his people. 

Such is King Lewanika’s message, which I have interpreted as well as I could, und 
which I send with his greetings and his signature. 

(Signed) Lewanika. 


I can testify to the truthfulness of what he says of himself and the country. The 
utter neglect in which he has been left since he has nominally passed under the 
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protection of the British Government has had a deplorable effect. Iam at a loss how 
to explain it. 

In transmitting Lewanika’s message, your Excellency will pardon me for urging that 
some measure be promptly adopted to assert and to represent Her Majesty’s authority 
in this savage land. 

Perhaps, as a mission, we are too much interested in the question of regular postal 
communications to insist upon their necessity, and to express regret that the reassurance 
of their being resumed given last year by the Company has come to nought. But I 
earnestly hope that your Excellency may see the urgent necessity of taking such 
practical measures as may restore the confidence of the King and people and save the 
country. No one can believe in promises, however sincere, on the part of Government. 
The people must be convinced by the energetic action of Government that the 
Protectorate is not, as it is said, a “myth,” but a reality, with all its blessings of peace 
and security. 

I remain, &c. 
(Signed) F, COILLARD. 


SE 
Inclosure 3 in No. 91. 
Governor Sir H. Loch to Lewanika, King of Barotseland. 


My Friend, Government House, Cape Town, October 19, 1893. 

I RECEIVED, only a few days ago, your letter to me of the 7th February last. 
I regret that it has been so long coming, but as a monthly post has now been established 
between Palapye and Lealuyi, I trust in future communications may be more frequent and 
more rapid between us. 

You complain, and justly so, of the raids of the Matabele. Lobengula has been 
informed his raiding Impis will be no longer permitted, and at the present moment |] 
white Impis are attacking the Matabele to put a stop to the disorder caused far and wide 
by Lobengula’s disregard of life and property. 

Acting under the Great Queen’s authority, I am taking active measures to restrain 
the cruelties of the Matabele, and I trust you and your people may in future live in peace 
under the protection of the Great Queen. 

I trust that the officer appointed by Her Majesty’s Government to communicate with 
you, and to listen to and inquire into your wishes, may be soon able to visit you. 

In the meanwhile, you may rest assured of my friendship. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY B. LOCH. 


LE ae RS Em 
Inclosure 4 in No, 91. 
Governor Sir H. Loch to the Rev. F. Coillard. 


X Government House, Cape Town, October 20, 18938. 
WITH reference to your letter of the 7th February last, I am forwarding herewith 
a letter to Lewanika, which I shall be glad if you will translate to him. . 

Ihave referred your letter to the British South Africa Company, and I confidently 
anticipate that your grievances as to want of personal communication will shortly be 
removed. 

I shall be glad to hear from you as to the state of affairs in Barotseland by ev 
opportunity. My letter to the King will inform you that the Imperial Bechuanaland 
Border Police as well as those of the British South Africa Company are advancing on 


Buluwayo. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY B. LOCH. 


Sir 


SS 
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Inclosure 5 in No, 91. 
Lewanika, King of Barotseland, to the Rev. J. Moffat. 


Dear Sir, Lealingi, November 24, 1898. 

THE King Lewanika desires me to send his salutations to you. He says the 
news that have reached him by the post-boys, the rumours of war with the Matabele, 
make him very anxious. He wonders why neither the Chief Khama nor you have 
thought of informing him of such a serious state of affairs in the country. “It is true,” 
he says, “ we are bad people and we kill men, but not as the Matabele do, and though we 
are not warlike like other tribes, yet if we had been duly advised we would have done the 
little we can to help in this war, for the Matabele have caused us incessant troubles too. 
As it is, I have beaten the war-drums. | gather my people, and I wish to know and 
to make known the authorities in Cape Town and in Mashonaland that I am sending 
a strong force to Lesikili, between Swanke’s place and the confluence of the Kafue and 
the Zambesi rivers, Perhaps,” he adds, “ you and the Government are angry with me for 
having written about the Company’s affairs. But I had a man here, a trader, who caused 
trouble, but he is gone, and I say I should be pleased to receive a word from you and from 
Khama when you send again.” 

With greetings. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) LEWANIKA., 


ncn cs 


This letter is in the handwriting of the Rev. F. Coillard, who incloses it tome. Your 
Excellency’s letter to Lewanika about the Matabele war was forwarded a month ago. 
(Signed) J. S. MOFFAT, 
Palapye, January 8, 1894. Assistant Commissioner. 





Inclosure 6 in No. 91. 
Lewanika, King of Barotseland, io Governor Sir H. Loch. 


Sir, Lealingi, Barotse Valley, November 27, 1893. 

I VENTURE to address you again as the Representative of the Great Queen. I 
speak, but I receive no answer, and that makes me very anxious. I sent you some 
time ago a letter which my missionary (the Rev. F. Coillard) consented to write. The 
Chief Khama’s runners have brought the post, but again there is no word from you 
to me. 

When I laid my anxieties before your Excellency, you said that the Great Queen had 
heard and received me and my people under her protection, and that one of her Chiefs, 
Mr. Johnston, would come to make all things right. I rejoiced greatly, but three years 
have passed and the Great Queen’s messenger has never come, and has never eyen 
communicated with me. I respectfully ask why? Is it that the Great Queen has taken 
back her promise and withdrawn her protection, and will not acknowledge us as her 
children ? 

Again, the Company promised to protect us against our enemies, but, although I have 
cried, no one has heeded it. The Matabele have several times invaded my country in spite 
of the assurances given me by the Queen’s Government that steps would be taken to 
prevent them. 

Six months ago another large Impi of the Matabele crossed the river at Lesikili, below 
Swanke’s and below the falls. They scoured Batokaland for three months, destroying 
property, and killing many of my people in the most revolting manner. Women were 
ripped open and impaled, men and children were made targets of and roasted alive like 
meat. Nothing—not a dog—escaped where they passed. No one knows how far they 
might have gone had not small-pox broken out among them. 

And now I learn through passers by that there is war between the Matabele and the 
Queen’s Government and the Company. But I have received from you or from the 
Company no notice at all, and it makes me sad and anxious, and I come to ask you, 
Sir, why P 
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Though we are also bad and wicked people, we Barotses are not like the Matabele ; 
and though we are not great warriors, still, if we had been told of such a war, we would 
have run to help putting down the common foe. 

Oh, Sir, you are the eyes and the ears of the Great Queen ; why do you forsake me 
and do not send me news (“ litaba ”) or word ? 

I now write to let you know that, as soon as I heard, though I do not know whether 
it is true, that there is war with the Matabele, the war-drums were beaten. My people are 
gathering, and under arms, and I will send a large army to watch the fords near the 
junction of the Kafue and Zambesi Rivers, and prevent the Matabele crossing. But I 
must tell your Excellency that traders do not come any more here, and I have no powder. 
These are my words. 


1 am, &c. 
(Signed) LEWANIKA. 
Faithfully translated from his mouth, and at his instant request, by your Excellency’s 
humble servant, 
(Signed)  -F. COILLARD 





Inclosure 7 in No. 91. 
Governor Sir H. Loch to Lewanika, King of Barotseland. 


My Friend, Government House, Cape Town, January 18, 1894. 

I HAVE received your letter of the 27th November. By this time I trust my 
message of the 7th December, which I sent to your missionary, Mr. Coillard, will have 
reached you. | | 

I now inform you that the Matabele have been conquered, and that the powerful 
Indanas and people have laid down their arms and have submitted. 

Lo Bengula fled towards the Bubye, and was closely pursued. The rains, however, 
coming on rendered the rivers impassable. It is supposed he has 1,500 to 2,000 men 
with him. He may, doubtless, attempt to cross the Zambesi. As soon as the weather 
permits he will be followed up, unless he previously surrenders. 

You will endeavour to prevent Lo Bengula crossing into your country, but should he 
endeavour to do so, and if through the fortune of war he should fall into the power of 
your people, I trust you will remember he was a great Chief, and is entitled by the usages 
of European warfare to courteous treatment. 

The English always treat a fallen enemy with consideration and generosity, and they 
would be angry if any personal ill-treatment should be meted out to Lo Bengula. 

The destruction of Lo Bengula’s military power will put a stop to the cruel raids of 
which you justly complain. Matabeleland will in future be governed by the Chartered 
Company, under the authority of the Great Queen, and I trust the relations between you 
and the officers administering the affairs of the Company may be friendly, and conduce to 
the advantage of yourself and of your people. I shall always be glad to hear of your 
welfare and prosperity. ‘ 

I am your friend, 
(Signed) HENRY B. LOCH. 





No. 92. 
Foreign Office to Mr. Gray. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 30, 1894, 

I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to transmit to you a copy of a despatch 
from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General for British Central Africa,* with 
regard to certain Regulations framed by him for the taxation of natives and for 
governing the carriage of mails within the Protectorate, and other matters. 

It was considered advisable to consult the Colonial Office and the Post Office on the 
subject in the first instance, and the replies received from those Departments are 


annexed.t : 
* Commissioner Johnston, No, 21, June 12, 1893. 
¢ Colonial Office, December 2; and Post Office, December 20, 1893. 
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As regards Regulation No. 1 (Taxation of Natives), Lord Kimberley agrees with 
the view expressed in the Colonial Office letter that it should be divided, and that the 
provisions relating to the carrying of arms should be embodied in a separate Regulation 
from that relating to hunt tax, and should be prefaced by a recital referring to the 
General Act of the Brussels Conference. His Lordship also agrees that the hut tax 
should be enforced by an Order made by the Secretary of State under Article 15 of 
“The Africa Order in Council, 1889,” and similar in its provisions to that in force in 
Zululand, a copy of which is inclosed in the Colonial Office letter. Other Colonial 
Regulations and Ordinances bearing on the subject are also annexed. 

Lord Kimberley will be obliged if you will draft the proposed Regulation and Order 
in the form in which you consider that they may be approved and issued. 

2. The Regulations with regard to the carriage of mails in and through the 
Protectorate are approved in substance, but I am to request you to favour Lord 
Kimberley with your opinion as to the form in which they should be drawn up. 

3. As regards Regulations and Bye-laws for the creation of townships, enforce- 


sioner and Consul-General for his guidance and for him to fill up, and then submit to the 
Secretary of State for approval. 

4. Levying of rates within the townships referred to under 3. Lord Kimberley 
thinks that this proposal might be sanctioned under present circumstances, and [ 
am to inquire whether, in your opinion, it could be effected by an addition to the 
Hut Tax Regulation. If, however, the Regulation by which these rates are imposed ig 
to refer specifically to the area of the townships, as seems to be contemplated by 
Mr. Johnston, the proposal must of course stand over until such townships shall have been 
created, 

T am, &c. 
(Signed) H, PERCY ANDERSON. 


No. 92%. 
Treasury to Foreign Office4(Received March 31.) 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, March 29, 18938. 

WITH reference to the letter from this ID epartment of the 28th November last, 
respecting the cost of transporting steam-vesgels from the Shiré to Lake N yasa, the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury desire me to inclose, for the informa. 
tion of the Earl of Rosebery, a copy of a letterjfrom the Admiralty of the 17th instant, 
protesting against the charge of these steambrs against Navy Votes, and proposing 
that after the 31st March, 1894, the Royal Naval complements of the vessels should 
be withdrawn, and that they should thereafte? be manned, officered, and maintained 
from other than Royal Naval sources. 

My Lords would ask whether, if this préposal be carried out, it will be possible 
to keep up the vessels at the cost of Protectorate funds. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) R. E. WELBY. 


Tnclosure in Wo. 92*. 
Admiralty to Preasury. 


Sir, Admiralty, March 17, 1898. 
WITH regard to your letter of the 28th November last, in regard to the incidence 
of charge for the land,transport of the three ¢team-vessels recently sent out from this 
country for service on Lake Nyasa, I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to request that you will inform fhe Lords Commissioners of the Treasury — 






that, my Lords have received a letter from the Foreign Office, inclosing a copy of a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Commissioner in Nyasaland, in which the cost of this 
land transport is estimated to amount 3,7751., instead of 1,500/., as previously 
estimated. 

2. My Lords cannot view with equatimity the cost of anything connected with 
the provision of these boats being charged to Naval funds, and the boats themselves 
being officered and manned by the Royal} Navy on Lake Nyasa, and my Lords desire 
to renew their strong protest against this expenditure being thrown on the Navy 
Votes. : 

3, My Lords consider that the Navy|Votes should embrace nothing which does 
not legitimately belong to the well-understood requirements of the Royal Navy, and 
this expenditure cannot be so considered. | 

4. My Lords therefore trust that aftér some early date, to be agreed upon, the 
Admiralty may be relieved of all respomsibility, pecuniary or otherwise, for this 
service in the interior of Africa. 

5. My Lords propose that that this} financial relief shall take place on the 
31st March, 1894, after which date this setyice should be charged to the Votes of some 
other Department; and that on the 31st}July, 1894, the Royal Naval officers and 
men shall be withdrawn, and be replaced Wy others under the Local Administration of 
the Nyasa district. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 





No. 93. 
Foreign Office to War Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 31, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 20th instant, stating that Mr. Secretary Campbell-Bannerman is prepared to 
place the services of the non-commissioned officers asked for at the disposal of this 
Department for service in British Central Africa, and inquiring whether arrangements 
will be made by the Foreign Office for these men to be suitably clothed and equipped. 

I am to state, in reply, that Mr. Johnston, Her Majesty's Commissioner and Consul- 
General, is expected home shortly on leave of absence, and that Lord Kimberley thinks 
that the matter had better stand over until his arrival in England. 


IT am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No, 94, 


Central African and Zoutpansberg Exploration Company to the Earl of Kimberley.— 
(Received April 2.) 


Portland House, 73, Basingha:l Street, London, 
My Lord, March 31, 1894. 

I AM instructed to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 20th 
instant, and that of your predecessor of the 24th January last. 

In the latter our attention is drawn to our letters of the, 2nd and 14th June, 1893, 
and we are informed that the question regarding the two Concessions of Katawarra and 
Kavina cannot be reopened—we can only presume because in the letter of the 14th June 
the Company stated that they were “prepared to accept the decision of Her Majesty’s 
Government upon the substitution of a lease” for them. 

We beg respectfully to draw your Lordship’s special attention to our letters referred 
to above, and to emphasize the facts urged therein, to the effect that prolonged delay in 
settling this question is causing serious injury and loss to our shareholders, and is also 
retarding the development of the Protectorate, which this Company, and other Companies 
with was 2 is associated and supports, are opening up both by land and water. 

2 OF 
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Our case was put forcibly before your Lordship’s predecessor in a letter dated the 
24th January, 1893, and I am now instructed to repeat that the Company 


results. 

As reference has been made in your letter of the 24th J, anuary to the Foreign 
Office letter of the 16th May, 1893, I am instructed, in reply to your Lordship’s 
predecessor’s remarks on the subject of the grant of monopolies, to draw attention to our * 
letter to Her Majesty’s Government, dated the 28th April, 1891, copy of which is 
inclosed. This letter appears to have been overlooked in specifying the reason which, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s ages is fatal to the claims of this Company. 

ave, &c, 
For the Central African and Zoutpansberg 
Exploration Company (Limited), 
(Signed) FINLAY A, MACRAE, Secretary. 


——— eee 
Inclosure in No, 94. 


Central African Company to the Marquis of Salisbury. 
My Lord, 82, Hatton Garden, London, April 28, 1891. 


Makanga, is also inclosed. Copies of others will be forwarded as they come to us, 
We beg to notify to oa Lordship that these Concessions have been made to our 


ultimately be made as to mining or other industries. 

It will be observed that the copy of the Concession inclosed confers upon us the 
sole right to trade, but believing this to be contrary to the policy of Her Britannie 
Majesty’s Government, we are prepared to, and do, renounce this monopoly, both in this 
Concession and also in any Concessions which we may hereafter obtain. 

We would respectfully observe that the establishment of our trading stations, and 
the commencement of industrial undertakings in these regions, will have the effect of 
opening up communications, and will tend to the civilization and welfare of the 
inhabitants, 

It is the intention of the Company to adhere strictly to the principles of the 
General Act of the Brussels Conference. 

I have, &c. 
On behalf of the Central African Company (Limited), 
(Signed) F. A. GILLAM, Chairman. 


IOC ge a 
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No, 95. 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office.—(Received April 2.) 


Sir, Downing Street, April 2, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Ripon to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 14th ultimo, forwarding Regulations drawn up by Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
and Consul-General for British Central Africa, dealing with the engagement of native 
labour in the Protectorate. 

Lord Ripon is of opinion that the principle of these Regulations should be approved ; 
but he desires me to call attention to the following points :— 

Section 2 (q) appears to throw upon the “person employing” (line 1) the respon- 
sibility of ascertaining that the labourer was not bound by an unexpired engagement, and 
would debar him from pleading in an action for breach of contract that he had reasonable 
cause to believe that the man was not under such engagement. Reasonable ground 
for such belief should be a valid defence, and words should be inserted to provide for 
this. 

Section 2.—(h). Lord Ripon does not clearly understand the procedure contem- 
plated. It is not clear whether the employer is to repatriate the men at his own expense, 
giving a bond as security that he will do so, or whether he is to pay over a certain sum 
per caput to the British Administration, who will then be responsible for their return. 
The matter is complicated by the fact, that the labourer may not wish to return imme- 
diately, but may, after a shorter or longer period of inactivity, re-engage on the spot. It 
appears to Lord Ripon that further information is required as to the intentions of the 
Administrator on this point before it can be decided whether or not the Regulation would 
be workable in practice. 

Section 3 seems to provide that, any engagement entered into before a properly 
qualified Magistrate or Consul outside of the Protectorate must be recognized by British 
Magistrates in the Protectorate, provided it contains no conditions “contrary to English 
law.” Lord Ripon is doubtful whether it was Mr. Johnston’s intention to. exclude such 
contracts from the provisions of section 2 (h); but it appears to his Lordship to be 
essential that provision should be made for the repatriation of natives engaged outside the 
British Protectorate, before these engagements are indorsed and countersigned by the 
British Magistrate. 

lan, &e. 
(Signed) EDWARD FAIRFIELD, 





Minutes. 





Native Labour in Central African Protectorate. 


Might not the criticism on section 2 (g) be met by omitting the words after ‘ Ticket 
of discharge,” viz., ‘and who can be proved to be still under an engagement to serve an 
employer with whom he has entered into an agreement not yet expired.” To protect the 
labourer, as we have found in Réunion, the Regulation can hardly be too strict in the way 
of throwing the onus on the employer. As regards section 2 (h), re-engagements are 
attended with the risk that they are not always well understood, and that a man is liable 
to be re-engaged without knowing what he is doing. At the same time, it is difficult to 
see how either Administrator or employer is to insure that each labourer returns softly 
to his perhaps distant home; it would perhaps entail a personally conducted tour for 
nearly every man, for they could not be shipped off in numbers as coolies are. I 
think we might ask the Colonial Office whether there is any practice In the Colonies 
which would guide us. 

As regards section 3, it is clearly desirable, and probably intended, that the contracts 
signed in countries outside the Protectorate, e.g., over the Portuguese frontier, should 
contain the repatriation clause. Would not the insertion of the following words, after 
‘«‘English law” in the penultimate line of the section, meet the case: “nor if it does not 
contain an agreement as to repatriation, such as that referred to in section 2 (h) ? 

[482 | 
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Perhaps it will be best to wait for Mr. Johnston’s arrival to settle these points, only 
consulting the Colonial Office now as to the second point, as above suggested. 
C. Ll. H. 
April 3, 1894. 


Se ree eS ee 
Mr. Davidson, 


There are several points in which these Regulations are crude, but we must remember 
that they are tentative, and may be amended if found faulty in practice. 

As regards the Colonial Office criticisms, I take it as regards (1), that the insertion 
of some such word as “ knowingly ” would meet the case. 

As regards (2), Johnston must explain what he means; (3) will be met by a provi- 
sion that the employer must be bound to make provision for repatriation. 

A more serious objection than any of these cccurs to me as regards section 4, by 


Natives of the Protectorate are not under the Order in Council, and could not, if they 
were guilty importers, be so punished, This section will have to be amended SO as to 
make it applicable as regards the Order in Council to persons amenable to the Order. 
It may provide for the punishment of natives under (so-called) native law, but not under 
the Order in Council. 

The provisions in section 2 (g) respecting proceedings in Consular Courts require 
examination on the same ground. 

i, PE A, 


April 3, 1894. | 

eT en gS 

I would send a copy of the Colonial Office letter, and of these Minutes, to Mr, Gray, 
in the first instance. 

Then, when Johnston comes home, we can have a conference on the subject, if 
necessary. 

Meanwhile, as to Colonial Office criticism, (1) I doubt whether the insertion of 
cs knowingly ” will be sufficient. The employer must have something more than mere 
absence of knowledge. He must exercise greater vigilance than is shown by merely shuttin 
one’s eyes. He must have reasonable grounds for believing that the person employed was 
under no previous unexpired engagement. 

As to (2), we must clearly await Johnston’s verbal explanations, 

As to (3), I agree, ) 


April 3, 1894, 


WwW. Dp. 


a 


Mr. Gray, with Minutes,—H, P. A, 
April 4, 1894. 


Draft April 16, 1894, 


STANGER a ina eee RA aa 


No. 96. 
The Earl of Kimberley to Commissioner Johnston. 


No. 15.) 
Sah Foreign Office, April 4, 1894, 

I RETURN to you herewith the Queen’s Regulations, forwarded in your despatch 
No. 3 of the 12th January last, dealing with the registration of non-testamentary 
documents in the British Central Africa Protectorate. 

From the accompanying revise of the print you will see that the alterations made 
are only verbal, and I have to signify to you my approval of the publication of these 
Regulations in the form in whieh they now stand. 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) KIMBERLEY. 
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No. 97. 
Sir H. MacDonell to the Earl of Kimberley.—(Received April 6.) 


(No. 17. Africa.) 
My Lord, Lisbon, April 2, 1894. 

IN accordance with your Lordship’s instructions, I have communicated to Senhor 
Hintze Ribeiro the substance of your Lordship’s telegrams marked Africa Nos. 7 and 8 of 
the 1st instant, relative to the reported collision at Tete. 

His Excellency said that the reports of the incident in question appear to be so 
contradictory that if a collision took place, it would appear impossible to say who is at 
fault—except that the agents of the trans-African telegraph line had ao business on 
Portuguese territory pending an understanding between the two Governments. 

His Excellency then produced the latest reports which the Government had received 
from the Governor of Mozambique; they are dated the 18th February, or a week earlier 
than Mr. Johnston’s telegram. In these reports, if I understood Senhor Hintze Ribeiro 
correctly, the Governor of Mozambique had lost no time in conveying to the Commandant 
of Tete the express order of the King’s Government to avoid any action likely to lead to 
a conflict with the Company’s representative or with the Commander of the “ Mosquito,” 
but to limit himself strictly to protesting if they attempted to go on with the construction 
of the line across Portuguese territory, 

From the same reports I likewise gathered that Commander Carr—rather than the 
agents of the Telegraph Company—had repeatedly endeavoured to compel, by threats, 
the Commandant of Tete not to interfere with the construction of the line, and that it was 
only when warned that if he persisted in carrying on the work he would be held responsible 
for any complications which his proceedings might give rise to, that Commander Carr 
desisted pending further instructions. 

His Excellency remarked that the King’s Government cannot be held responsible for 
the unfortunate situation of the English Company of which Mr. Johnston complains. 

Timely warning had been given to Her Majesty’s Government of their intention of 
connecting, across their territory, the extremities of the trans-African line, and that, even 
admitting the Portuguese Government to be in error as regards the interpretation of the 
clause of the Convention, the Company had no right to take the law into their own hands 
pending the result of the negotiations between our respective Governments. 

With regard to the supposed intention of the Portuguese Government to carry the 
line they are now constructing towards the British limits across our territory to Lake 
Nyasa, his Excellency assured me that there could never have been a question of it; 
otherwise they could not oppose the construction of a line over their territory. 

In conclusion, Senhor Hintze Ribeiro said he would lose no time in inquiring into the 
presence of the French agent of the Central Africa Company, whose action Mr. Johnston 
has cause to complain of. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. G. MacDONELL. 


i 


No. 98. 
Admiralty to Foreign Office-—(Received April 6.) 


Sir, Admiralty, April 3, 1894. 

I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to transmit, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a submission from the 
Commander-in-chief on the Cape of Good Hope Station, dated the 14th March, forwarding 
a letter from the Commanding Officer of Her Majesty’s ship “ Adventure” on Lake Nyasa, 
reporting proceedings against Makanjira, &c. 

Lam, &e. 
(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 


ee nl 
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Inclosure 1 in No, 98. 
Lieutenant-Commander Robertson to Rear-Admiral Bedford. 


Sir, ** Adventure,” at Lake Nyasa, November 30, 1893. 

I HAVE the honour to forward, for your information, the following Report on the 
operations on the shores of Lake Nyasa, in which, at the request of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner and Consul-General, Her Majesty’s naval forces have taken part :— 

1. I inclose a despatch received from the Commissioner, in which he States the 
reasons for and the operations required to be undertaken. 

2. The two steamers “ Domira” and [lala ” were chartered for the purpose of 
conveying the Indian troops (130 Sikhs) and native auxiliaries (10 Makua and 
30 Atonga), 

3. Foals being in readiness, the expedition left Fort Johnston on the 5th 
November, and arrived at Kota-Kota (Jumbe’s town) on the evening of the 6th 
November. On the 8th November the stronghold of the rebel Chief Kiwaora, situated 
about 3 miles inland from Kota-Kota, was taken by assault by the land forces, and the 
place destroyed. 

4. Leaving Kota-Kota on the 13th November, the expedition, Consisting of Her 
Majesty’s gun-boats “ Adventure ” and ‘‘ Pioneer,” and the two steamers “ Domira” and 
“Tlala,” arrived at Kagura (Rifu) Bay early on the morning of the 14th. Leaving 
“Pioneer” to cover the landing of the troops in Kagura Bay, I steamed in the 
“ Adventure” round the point, and commenced Shelling, with 7-pr. M.L.R. gun and 
Nordenfelt machine-guns, the houses which were situated close to the lake shore, 


boma or stockade, After a few shells (incendiary) had been thrown into the town, and it 
retreat towards the hills at Leopard Bay (5 miles to southward). I then made agreed 
signal for advance of troops, and anchored off end of village, covering south flank, kee ing 
up fire of guns until the troops were observed to be in possession of the place, A few 
shots were fired at us by the retreating inhabitants, but failed to do any harm. Captain 


towed off, and has since, in accordance with your instructions, been destroyed. The town 
was thoroughly destroyed, and the troops returned into camp at Kagura Point, proceeding 
out again later on to capture another boma, in which it was stated the guns and ivory were 


5. On the evening of the 14th instant, having received information that a dhow was 
expected to cross from Makanjira’s to Leopard Bay for the Purpose of conveying across 


three Arabs, and which had been waiting in Kuluunda’s town, I dispatched « Pioneer ” to 
Leopard Bay with orders to watch for and, if possible, capture dhow. Captain Villiers 
returned on the morning of the 15th, and reported that at daylight the dhow (No. 2) was 
observed at anchor off the north point of Leopard Bay. On observing the gun-boat she 
immediately got under weigh, stood inshore, and anchored close to the beach in a small 


done that, although several attempts were made afterwards by the Arabs to get her off, 
they failed to do so, and eventually surrendered themselves ¢¢ the ‘ Pioneer? two days 


6. On the 17th November, operations at Kagura being concluded, the expedition 
returned to Monkey Bay, to fill up with ammunition, stores, and firewood. 

7. At midnight, the 18th November, the expedition left Monkey Bay for Makanjira, 
off which place we arrived at daylight the 19th November, so as to take people by 
Surprise, and prevent them taking up positions near the beach to hinder the landing of the 
troops. In accordance with the agreed plan, the two gun-boats steamed in in advance, 
**Domira ” and “ Jala ” anchoring out of range, and when within range opened fire with 
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machine-guns, and thoroughly swept reeds and bushes with which the beach was fringed. 
This plan evidently had the desired effect, for although numbers of people were seen in 
the town (2,600 yards to the rear) only two or three ventured to come near the beach, 
and these immediately ran off when they saw the ships in the bay. Directly the landing 
was considered safe, the “ Domira” and “ Ilala” were ordered closer in, and the troops 
quickly commenced to establish themselves in an intrenched position, during which time 
the gun-boats kept up an incessant fire on the town, and any parties of natives who were 
observed to be making any attempts to come closer. 

8. When position was established, I sent ‘ Pioneer” along coast to northward to 
shell villages and search for dhows. Captain Villiers returned in about three hours, 
having in tow a large dhow (No. 3), which he had captured after a sharp engagement 
with the people of village, who had gathered round the cove in which she was anchored, 
and who, for nearly two hours, kept up a heavy fire before he could dislodge them, and 
get possession of the dhow. 1 then, in accordance with Commissioner’s request, dispatched 
“ Pioneer” to Kagura to ascertain state of affairs there. 

9. On the advance of the troops to take the town the 20th November, I proceeded 
in “‘ Adventure ” to cover the flank of advance, and succeeded in dispersing a considerable 
party of the enemy, who had concealed themselves in a wood, and who were keeping up 
a heavy fire on the flank of the troops. 

10. On the 22nd November, 1 proceeded in “ Adventure” as far as Lisefa Point, 
6 miles to the northward, towing boat containing party of Makua and Atonga, who, 
returning along the shore, destroyed all the villages and houses, of which there were a 
large number, between Lisefa Point nnd Makanjira’s. 

11. 22nd November, “ Pioneer” returned from Kagura. Captain Villiers reported 
that finding all attempts to float dhow were useless, and all other means of escape being 
impossible, the three Arabs had surrendered to him, and had given up their guns and 
145 slaves, all of which he had shipped on board steam-ship “ Domira” for conveyance to 
Fort Johnston. 

12. This concludes the operations, and the expedition returned to Fort Johnston on 
November , having established a strong fort at Makanjira’s (Fort Maguire, with a 
garrison of seventy Sikhs), and which, until the country is thoroughly settled, will be the 
head-quarters of the gun-boat cruizing at the south end of the lake. ‘ 

18. With reference to the three dhows—one captured and two destroyed-——and also 
to the 148 people taken from the Arab caravan—sixty or seventy of whom have been 
proved to be slaves—I would respectfully submit that the bounties and prize moneys, to 
which ships stationed on the East Coast of Africa would be entitled if making such 
captures, may be granted to the officers and crews of the gun-boats stationed on Lake 
Nyasa. The principal object of these gun-boats being stationed on the lake is the suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade, and I have the authority of Her Majesty’s Commissioner to state 
that a very heavy blow has been struck to this trade, Makanjira’s dhows being the ones 
principally engaged in conveying slaves across the lake, and it would be a great incentive 
to the crews if this prize-money was granted. 

14. I inclose certificates from Her Majesty’s Commissioner, certifying to the release of 
the slaves and the capture of the dhows,* 

15. In making this Report on the operations which have been so successfully carried 
out, and which, I think, will insure a thorough establishment of the Administrator’s 
authority on the shores of the lake, I would wish to bring to your favourable notice the 
services rendered by Lieutenant and Commander Villiers and Surgeons Harper and M’Kay. 
Lieutenant Villiers during the whole operations has done all in his power to carry out 
instructions completely and thoroughly—his two engagements and captures of the dhows 
under heavy fire were most praiseworthy. Owing to the gun-boats being short-handed 
on account of the numerous and severe cases of dysentery which have occurred, and from 
which the men have not yet completely recovered, the services rendered by Surgeons 
Harper and M’Kay to assist in working the guns, steering the ships, were most invaluable ; 
fortunately, owing to the extremely bad shooting of the enemy, their professional services 
were not required. The men worked extremely well, and although hardly one of them 
appear to be fit for the climate out here, yet they worked willingly and cheerfully as far 
as their weak condition would admit. 

16. I am glad to report that, although both gun-boats were struck many times by the 
rifle-bullets of the enemy, there are no casualties to report. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) C. HOPE ROBERTSON. 





* These will follow on completion of Consular Court examination. 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 98. 


Commissioner Johnston to Lieutenant- Commander Robertson. 


Sir, Fort Johnston, November 1, 1893. 

I ARRIVED here yesterday from Zomba to undertake a campaign against the Chief 
Makanjira ou the east and west shores of Lake Nyasa, for causes with which you are 
already acquainted to some extent. 

Makanjira has recently stirred up a Yao named Tshiwanra, formerly a Headman of 
Sultan Jumbe, of Kota-Kota, to attack the latter because he is a friend of the English. 
Tshiwanra is being actively helped by Makanjira and Kuluunda (Makanjira’s aunt) with 
men and gunpowder. 

As you already know, after the disaster consequent on the death of the late Captain 
Maguire, Makanjira seized the Rifu Peninsula on the west side of the lake, ejected 
Muhammad-bin-Omari Kazembe (the rightful Chief, who transferred his sovereign rights 
to Her Majesty the Queen in 1891), and installed Kuluunda as Chieftainess. Kuluunda 
and her people have three times fired on British or British-protected subjects who were 
passing by or through her country. She has also taken a very active part in fomenting 
disturbance in Jumbe’s country. She is also harbouring three of the men alleged to have 
murdered Messrs. Bryce, McEwan, and six (?) Swahili policemen, to wit, Abdallah-bin- 
Tshamba, Kanwendo, and Khausin. 

I propose to proceed, first, to Jumbe’s, and to settle the trouble with Tshiwaura by 
negotiation, or by resort to force ; secondly, to drive out Kuluunda and restore Kazembe; 
thirdly, to severely punish Makanjira for the deaths of Captain Maguire, Messrs: McEwan 
and Bryce, and the Swahili policeman, who died or were massacred at Kisungole in 
December. _ 

It is impossible to bring this campaign to a successful conclusion without the 
co-operation of Her Majesty’s gun-boats on Lake Nyasa. I have therefore the honour 
to invite your assistance, which I know will, as far as you are personally concerned, be 


readily granted. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
en ee ee es ee 


Inclosure 3 in No, 98. 
Lieutenant-Commander Robertson to Rear-Admiral Bedford. 


Sir, “ Adventure,” at Lake Nyasa, January 1, 1894. 
IN continuation of my letter of proceedings, dated the 30th November, I have the 
honour to report as follows :— | 

1. During the month of December, Her Majesty’s gun-boats have been employed 
visiting the various places on the lake shore, the “ Adventure ” taking the southern and 
the “ Pioneer” the northern portion of the lake. 

2. Since the operations, which took place in November, everything has been quiet on 
the lake, except one night attack by some of Makanjira’s people upon the friendly natives 
who have built their villages on the site of his old town. On the Sikhs advancing from the 
fort they immediately retired, and since then there has been no farther attack, Makanjira 
himself is reported as having decided to abandon the lake districts, and to settle near 
Kilwa or Lindi, on the sea-coast, 

3. During a visit made to Kota-Kota (Jumbe’s town), a large caravan was dispatched 
across the lake, headed by several Arabs, who were returning to the coast. 

I took the opportunity of showing Jumbe that any attempts to run slaves across the 
lake would, if proved, cause his dhows to be confiscated, by making the three dhows 
heave-to and thoroughly overhauling them. One, in which were two suspicious cases, 
I detained, and had the captain and crew brought before Jumbe and myself. The evidence, 
however, not being sufficiently clear to convict on, she was released, but not before a 
general meeting of the Headmen of the town had been called, and the whole matter of 
slave-trading and carrying thoroughly explained. Jumbe himself acted very honestly in 
the matter, and said, “If you ever do catch any slaves in my dhows I know that they will 
be condemned, so I have given strict orders that none are carried.” As Jumbe’s dhows 
are the only ones on the lake now, and therefore the only means by which caravans can 
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be taken across the lake, the confiscation of these dhows for slave carrying would be a 
great loss of income to him, and I therefore think he will be careful in this matter. 

4, During my stay at Kota-Kota, a messenger arrived from Nyangwe, the Arab 
head-quarters on the Congo, and which the Belgians have just captured. Laid, my 
interpreter, who has been there, having been with Captain Dhanis on his expedition across 
Africa, recognized the man, and, in course of conversation, learnt that the Arab power in 
those parts is thoroughly broken up, and the Arabs are making a move further north. 

5. I regret to have to report that the health of the crews is still anything but 
satisfactory. The men are continually suffering from attacks of fever and dysenteric 
diarrhoea, and don’t appear to be able to shake them off. I had to send two men down 
river, as being quite unfit for further service up here, three weeks ago, and there are four 
more who will, unless they improve shortly, also have to be invalided. 

Every precaution is taken regarding their food, water, and clothing, but as I reported 
in one of my previous letters, they were, from the first, a very unsuitable lot of men for a 
trying climate like this is. The officers, on the other hand, have been enjoying the best 
of health. 

6. During the month I have been engaged doing surveying work, and directly some 
surveying instruments arrive will commence a systematic survey of the south end of the 
lake. The Germans are doing the northern portion. 

7. I would wish to point out that the mails for Her Majesty’s gun-boats are at 
present very unsatisfactory. We are now three weeks behind anybody else in the country 
with our letters and papers. I attribute this partly to the fact that our bags are directed 
“c/o Consul, Quillimane,’’ which causes them to be carried on to that place instead of 
being landed at Chinde. : 

_ Lhave, &e. 
(Signed) C. HOPE ROBERTSON. 





Inclosure 4 in No, 98. 
Rear-Admiral Bedford to Admiralty. 


* Raleigh,” at Bathurst, March 14, 1894, 
SUBMITTED, observing that I entirely approve of the action taken by Lieutenant 
and Commander Robertson, and have pleasure in bringing his services, and those of his 
officers and men, whom he has recommended, to their Lordships’ notice. 
L also submit the request contained in paragraph 13 for favourable consideration. 
(Signed) FRED. G. D. BEDFORD. 


Sete cntncnresinensicee iO ne Se ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


No. 99. 
Extract from the “ Times” of April 6, 1894. 


Te AFRICAN TRANSCONTINENTAL TELEGRAPH.—From information furnished by 
the British South Africa Company’s office at Cape Town, it appears that the Telegraph 
Company which Mr. Rhodes formed last year in London shipped to South Africa 400 miles 
of telegraphic plant, with iron poles and wire insulators of the same pattern as used for 
the wire connecting Cape Town with Fort Salisbury. Of this plant 200 miles was sent to 
Beira, and thence, vid the Beira Railway and by ox-waggon, transported to Salisbury for 
the section of the line between that place and Tete on the Zambesi, traversing the 
auriferous Mazoe district. The other 200 miles of plant was sent to the Chinde mouth 
of the Zambesi, and thence carried by steamers under contract with Messrs. Scharrar 
Brothers, of Blantyre, to Tschekwawa, a place about 140 miles up the Shiré River. Of 
this 200 miles, 80 miles is being constructed backwards in a westerly direction to connect 
Tschekwawa with the Zambesi at Tete. The remaining 120 miles is to be erected north- 
wards to Blantyre and Zomba, the British Consulate in the Shiré highlands of Lake 
Nyasa. Some months ago constructors were sent to Tschekwawa, and they have already 
constructed some 59 miles of the 80 miles connecting the Shité with the Zambesi. Of 
this, 20 miles, completed and in working order, is in the Portuguese territory. The task 
of cutting the road from T'schekwawa to Tete has been an extremely difficult one, owing 
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to the denseness of the forests, but in three months of hard work the officials employed by 
Mr. H. H. Johnston, Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General for British Central 
Africa, have made rapid progress. So thick is the growth of timber in this region that 
the broad track cut for the telegraph-poles resembles in many places a tunnel through the 
forest. ‘The southern section of 220 miles between Salisbury and Tete is being erected 
under the superintendence of Mr. Gordon, a nephew of the late General Gordon. This 
section crosses the Zambesi to join the Shiré section at Tete, where, the river being broad, 
it was proposed to erect a lofty iron pole on an island in midstream. It was here that the 
recent collision with the Portuguese is said to have occurred. 


A ce te nda in nihnitibchninnnbdndeepesecomenessnin, ee 


No. 100, 
The Earl of Kimberley to Sir B. Malet. 


ir, Foreign Office, April 9, 1894. 

I TRANSMIT to your Excellency herewith copy of a despatch from Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General jn British Central Africa on the 
proceedings of the slave-traders in that country, and the action taken by the 
Germans and British respectively to check them.* 

I have to request you to communicate to the German Government the portions 
of this Report which bear more especially on the proceedings of their officials in the 
matter,—the passages are marked in the copy of the despatch inclosed herewith,— 
and to express the satisfaction with which Her Majesty’s Government have learnt 
that the co-operation of the Agents of the two countries is beginning to have a 
beneficial effect, 


(No. 37. Africa.) 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) KIMBERLEY. 


pc 


No. 102. 
Foreign Office to Royal Gardens, Kew. 


Sir, Foreign Office, April 9, 1894. 
WITH reference to your Report of the 16th September last, I am directed by the 
Farl of Kimberley to transmit to you a reprint of the Regulations which Her Majesty’s 
Agent and Consul-General for British Central Africa proposes to issue for preventing 
the introduction of coffee disease into the Protectorate.+ 
The Secretary of State was advised that although the list of prohibited countries 
included, it was believed, all the coffee-growing countries of the Old World, and was 
probably sufficient for present purposes, yet the spread of the disease might make it 
necessary to include others, and a further Regulation has therefore been added enabling 
the Commissioner by Proclamation to bring any other country within the scope of the 
prohibition. | 
Lord Kimberley would be obliged if you would kindly favour his Lordship with your 
opinion as to the desirability of this addition. 
Iam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


a a a a a nS ee! 


No. 103. | 
Foreign Office to Central African and Zoutpansberg Exploration Company. 


Sir, Foreign Office, April 9, 1894. 
THE Earl of Kimberley has had under consideration your letter of the 31st ultimo, 
complaining of the delay in settling the question of your land claims in British Central — 


* No. 86. } Inclosure in No. 82*, 
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Africa ; and, in reply, I am to assure you that there is every desire to avoid unnecessary 
delay in the examination of this question, but it is impossible to come to a definite 
decision without consultation with Her Majesty’s Commissioner, who, as you are aware, is 
expected in England in June next. 

As regards the question of monopolies, referred to in the last paragraph of your 
letter, I am to state that the communication from the Company of the 28th April, 1891, 
renouncing any claim to a monopoly of trade, was not overlooked in the consideration of 
the Concessions said to have been obtained from Kavina and Katawarra. 

Recognition of those Concessions was refused because they were in themselves 
invalid, 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
a Se eee Te Ee eke oe Te a 
No. 104. 


Foreign Office to Consul Ross. 
(No. 5.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, April 9, 1894. 

IN a despatch recently received from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul- 
General for British Central Africa he refers to a report that Quilimane is now the great 
mart for the sale of slaves towards which all the Yao and Arab traders direct their steps, 
and adds that, as far as he can learn, the chief place where the slaves are sold is a point 
about 9 miles inland from Quilimane on the River Likwali. 

The Earl of Kimberley would be glad to know whether, during the time you were 
resident at Quilimane, any facts came under your observation tending to confirm these 
statements. 

Any report which you may be able to furnish on the subject should be accompanied 
with such evidence as you may have in your possession, in order that, if the facts are such 
as to justify a representation to the Portuguese Government, it may be supported by 
testimony which will enable the latter to take wage suppress the evil. . 

am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON, 


— 
No. 105, 
Comnmieuiiner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received April 10.) 


(No. 15. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, : The Residency, Zomba, February 4, 1894, 

I HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that on the 6th January last a force 
of 2,000 men, formed by a coalition between the Yao Chiefs Makanjira, Zarafi, and 
Makandanji attacked Fort Maguire (the site of Makanjira’s former town). Captain 
Edwards sallied fron the fort with thirty-one Sikhs, nine Makua, and seventy native allies, 
under Sergeant-Major Ali Kiongwe, in order to defend the Mafianja Settlement from 
harm. He found that the enemy had already succeeded in murdering Kumbasani, the old 
woman Chief whom I had installed as the rightful Ruler of the country. They had also 
set part of the native Settlement on fire, Captain Edwards extinguished the fire, but 
then found himself surrounded by a force of about 1,200 men. He sustained two hours’ 
had fighting, and at last only extricated himself from the dangerous situation by charging 
the enemy, who continued to fire steadily at him until he got within a few yards of the 
main force, when repeated volleys from the Sikhs inflicted a loss of forty-three on the 
enemy’s front rank. The Yaos then broke and fled, and Captain Edwards pursued them, 
But noticing that a party of 600 men were retreating along the lake shore with a large 
number of women, whom they had captured from the Mafanja Settlement, he left the 
main body of the Sikhs to pursue the enemy’s force, and himself and only four Sikhs and 
four Makua followed up this party of 600 for a distance of 9 miles until he brought them 
to a stand. |" then fired repeated volleys at them from cover, and they “| broke 
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and fled. He thus succeeded in rescuing all the women whom they had carried away. 
At the time he thought that six women were missing, but these came in next day, having 
gone astray in the bush. 

The casualties on the side of the British consisted of a few trifling wounds amongst 
the Sikhs and Makua and three deaths amongst our native allies. On the other hand, in 
the first fighting and in the pursuit which lasted two or three days a total of seventy-eight 
were killed amongst the enemy, besides large numbers of them being severely wounded or 
taken prisoners.* Amongst the enemy’s killed who were identified was Muhammad 
Husein, Makanjira’s chief adviser, alleged to have been one of the murderers of Bryce and 
McEwan, besides four other important Headmen of Makanjira’s. One Chief, called 
Kulikoroma, was taken prisoner. So severe has been the chastisement inflicted on the 
Yaos in this instance, that they are not likely to return for awhile. 

An expedition in the dry season of the present year against Zarafi and Kawinga is, I 
fear, inevitable, if we are to secure peace for the eastern part of our frontier. As long as 
there remains one of these Yao Chiefs unsubdued in the mountains he imagines that he is 
too strong for attack, and, consequently, renews the war with us. At present, however, we 
have only sufficient strength to hold our own in the various positions we have taken up at 
Mlanje, on the Upper Shiré, and on the south-east coast of Lake N yasa. 

It must be borne in mind that behind this shield of our forces a flourishing popula- 
tion is springing up all along the west bank of the Shiré and the south-west coast of Lake 
Nyasa, and that any diminution of our present force in British Central Africa would 
expose these people to be cruelly raided. I see, however, a distinct finality to the present 
struggle provided these Yao Chiefs are unable to obtain fresh supplies of gunpowder from 
the coast. 

Captain Edwards writes in cordial terms of the assistance afforded him by our now 
numerous native allies. The situation was a most critical one, and the first panic resulting 
from the unexpected attack on the fort of so large a force of men le({t the station for a 
short time defended only by thirty Sikhs, under the command of Havildar Bulaka Singh. 
During this trying period Captain Edwards states that the Sikhs and Makua, who were 
with him, and those who were left in the fort, “ behaved splendidly, quite realized the 
gravity of the situation, and rose to meet it.” He also desires to signalize for special 
mention Havildar Bulaka Singh, of the 45th Sikhs, and Ali Kiongwe, my Swahili 
Headman, who is a Sergeant-Major in the native police. The action taken by Bulaka 
Singh was such that, by his prompt and daring supply of ammunition to Captain Edwards 
when the latter was temporarily cut off from the fort, he probably saved Captain Edwards 
and his small party of Sikhs from a serious disaster. ‘This incident might perhaps be 
mentioned by your Lordship to the India Office for transmission to the Oommander-in- 
chief in India. Bulaka Singh has already distinguished himself on other occasions in the 
recent Makanjira campaign. The recent events in this Protectorate confirm me, in my 
opinion, that Sikhs are the soldiers for service in British Central Africa. 

Reverting to the recent attack on Fort Maguire, I am sincerely sorry that Kumbasani 
has lost her life, because she was a faithful friend of the English. 

At the risk of wearying your Lordship, I feel compelled to repeat that these Yao 
Chiefs who are giving so much trouble are not the native inhabitants of the country. 
There is a numerous indigenous population of Mananja, who, for the last half-century, 
have been the stock from which these Yao robbers have drawn their supplies of slaves. 
By rooting out the Yao Chiefs on our eastern frontier we restore the country to the 
peaceful Mafianja, who are a most industrious people, and = Brags of our protection. 

ave, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


Ne ene nn eee ietepeeesiieseseersertisiosehetarsdieescenensausnsiasin tesseieisensiisiitissidicsiineneieiinescessseestesiaies 
No. 106. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received April 10.) 


(No, 16. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, February 4, 1894. 
IN reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 86 of the 16th November, 1893, 
I have the honour to make the following observations on the inclosed letter of Captain 
Cameron’s :— | 
* Forty prisoners were taken. 
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1. It is quite untrue that I allowed “a policeman accompanied by German soldiers” 
to break into the Central Africa Company’s store at Mikorongo. These charges, in fact, 
throughout are a jumble of truth and falsehood. When the German Anti-Slavery Expe- 
dition was waiting at Tshikwawa while porters were being got together to carry their loads 
overland, I allowed the Germans to send a few soldiers about the country to recruit porters. 
I always insisted on one of our soldiers going with them to see that their behaviour was 
orderly, and to see that the natives were not in any way “ impressed” against their will. It is 
possible that the Arabs, having reported to M. Foa, the Company’s Agent, that German 
soldiers had been seen in the vicinity of their station, that gentleman proceeded to deduce 
from this information the alleged attack on the store. 

What I did do, as already reported to your Lordship, was to send police with a 
warrant to arrest two Arabs in the service of the Central Africa Company charged with 
smuggling and with slave-trading. At that time M. Foa had disappeared into the interior, 
and was reported to be dead. The Arabs were seemingly dealing with the Company’s 
property in an improper manner. I therefore had the whole of their property* con- 
veyed to our station at Tshikwawa, and placed in safety, Against one of the Arabs no 
evidence of slave-trading was forthcoming, and he was therefore allowed to return to the 
Company’s station. Against the other Arab there were many charges pending, but the 
natives were afraid to come forward and testify against him, as he was a man of rather 
violent character. Feeling convinced in my own mind that he was guilty of slave- 
trading practices, and taking into consideration the fact that he had on two occasions 
opposed our police, and stirred up the Mafianja people to revolt against the Makololo, I 
requested him to leave the country. He agreed to do so on condition that he was allowed 
to return to the Company’s station to pack up his property. At that time M. Foa was 
believed to be dead, and there was no one representing the Company at Mikorongo. The 
Arab complained that by leaving, although his term of engagement for two years was up, 
he was losing all his wages which were unpaid to him by the Company. I therefore paid 
him 20/. in lieu of wages due, and have not asked the Central Africa Company to repay 
me that sum. ‘The complete quiet which has ensued at Mikorongo since this Arab’s 
depsrture I consider fully justifies me for the action taken. Eventually, M. Foa returned 
after a long absence in the interior. I then went into this and other matters with him, and 
dealt with this case of smuggling. It was proved against the Company that, for the second 
time, they had broken our Regulations. Instead of ordering a prosecution, however, or 
in any way dealing harshly with M. Foa, I took every circumstance into consideration, 
returned him the whole of the ivory and all his property, on condition that he paid the 
import duty on the said ivory. He did so, and expressed himself satisfied with the 
settlement. It is perfectly untrue that either of the Arabs were ever stripped or beaten. 
These Arabs had certainly got up a small Slave Trade by selling Mafianja children on our 
territory to the Makanga people, on the Portuguese side; they were also attempting to 
make themselves Chiefs on their own account in the country, and were egging the people 
on to attack the Makololo Chiefs, or to decline to recognize them as their Rulers. 

2. The statement of M. Foa that the Makololo crossed to Portuguese territory to 
threaten the inhabitants ts pure fiction. The Makololo themselves and all the natives on 
our side stand considerably in awe of the Makanga, who dominate the Portuguese terri- 
tories north of the Zambesi, and, unless accompanying a white man, would never think of 
crossing the frontier. Ba 

3. As regards Mr. Bowhill’s action, I can only say that he has throughout 
endeavoured to support in a proper and legitimate manner the authority of the Makololo 
Chiefs. The Makololo Chiefs are no doubt far from perfect, but they compare very 
favourably with most other native Rulers. It is essential for the stability of our Protec- 
torate that we should use them as a counterpoise against the Yaos, and to fail to 
give them support after the many services they have rendered us would be very great 
ingratitude. 

4, M. Foa’s statements about forcing the penple to come and work on the telegraph 
road are also entirely untrue. It was the Makololo who made the telegraph road, and 
they did so entirely of their own free will, and tempted by a rather high rate of pay. At 
the commencement of this road only four labourers volunteered, because they were afraid 

‘ of entering Portuguese territory, but as it was seen that the work progressed with the aid 
of Atonga labourers of our own, and that everything went on peaceably, large numbers of 
volunteers (from 600 to 1,000) flocked in for short periods of work. As regards the 
waterless condition of the road, it was one of the fictions maintained by M. Foa in order 


to scare us from opening up the country between Tshikwawa and Tete. Although the 4 


* Which was only housed in native huts. 
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work of the telegraph road was undertaken at the end of the dry season, water was 
obtainable at short distances throughout the entire route to Tete. 

5. As regards my supposed bias in favour of the British South Africa Company, I 
need only remark that whereas I only rejected two claims of the Central Africa 
Company in the territory referred to, I rejected five claims of the British South Africa 
Company. All these claims were rejected on the ground that the country belonged to the 
Makololo, and that the Makololo had parted with their rights to the Crown only. The 
five Treaties in question on the part of the British South Africa Company were not made 
with my sanction or approval, but were an excess of zeal on the part uf Mr. Wilson, now 
dead, who was temporarily lent by the African Lakes Company to the British South 
Africa Company. When the African Lakes Company saw that Mr. Rankin was ignoring 
the vlaims of the Makololo and endeavouring to buy the land from the Majfianja, they 
thought to protect the interests of the British South Africa Company by doing the same. 
All these claims were null and void in face of the fact that the country was possessed and 
ruled by a number of Makololo Chiefs, who, although they had not at that time sold their 
rights to the Crown, were under the impression that they had done so when concluding 
the first Treaties of Protection. In consequence of this, the Makololo declined to treat 
with any one for the sale of their land unless they should get an order to do so from 
« Makanani” (Mr. Buchanan), 

6. As regards the supposed harsh treatment of giving the Central Africa Company 
summary notice to quit: It is enough that I should state that first of all I offered to 
grant M. Foa a lease of the said territory if the British Government should approve. 
M. Foa, however, before the will of the Central Africa Company could be made known, 
peremptorily rejected the said lease. Therefore, to protect the interests of the Crown I 
gave him formal notice that his continued occupation of Mikorongo was illegal. I subse- 
quently advised Her Majesty’s Government that, inasmuch as M. Foa had rejected the 
said lease, I wished the matter to be abandoned, as circumstances had arisen in which it 
would be very undesirable to make over the whole of the country to the west of the Shiré 
to anyone. As an alternative, I proposed a lease of 6,000 acres tothe Company. If they 
really intended to go in for any legitimate enterprise, this would be an ample estate to 
start with. M. Foa, however, did not even care for this proposal, but as he represented 
that if I insisted on the Company withdrawing from Mikorongo he would be put to some 
difficulty about the removal of his goods, I settled the matter by selling him two acres at 
Mikorongo, sufficient to cover the Company’s present premises. 

7. 1 cannot see that I have acted at all harshly in those proceedings. The persons 
with whom I have dealt most rigorously out here, perhaps, are the African Lakes Company 
and the British South Africa Company. For fear of being accused of bias, 1 have cut 
down some of their claims in a very summary manner. 

8. All the Rules and Regulations enacted by me with the approval of your Lordship 
are made known so far as the present resources of this Protectorate admit. That is to 
say, formerly I used to get them printed at the Mission press or copied on the type- 
writer, and posted to every person of importance in the country. Mr. Rankin and M. Foa 
have always been kept duly informed by me of all Rules and Regulations dealing with land 
or customs duties or other matters. In consequence of these intimations to them, both 
these gentlemen have, at different times, paid me visits of some duration both at Zomba 
and Blantyre, and all these matters have been thoroughly discussed. To plead ignorance 
of them, therefore, is absurd. = 

9. I can assure Captain Cameron that he is quite mistaken in supposing that the 
British South Africa Company entertain any inimical feelings towards him, or that they 
are jealous of his interest in the various Companies established on Portuguese and Belgian 
territory. The British South Africa Company does not trade, and it is most anxious to 
help all legitimate enterprise in opening up the interior. So far, indeed, from their enter- 
taining any special animus towards Captain Cameron, I might mention the fact that one 
of the new boats for river transport recently constructed in Natal has been named, at my 
suggestion, the “‘ Lovett Cameron,” on the principle of naming our small flotilla of boats 
after eminent African explorers. 

At any rate, if there is any biame in Captain Cameron’s mind attaching to the 
proceedings of the British South Africa Company north of the Zambesi, I am content that 
he should visit it on myself, for I alone am responsible if any wrong-doing is done. The 
Company, by its power of attorney, has placed it in my power to deal with its rights and 
possessions north of the Zambesi in any way I think best for the general interest of the 
country. A more disinterested attitude than theirs could hardly have been shown. If 
the Central Atrica Company will only tell me what it wants, and if its wants are consistent 
with reasonable desires, I will do my best to satisfy them. As long, however, as I am 
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maintained in this post, I will not consent to the delegation to any Company or individual 
of rights which in any way affect British sovereignty, or interfere with the proper ruling 
of the country by the authorized officials. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


No. 107. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Recewed April 10.) 


(No. 17. Central Africa.) 

My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, February 4, 1894. 
IN reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 84 of the 14th November, 1893, I have 

the honour to make the following proposal: That pending the reconstruction of the 

finances of British Central Africa as dealt with in the various recent despatches addressed 

by me to your Lordship, I would propose the following arrangement with the Treasury :— 


£ 
1. A travelling allowance of .. és is é ‘é 300 per annum. 
9. Allowance for printing, &c. dé <% se es 300 ” 
3. Allowance for surveying expenses, &e., for two years +. oe 400 ” 
4, Allowance to Mr. Vice-Consul Buchanan 3 oe ea 100 mi 
5. Allowance to Mr. Vice-Consul Sharpe = es ne 100 ne 
Total o* “* ee ee ee oe 1,200 ” 


The last two allowances, however, are not to be considered to exonerate me from 
assisting Mr. Sharpe as hitherto with a fair proportion of my office allowance. Indeed, 
if the Treasury desire it, and especially if Mr. Vice-Consul Sh should be promoted to 
be Consul, I am willing that my own allowance should be reduced by 100/. per annum 
on consideration of the said amount being paid to Mr. Sharpe in addition to the 100/. 
above proposed. What I think at present 1s rather hard on me is, that Iam having to 
meet Mr. Sharpe’s office expenses, which amount to over 100/. per annum, and to pay 
an allowance of 100I. a-year to Mr. Vice-Consul Buchanan, in addition to supporting the 
very heavy charges incurred by my own office at Zomba. Mr. Buchanan is giving u 
time from his ow? interests in the country to the conduct of magisterial work, and 
think it is only right that he should be compensated for this, at least to the extent of 
100/, per annum. Mr. Sharpe, who ordinarily resides at Blantyre, only receives 5001. 
a-year, and his expenses for living are considerable, especially as he is obliged to exercise a 
good deal of hospitality at Blantyre to passing travellers and persons connected with Her 
Majesty’s navy. 

In regard to the travelling allowance above alluded to, I would make this suggestion : 
That while, without some special grant sanctioned by your Lordship, the expenditure 
should never exceed 300/. per annum, the unspent balance of the allowance should be 
allowed to accumulate, to be drawn on in case of journeys of exceptional expense and 
length in British Central Africa. For instance, one year our travelling expenses might 
not exceed 100/., the next year they might be 500/. If the unspent balance were allowed 
to accumulate, it would constitute a fund to be drawn against on occasion without having 
recourse to a special grant. 

We ave now required to do a great deal of printing in connection with the Court, and 
this obliges me to engage and maintain a printer at a salary of 150]. a-year, together with 
two native assistants costing 50/. a-year. Before 1 engaged this We I had to bear 
expenses nearly as great by sending my work to the Mission press. hen the balance of 
some 401. still owing to me 1s paid off, there will remain no debt on account of the erection 
of judicial buildings. I would propose that no more court-houses be erected until 
sufficient money has accumulated out of Court fines and fees to meet the expenditure, 
and that even then the expenditure should not be incurred without your Lordship’s 
sanction, The erection of Court buildings at Tshiromo and Blantyre was absolutely 
necessary, and could not have been deferred for special sanction, so [ was compelled to 
meet the cost myself, and recoup myself by degrees out of the Court fines and fees. I 
am now engaged in certain alterations and repairs at Zomba for the purpose of adapting 
a Perabs), Court purposes. I will take note of the cost incurred, and if it is more 
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than I think I should be called upon to pay out of my office allowance, I will address 
your Lordship on the subject, and seek for sanction to recover the said amount or balance 
out of Court fines and fees. 

In regard to the surveying allowance: I think, considering the interest the Crown 
has at stake in the Crown lands, and their rapidly increasing value, it is only fair that at 
least for two years a Government surveyor should be maintained at the cost of the Crown, 
who should recoup itself, as far as possible for this expenditure, by the amounts received 
in survey fees, and for the sale and rent of land. There are various townships to be laid 
out, the ground of which is Crown property, and there are several important questions of 
delimitations of boundaries which must be taken up by a competent surveyor. At present, 
Mr. Lloyd has agreed to stay on after the Ist April next as surveyor to the administration 
without remuneration, to be repaid, as far as possible, out of survey fees and out of the 
rent or sale of Crown lands; but I do not feel that this is a satisfactory arrangement, at 
any rate until preliminary matters have been settled. Should any arrangement be entered 
into in the meantime by which Crown lands, all or in part, are transferred to the British 
South Africa Company, this charge of 800/. (400/. a-year for two years) might go with 
the transfer. 

The understanding with the Treasury on this subject might be that the above- 
mentioned specific allowances were granted absolutely every year until revoked by your 
Lordship, and that the unspent balance, if any, of the travelling allowance, should be 
allowed to accumulate to form a fund to be drawn against in cases of exceptional expendi- 
ture. In return for this it should be understood— | 

1. That the “‘ presents’ allowance’ of 50/1. a-year should be abolished. 

2. That all Court fines and fees, all sums received for surveys or the sale of land, and 
all sums received by the sale of printed Regulations or circulars which I may be allowed 
to charge for, should be transmitted to the Treasury. 

It should be remembered that a good proportion of the travelling expenses in wild 
parts of this country have to take the form of small presents to native Chiefs. Sometimes 
these presents are returned by gifts of ivory. Naturally, any return presents of this 
description would be sold, and their value transmitted to the Government. | 

Should any definite arrangement be entered into with the British South Africa 
Company by which the subsidies granted to this Protectorate were largely increased, all 
the arrangement above proposed might be obviated. 

There is one other matter connected with this where I must ask for your Lordsbip’s 
help. At the commencement of my administration, I was supplied with a large quantity 
of ammunition gratis from Woolwich Arsenal. In some way, I cannot say how, a pre- 
cedent was started, and it seemed to be understood that I was to be supplied in moderation 
with further war material from time to time, for use within the Protectorate, without any 
charge being made. In pursuance of this plan, I was furnished last year with three 
7-pr- guns and a large quantity of ammunition for the said cannon, together with a 
further quantity of Snider rifles and Snider ammunition. No charge was made for these 
things. Had it been made, indeed, I doubt whether I could have met it. Without the 
supply of this material we certainly could not have undertaken the campaign against 
Makanjira. Last summer I again applied for 100,000 rounds of Snider ammunition, and 
this was duly sent out, but a charge has been sent in by the War Office requesting 

ayment for the same. This charge I must ask the Foreign Office to meet. It amounts 
to 3271. 17s. id. Jf I am to pay this amount I must crave the indulgence of the British 
South Africa Company in making a further grant, as already I am scarcely able to support 
the charges of this Protectorate, even with the money in hand. 

Your Lordship will also have observed that, in addition, I have sent in a further 
requisition for arms and ammunition absolutely necessary to us if we are to maintain our 
positions against the slave-traders, This also I ask as a free grant, and, to put the matter 
quite plainly, unless I am to abandon my struggle with the slave-traders and withdraw 
our force from the lake shore, I must ask from Her Majesty’s Government a free grant of 
arms and ammunition, in moderation, whenever such is necessary for military purposes in 
British Central Africa. Roughly speaking, this supply of war material ordinarily would 
amount to about 100,000 rounds per annum of Snider ammunition, about 300 rounds per 
annum of shell for the 7-pr. and Y-pr. cannon lent to us, and gunpowder for the same. 

J am sorry to be always troubling your Lordship with requests for financial assistance, 
but it is really quite impossible to carry on such a huge struggle as that on which we are 
now embarked without some expenditure. Indeed, what astonishes me is that we have 
done so much for so little. It would be one of the most disappointing things in English 
history if we now abandon what we have so successfully begun. 1 often wish that an 
independent Commission could be sent out here to report on the condition of the settled 
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portion of this Protectorate, so that your Lordship might realize that the money expended 
here has produced satisfactory results. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


TE ESL EOL ee ee te ae 
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Commissioner Johnston to Foreign Office.—(Received April 10.) 
(Private.) 
My dear Sir Percy, Zomba, February 7, 1594. 

” “TO catch the mail 1 write somewhat hurriedly to ask you to give your attention to a 
most important matter affecting our revenue. Please read the inclosed letter from the 
African Lakes Corporation Manager anent the payment of export duties on ivory. 

Last year the Lakes Company purchased at Niamkolo (British coast of Tanganyika) 
an enormous consignment of ivory (perhaps 20,0007. worth) belonging to the Ujiji Arabs. 
This ivory was brought down in the London Missionary Society’s steamer as a favour to 
the Arabs, who were unable to send their ivory to Zanzibar owing to the war between 
Siki of Unyamwezi and the Germans. The Lakes Company paid by a bill on Zanzibar, 
in favour of Tipu Tipu. When the ivory reached Tshiromo, our Custom-house naturally 
asked for export duty, which was paid without demur. The said ivory was then shipped 
to London vid Tshinde, and paid no more export duty. | 

This question raised by the Germans has prompted the African Lakes Company to 
see if they, too, cannot trade in British Central Africa without paying duty. All I can say 
is, that unless the Government are prepared to find 50,000/. annually for an indefinite 
period to support British Central Africa as a taxationless State, this nonsense must be put 
a stop to. As it is, our import duties are absurdly low. To balance that, we levy low 
export duties on ivory and gold. By this means, together with the native hut tax, we 
have painfully struggled upwards from a revenue of 3,000/. a-year to nearly 7,000/. Now, 
by giving in to the Germans (and, consequently, to every one else), in this matter of free 
transit across British Central Africa (to which we are not bound by Treaty), the Govern- 
ment threatens to reduce our revenue of to-day by some 3,000/. annually, and in the 
future by many thousands. It is a subject on which J find it hard to write patiently. 
We do not want to adopt a Portuguese policy of exclusive duties, and repellent taxation, 
but we do require to lay the foundations of a future revenue, which will make the 
Protectorate self-supporting. By what unhappy combination of chances have we been 
handicapped in this respect, while the Niger Coast Protectorate has been able to do what 
it please in regard to import and export duties ? 

I know you will overlook my petulance, because [ am so interested in my subject. 

Believe me, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





Inclosure in No. 108. 
Mr. Fotheringham to Commissioner Johnston. 


The African Lakes Company (Limited), Mandala, 
Dear Sir, February 5, 1894. 

PERMIT me to place before you the undernoted extracts from advices received from 
the Directors of the Corporation, dated respectively the 13th October and the 
10th November, viz. :— 

“ Duties on Ivory.—Referring to the heavy loss shown on your recent invoices on 
ivory from Tanganyika, and the large amount of duty paid thereon at Tshiromo, the 
Directors call your special attention to the fact that this ivory only passed through British 
territory in transit, and it seems to them that, by international agreement, no duty should 
be charged. Please bring this matter before the Commissioner, and endeavour to get the 
amount of duty refunded. 

“Tt seems to the Directors rather hard that the Company should have all the trouble 
and risk, and the Administration all the profit, on this transaction.” 


“ Parcel Case-—We see that parcels can now be sent from this country to British 
Central Africa for 1s. 9d. per lb. If you tind that it would be a convenience to our 
constituents that the Company carry parcels to Mandala or Shiré Highlands at a reasonable 
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rate, say 7s. 6d. per cubic foot, the Directors are willing to entertain the project. We 
would have a case made in the office, shortly before the steamer starts, and the parcels 
woold be forwarded on arrival at Chinde per first opportunity. 

“It would not be wise to undertake this should it in any way clash with the Government 
Parcels Post, but as shipping Companies usually give parcel receipts to places where Parcel 
Post is in operation, it is not at all certain that the Commissioner would make any 
objection.” 

To enable me to forward an answer to the ioregoing to our Home Office, I would 
esteem it greatly if you would kindly write informing me on the points in question. 

Lam, &ce. 
(Signed) L. MONTEITH FOTHERINGHAM, 
Manager. 


P.S.—We are now prepared to select the land at Chiraduzlo. Please inform us if 
there is any one on the spot who could show what land has already been selected by other 
parties ; or will some one require to come from Zomba? If so, please let us know what 
day would be convenient to arrange this matter. 

L. M. F. 


eee 


No. 109, 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received April 10.) 


be 19. Central Africa.) 
y Lord, The Residency, Zomba, February 20, 1894. 

I AM asked to draw your Lordship’s attention to a question very seriously affecting 
traffic on the River Shiré. My attention has been drawn to this matter by the African 
Lakes Trading Corporation, by Mr. Sharrer’s Zambesi Traffic Company, and by numerous 
other agencies for transport on the Zambesi-Shiré, but as all their complaints are very 
much the same, I confine myself to putting before your Lordship the letter addressed to 
Mr. Vice-Consul King by the agent of Mr. E. Ch. A: Sharrer’s Zambesi Traffic Company. 

A rumour has reached me that M. Carl Wiese has recently died, but I do not think 
there is any truth in it. I merely mention it because, in the event of his death, a settle- 
ment of this question of Pinda Island might prove less difficult. 

As your Lordship is no doubt aware from previous despatches of mine, there is, 
during the dry season of the year, a considerable obstacle to the navigation of the River 
Shiré at or near Pinda Island, not very far from the junction of the Zambesi and Shiré. 
This obstacle is caused by the Shiré deserting its old bed and rushing through a narrow 
creek into the Ziwe-ziwe, which is an alternative connection with the Zambesi. The 
water of the Ziwe-ziwe, however, forces its way back into the old channel of the Shiré, 
with the result that an island is created, generally called Pinda Island. The tortuous dry~ 
season channel round the west side of Pinda Island is too narrow and crooked for ordinary 
navigation on the part of steamers. The custom therefore is, in the dry season, for 
steamers to ply between Tshinde and Pinda Island, and again for other steamers to ply 
between Pinda Island and Tshiromo. ‘The goods are transhipped from one steamer to 
another across the island. It therefore becomes necessary at times to shelter these goods 
from the weather, and also from the possible depredations of thieves. Until M. Wiese’s 
recent attempts to secure Pinda Island from the Portuguese everything worked smoothly, 
and the Portuguese authorities were certainly obliging in the manner in which they allowed 
the passage of goods across Pinda Island or their temporary storage. This being so, it has 
not seemed necessary hitherto to secure any permanent right to store goods on the island, 
but since M. Wiese’s appearance on the scene matters have been greatly complicated. 

At the time of writing the Shiré and Zambesi are in full flood, and will remain 
so until the month of June or July. It is only in July that the question will again 
become pressing, as, during six months in the year, there is sufficient water in the old 
channel of the Shiré, on the east of Pinda Island; to make the river navigation continuous 
for steamers from Katunga or Tshiromo to Tshinde. 

It may interest your Lordship to know that the present rainy season is one of 
exceptional floods, and, in consequence, the navigability of the Zambesi-Shiré is greatly 
improved. In fact, for at least six months of the current year steamers will be able 
to reach Katunga or Tshikwawa, at the foot of the Murchison Rapids, without difficulty. 

1 have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


ee Ee 
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Inclosure in No. 109. 
Sharrer’s Zambesi Traffic Company to Vice-Consul King. 


Sir, Chinde, December 12, 1893. 

I BEG to report to you the following high-handed proceeding on the part of 
M. Carl Wiese, by whose orders and action our steamer “John Bowie” was delayed 
twelve days at Pinda, and our goods, including those of the British Central Africa 
Administration in transit to British Central Africa, consequently stopped and retarded, in 
contravention of the terms of the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty. 

As we wish to claim damages from M. Wiese for this delay, and also to prevent the 
recurrence of such proceedings on his part for the future, we beg to give you all particulars 
relating to the case, and should feel greatly obliged if you will report same to Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner, Mr. H. H. Johnston, and request him kindly to let us know if 
we are within our rights to claim damages, and, if so, whether we can sue M. Wiese in the 
Blantyre Court, or should leave the question in his hands to settle with the Portuguese 
Government. 

Some time ago M. Wiese, knowing that the Shiré River becomes unnavigable during 
the dry season at Pinda, applied to, and, I believe, received from the Portuguese 
Government the lease of the small island between the Shiré and Zambesi Rivers on which 
all goods in transit from the coast to British Central Africa would have to be discharged 
and reshipped during some of the months every year. ‘This he did, no doubt, in order to 
get, as he believed, the control of the British traffic on the rivers, and charge heavily for 
the right to build sheds on his land for the protection of such goods so discharged in 
transit, or even, as in the present instance, totally to refuse such permission to any one 
against whom he might have a personal dislike or spite. Inorder to avoid any difficulty, I 
applied to M. Wiese when he was at Tshinde in August last year for a small lot of land 
on Pinda Island, 50 by 50 metres square, on which to build a temporary shed, and 
specified my object in so doing. He said he had no objection whatever, and that we could 
wire to the captain of our steamer, Mr. H. Wallace, who was at Pinda at the time, to peg 
out the lot wherever he thought advisable, which was duly done then and there. 

When asked what amount we should have to pay for the lot M. Wiese said, “ Oh, 
that will be all right, 1 have no question with you,” but refused to give us any paper 
confirming the agreement. 

Some time after we had some difficulty with M. Wiese in collecting some freights we 
had carried for him, and were consequently obliged to retain some bags of rice which we 
had brought for him to Tshinde until his freights were paid, which were then promptly 
settled, a proceeding which | believe every shipping or dock Company in the world has a 
right to do. 

: M. Wiese took umbrage at this, and no doubt thought that Pinda offered a fair 
chance of retaliation, as very shortly after we received a telegram from the captain of the 
steamer that M. Wiese had refused to allow the shed in course of construction to be 
completed, and had even kidnapped some of our boys who were cutting grass for that 

urpose. 
z We reported this matter to you at the time, and, by your prompt action, our rights, 
guaranteed to us by the Treaty, were speedily asserted by Captain Hunt, R.N., who 

roceeded to Pinda to enforce them. A letter was also addressed by Captain Andrea, 

hief of the Portuguese Squadron, forbidding M. Wiese to prevent our building the shed. 
Since that time we have had no further obstruction from \/. Wiese, but we have sustained 
serious loss by his previous action, and we claim 240/. damages from him, and, with this 
object, we take the liberty of laying the whole matter before you for the favour of reporting 
same to Mr. H. H. Johnston, by whose opinion we wish to be guided in taking any action 
against M. Wiese. 

We remain, &c. 
(For Sharrer’s Zambesi Traffic Company), 
(Signed) A. HARRISON, Agent. 


[482] 2H 
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No. 110. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received April 10.) 


(No. 20. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, February 20, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that Mr. J. O. Bowhill, who is in 
charge of the telegraph party constructing the line between Tshikwawa and Tete, writes to 
me from Tete, on the 16th instant, saying that after having made most satisfactory 
arrangements with local Portuguese contractors, an agent of the Central Africa Company, 
a Mr. Machado, appeared on the scene and protested in the name of Captain Cameron or 
of the Central Africa Company—it does not seem to be clear which—against the con- 
struction of the line. His protests were so energetic, that the Portuguese Governor of 
Tete felt himself bound to call on Mr. Bowhill to stop the construction of the line pending 
reference to Lisbon. This Mr. Bowhill has not done, and states that he will only stop the 
works through force being used to compel him, and he will then hold the Portuguese 
authorities liable for damages to the extent of 100/, a-day. The reason why Mr. Bowhill 
has not stopped the work, he tells me, is this :— 

Nearly a month ago the work was stopped when the British frontier was reached 
whilst measures were being taken to communicate with the local authorities at Tete to 
insure their reception of the telegraph construction in a friendly manner. Finding that 
the Portuguese authorities were rather inclined to welcome the line than otherwise, and 
were most kindly in their offers of help, the work was proceeded with ; but this unfortunate 
delay of some weeks in the middle of the rains in an unhealthy part of the Zambesi Valley 
already cost the Company the life of the Chief Constructor, Mr. Ross, who died from the 
effects of dysentery. Under the circumstances, therefore, Mr. Bowhill has felt himself 
compelled to push the whole work of construction through to Tete. For reasons which I 
need not enter into, but which must be obvious, the construction of the line with all the 
enormous quantity of amassed material cannot be abandoned; at the same time, to keep 
the work stationary in an unhealthy district, and during the height of the rainy season, 
exposes the whole personnel as well as the material to great danger and deterioration. 
Under these circumstances, and in view of the friendly attitude of the local Portuguese, I 
have sanctioned Mr. Bowhill’s proceeding with the work until the authorities actually 
compel him to stop. I do not feel called upon to order Mr. Bowhill to stop the con- 
struction of the line, because, as far as I read the Anglo-Portuguese Convention, he is 
within his rights in pushing it through, that is to say, in carrying one line of telegraph 
Ser the British boundary north of the Zambesi to the British boundary south of the 

ambesi. 

It is not for me to comment on the tortuous policy pursued by Captain Cameron, but 
it is certainly a strange, though by no means isolated, fact in the history of Central Africa, 
that the work of one set of Englishmen is being opposed by their own countrymen, and 
not by men of a different nationality. 

] have also received information from Mr. G. Ray, Assistant Collector in the West 
Shiré district, that the same Mr. Machado of the Central Africa Company has been going 
about fixing what he is pleased to consider the Anglo-Portuguese boundary to the west of 
the Shiré. He is placing marks on trees, and occasionally includes a piece of territory 
obviously English, since it lies in the watershed of the Shiré. I presume this gentleman’s 
proceedings are not undertaken with the sanction of the Portuguese Government ? 

Mr. Bowhill desires to impress on me that the local Portuguese authorities are most 
friendly and considerate, and that the only trouble likely to arise is from the French 
representatives of the Central Africa Company. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





No. 111. 
Royal Gardens, Kew, to Foreign Office.—(Received April 11.) 
Royal Gardens, Kew, April 10, 1894. 


I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date, 
transmitting a reprint of the Regulations which Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-Genera} 
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for British Central Africa proposes to issue for preventing the introduction of coffee 
disease into the Protectorate. 

- 9 The matter is one which, in my judgment, justifies the most careful precautions. 
And I think the proposed further Regulation, enabling the Commissioner by Proclamation 
to bring any other country within the scope of the prohibition, eminently desirable. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) W. T. THISELTON DYER. 


»& 
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No. 112. 
Mr. Gray to Foreign Office—(Received April 12.) 


Sir, 3, Temple Gardens, London, April 11, 1894. 
IN accordance with the instructions conveyed to me in Sir Percy Anderson’s 
letter of the 30th ultimo, I have the honour to submit draft of three sets of Regula- 
tions for application to the British Central Africa Protectorate. | 
With respect to these Regulations and others proposed to be made, 1 beg to 
submit the accompanying observations. 
T have, &e. 


(Signed) A, GRAY. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 112. 
Draft Regulations respecting Hut Taz. 


IN pursuance of Article 15 of “ The Africa Order in Council, 1889,” I do hereby 
order that such provisions of a certain Proclamation No. IIL of 1887 made by the 
Governor of Zululand as relate to hut tax, modified and adapted as appeared in the copy 
annexed hereto, shall have effect and be administered in the British Central Africa 
Protectorate, and shall be intituled “‘ The Hut Tax Regulations, 1894.” 


(Signed) 


Hut Tax Regulations, 1894. 


1. In the districts of the Protectorate to which these Regulations extend every native 
being the owner or occupier of a hut shall pay to Her Majesty’s Commissioner a tax at the 
rate of 4s. for each year in respect of each hut owned or occupied by him during any 
portion of that year. 

2. The said hut tax for each year shall be due and payable on the 31st December of 
that year, and shall be a debt due to the Commissioner, and recoverable by process of law 
accordingly, and without prejudice to that mode of recovery any hut in respect of which 
the tax is not paid by the Ist day of February next following shall be forfeited to the 
Government of the Protectorate. — 

3. The hut tax must be paid in sterling coin to such collector or collectors as the 
Commissioner shall appoint; provided that in cases of necessity any collector may, in 
his discretion, accept any marketable stock or produce in lieu of coin, the cost of the con- 
version of such stock or produce into money being in all such cases charged against the 
person tendering the same ; provided also that any balance after deduction of the tax and 
cost of conversion shall be returned to such person. 

4, A receipt for the amount of tax paid by each native, signed by the collector, shall 
be delivered to the person paying the same. 

_ 5. Every collector accepting stock or produce in lieu of tax shall render to the Com- 
missioner such accounts of the conversion thereof as the Commissioner shall from time to 
time direct. 

6. The districts of the Protectorate to which these Regulations extend are the 
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Lower Shiré, Ruo, West Shiré, Blantyre, Mlanje, Zomba, Upper Shiré, and South Nyasa 
districts. 

7. In these Regulations the term “ native” means any native of Africa not being of 
European or Indian race or origin. 


oOo" 
Inclosure 2 in No. 1192. 


Draft Regulations respecting Gun Licence. 


WHEREAS, under the provisions of the Africa Orders in Council, 1889 and 
1893, Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General for the British Central Africa 
Protectorate has power to make Queen’s Regulations for peace, order, and good 
government. 

It is hereby notified that the Commissioner and Consul-General has, in pursuance 
of the powers aforesaid, made the following Regulations :— 

1. Every native using or carrying any gun in the Protectorate must possess an 
annual licence granted by the Commissioner or some officer authorized by him to 
grant the same. 

2. The licence shall be in such form as the Commissioner shall from time to time 
direct, and shall contain the name and place of abode of the person to whom it ig 
granted, and shall be dated on the day on which it is granted, and shall expire on the 


3. In respect of every such licence there shall be payable to the Government of 
the Protectorate the sum of 4s. 

4. When the licence is applied for, the gun must, for purposes of marking and 
registration, be produced to the officer authorized to grant licences. 

5. Every officer authorized to grant licences shall keep a register of all licences 
granted by him, specifying the name and place of abode of every person licensed, and 
the date of the licence, and shall mark every gun so produced as aforesaid in such 
manner as to identify it, entering a description of the mark in the register and 
licence. 

6. Every native using or carrying a gun without having a licence in force, or 
using or carrying a gun not marked as aforesaid, or failing to show his licence when 
so required by any officer of the Government, shall be liable to a fine not exceedi 
10/., or, in default of payment of the fine, to imprisonment not exceeding three 
rant and any gun usec or carried in contravention of these Regulations may be 

orfeited. 

7. In these Regulations the term “native ” means any native of Africa not being 
of European or Indian race or origin ; and “gun” ineludes rifle, pistol, and every 
description of fire-arms. 

8. These Regulations may be cited as “The Gun Licences Regulations, 1894.” 


LE — 


Inclosure 3 in No. 112. 
Draft Regulations respecting Mail Service. 


WHEREAS under the provisions of the Africa Orders in Council, 1889 and 1893, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General for the British Central Africa ~ 
Protectorate has power to make Queen’s Regulations for peace, order, and good 
government : 

It is hereby notified that the Commissioner and Consul-General has, in pursuance 
of the powers aforesaid, made the following Regulations:— ~~ 

1. It is unlawful for any person, unless em loyed in the postal service of the 
Protectorate, to transmit or to carry any letter froth any place within to any place 
without, or from any place without to any place within the Protectorate, or from place 
to place within the Protectorate, except the following — 

(1.) Letters to or from any place not being on the road along which the post 
travels, 

(2.) Letters concerning goods or other property to be delivered, such letters being 
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sent with, or for the purpose of being delivered at the same time as the property they 
concern, without hire or reward for receiving or delivering the same. 

(3.) Letters to be sent by any private friend in his way, journey, or travel, so as 
that such letters shall be delivered by such friend to the party to whom they may be 
directed, or by any messenger sent on purpose, for or concerning the private affairs of 
the sender or receiver thereof. But no person shall make a collection of such letters 
hereby excepted for the purpose of sending them in the manner hereby authorized. 

2. The following persons are expressly forbidden to carry a letter, or to receive or 
deliver a letter within the Protectorate, although they shall not receive hire or reward 
for the same, that is to say :— | 

(a.) Common carriers of passengers or goods, their drivers, servants, or agents. 

(b.) Owners and masters of ships and their servants and agents, except letters 
solely concerning goods on board. 

(c.) Officers and servants employed in the postal service of the Protectorate. 

%. The importation or exportation of books, newspapers, or parcels passing through 
the post, and not yet delivered by the recognized postal service of the Protectorate to 
the persons to whom the said books, newspapers, or parcels are addressed, is strictly 
prohibited. i : : i pe 

4. Every person, transmitting, carrying, collecting, receiving, or delivering, any 
letter, book, newspaper, or parcel contrary to these Regulations, shall be guilty of 
an offence and liable to a fine not exceeding 1/. in respect of every letter, book, news- 
paper, or postal parcel. : 

5. In these Regulations, “letter” includes “ post-card;” and “ship” includes 
every description of vessel used in navigation. 

6. These Regulations may be cited as “The Postal Regulations, 1894.” 


—EEEoEE—————_—_—_———— 


inclosure 4 in No. 112. 


Observations. 





1. Hut Taz. 


I CONCUR in the suggestions of the Colonial Office, that the Regulations on 
this head should be separated from those relating to gun licences, and should be 
brought into foree under Article 15 of the Africa Order of 1889. 

By Mr. Johnston’s third Regulation, the tax is not payable till the 31st December; 
but procrastination is fatal, for by the fourth Regulation, a hut in respect of which 
the tax is unpaid is forfeited next day. This result can hardly have been intended. 
The Zululand Proclamation allows six months, but I would suggest that one month 
(as in the draft), or perhaps two months, would be sufficient. 


2. Gun Licence. 


I do not think it necessary or desirable to prefix to these Regulations a recital 
referring to the Brussels Act. They do not seem to me to carry into effect any specific 
provisions of that Act, although they may be said to advance its objects in a remote 
degree. They seem to me to be provisions of a purely fiscal nature, and I do not 
quite appreciate Mr. J ohnston’s desire to confine their operation to those parts of the 
Protectorate in which the Brussels Act is said to be in force. The Articles of the 
Brussels Act to which reference is made deal with the restrictions to be placed upon 
the importation and sale of fire-arms. In these Regulations no such restriction is 
imposed. A gun licence Is a quite usual means of raising revenue ; why then should 
not Mr. Johnston take the benefit of it throughout the whole of his territory ? 

It may be that my information is not complete, and that there may be some 
agreement between Mr. Johnston and the native Chiefs to the effect that the gun 
licence is only to be levied in the districts in which the Brussels Act is in force. 
Moreover, I have no knowledge of any Law or Regulation which has applied the 
Brussels Act to certain parts, or, indeed, to any part, of the Protectorate, the whole 
of which appears to be within the zone mentioned in Article VIII of the — Act. 

{4&2 2 
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3. Mail Service. 


The draft Regulations with respect to mail service seem hardly sufficient for the 
case of a country in which, as I presume, there is at present no general Post Office 
Law. I have therefore drawn a short set of Regulations embodying the general 
prohibitions and exceptions to be found in most Laws of the kind, English as well as 
Colonial. 

Mr. Johnston’s first Regulation is rather a special case As respects letters, it 
will be covered by the first Regulation of my draft; it thus appears as No. 3 of the 
draft, confined to books, newspapers, &e. : 

I do not know to what state of advancement the Protectorate Post Office Depart- 
ment has reached ; it may be assumed that in a comparatively short period it will be 
established on the same footing as a colonial Post Office, 

It would be well, therefore, that Mr. Johnston should be supplied with copies of 
one of the more recent colonial Postal Ordinances, or of that recently settled for the 
Niger Coast Protectorate. When he finds the necessity for such ampler powers he 
cam send home one of these copies annotated with such amendments as he desires. 
In such case, the Foreign Office should be fully cognizant of the structure of the 
Department, the nature of the contracts with any Shipping Companies or other 
carriers, and generally to what extent the postal monopoly can be and is maintained 
in the: Protectorate. 


4. Townships and Sanitary Regulations. 


With respect to the erection of townships and Regulations for pounds, sanitation, 
&e., I concur in thinking it desirable that some form or precedent should be sent out 
to Mr. Johnston, upon which he should make such suggestions as local circumstances 
require. After some examination of the Laws of the African Colonies, I have arrived 
at the conclusion that the Gold Coast “Towns Police and Public Health Ordinance, 
1878” [No. 10 of 1878] offers perhaps the best model. By that Ordinance the 
Governor has power to apply it to such places as from time to time he may think fit. 
A similar power should be given to Mr. Johnston. 

If a copy of that Ordinance can be obtained from the Colonial Office for the use 
of the Foreign Office, I shall be happy to adapt it in such manner as may assist 
Mr. Johnston. If a copy cannot be obtained for use, but only for perusal, I would 
suggest that it may be printed at the Foreign Office, and sent. to me for adaptation. 
ae Ordinance should be brought into force under Article 15 of the Africa Order of 

889. 

The fourth set of Mr. Johnston’s proposed Regulations do not seem to me to be 

required. Clauses with respect to rating of townships can be inserted in the adapted 


Gold Coast Ordinance, 
; (Signed) A. GRAY. 
Temple, April 11, 1894. 
a ee 


No. 113, 
British South Africa Company to Foreign Office.—(Received April 13.) 


Sir, 19, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, April 11, 1894. 

I AM desired by my Board to submit, for the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, pursuant to clause 4 of the Charter, 
certain original Concessions in the Company’s field of operations north of the 
Zambesi. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General, Mr. H. H. Johnston; has 
investigated the grant of these Concessions, and has issued certificates recognizing 
their validity. 

The various documents are dealt with in the order set forth in a letter from 
Mr. Johnston to our Cape office. 

I inclose the certificates and the Concessions referred to therein except in a few 
instances, where the Concessions have not been forwarded to this country.* 


* The Inclosures to this letter will be found in Confidential Paper No. 6502. 
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The following is a short enumeration of my inclosures :— 

(a.) Original certificate by Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General, 
Mr. H. H. Johnston, recognizing the validity of certain mining rights and other 
privileges by the British South Africa Company over a large extent of territory to 
the west of Lake Nyasa, and north of the Zambesi. 

Together with originals of the Concessions mentioned in the said certificate— 
fifteen in all. 

(b.) A similar certificate reoognizing the validity of other rights and privileges 
west of Lake Nyasa, and north of the district dealt with in the first-mentioned 
certificate. 

Together with originals of the Concessions mentioned in the said certificate— 
six in all. 

(c.) A similar certificate recognizing the validity of the African Lakes 
Company’s estate at Tshiromo. (Transferred to the British South Africa 
Company.) | | 

Neither original nor copy of this Concession has been forwarded to this 
country. 

(da) A similar certificate for the African Lakes Company’s estate in Namonde’s 
country. (Transferred to the British South Africa Company.) _ 

Together with original of the Concession mentioned in the said certificate. 

e.) A-similar certificate for the African Lakes Company’s Mambwe estate. 
(Transferred to the British South Africa Company.) 

Together with original of the Concession mentioned in the said certificate. 

(f.) A similar certificate for the African Lakes Company’s Nyasa-Tanganyika 
road estate. (Transferred to the British South Africa Company.) 

Together with original of the Concession mentioned in the said certificate. 

(g.) A similar certificate for the African Lakes Company’s rights of pre- 
emption, mining, &c., over Mwasikazungu’s country. (Transferred to the British 
South Africa cine getty , 

Together with original Concession from Mwasi Kazungas. The two other 
Concessions mentioned as from the same Chief have not been forwarded to this 
country. : : ang : 

(h.) A similar certificate for the African Lakes Company’s sole mining: rights, 
&c., over the country of Marimba. (Transferred to the British South Africa 
Company.) we | Ms es Rie: 

Together with the original Concessions mentioned in the said certificate. 

(i.) A similar certificate for the African Lakes Company’s North-West Nyasa 
estate. (Transferred to the British South Africa Company.) 

Of the “ various” deeds referred to in this certificate, “the first of which is 
dated the 16th July, 1885, and the last the 12th February, 1890,” one only has been 
forwarded to this country, viz., that of the 16th July. 

(j.) A similar certificate for the African Lakes Company’s sole mining rights 
over I'shikusi’s country. (Transferred to the British South Africa Company.) 

Together with certifed copy of the Concession mentioned in the said 
certificate. : 

(k.) A similar certificate for the African Lakes Company’s Eastern Urungu 
estate. (Transferred to the British South Africa Company.) _ 

Together with the original Concession mentioned in the said certificate, 

(l.) A similar certificate for the African Lakes Company’s rights, &c., over the 
whole of the country of Undi. (Transferred to the British South Africa Company.) 

Together with the original Concessions mentioned in the said certificate—two 
in all. 

(m.) A similar certificate for the African Lakes Company’s rights of pre- 
emption and mining rights over the territories of Tshiwere, &c. (Transferred 
to the British South Africa Company.) ; 

Together with the original Concessions mentioned in the said certificate—three 
in all, 

(n.) A similar certificate for the African Lakes Company’s Tshenjowe and 
Kumpata estate. (Transferred to the British South Africa Company.) _ 

: BS od with the original Concessions mentioned in the said certificate—two 
in all. 

(0.) A certified copy of transfer of land at Tshiromo by A. C. Simpson to the 
British South Africa Company. 

Together with Concession by Mbengwa in favour of Ramdas, and deed of sale 
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by Ramdas to British Central Africa Administration, and transfer by A.C. Simpson 
to the British South Africa Company. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General, Mr. H. H. Johnston, farther 
informs us in a letter dated the 23rd January last, that he has recommended to 
the Foreign Office certain territorial Concessions within the Protectorate to be made 
over to this Company as a set-off against the Makanjira grant, and independent of 
any further agreement which may have been arrived at between Her Majesty’s 
Government and this Company. I am desired by my Directors to inquire 
whether the time has now arrived for the ‘grant of these latter Concessions to be 
carried out, 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 


eS 


No. 114. 
Sir H. MacDonell to the Earl of Kimberley—(Received April 15.) 


(No. 7. Africa.) 
(Telegraphic.) P. Lisbon, April 13, 1894. 

1 HAVE the honour to report to your Lordship, with reference to the Foreign 
Office despatch No. 31, Africa, of the 4th instant, that the Portuguese Government 
have just communicated to me the substance of a telegram received by them from 
Mozambique, to the effect that “the report that a collision had occurred at Tete was 
happily destitute of foundation, and that the incident may consequently be regarded as 
closed in a manner satisfactory to all parties.” 


a 


No. 115. 


The Earl of Kimberley to Sir H. MacDonell. 
(No. 35. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, April 13, 1894. 

I HAD some conversation with the Portuguese Minister this afternoon, in the course 
of which I expressed to him my great satisfaction at the news that there was no truth in 
the report of the collision on the Zambesi. I added that I hoped that the matter of the 
construction of the line might now be speedily arranged, so as to enable the Company, 
who had the necessary plant on the spot and were anxious not to lose the favourable 
season, to proceed at once with the work. 

M. de Soveral said he would communicate with his Government without delay, and 
would endeavour to bring about a friendly arrangement, and to avoid the necessity of 
referring the point to arbitration. He thought that it might perhaps be agreed that the 
Company should be allowed to proceed without prejudice to the interpretation of 
Article XI of the Convention of 1891. 


Lam, &e. 
(Signed) — KIMBERLEY. 
ee a isss -eeeeenennesneiaa i aa i ET aa 


No. 116. 
Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 


? Foreign Office, April 14, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to acknowledge the receipt of your two 
letters of the 29th ultimo respecting the relations between the British South Africa 
Company and Lewanika, King of the Barotse, and the proposai to send Mr. H. H. 
Johnston to visit that Chief. 

Mr. Johnston is coming home on leave almost immediately, and I am to state, for the 
information of the Marquis of Ripon, that, on consideration, Lord Kimberley has decided 
that the best course will be to approach the Company in the first instance, and to invite 
the Directors themselves to endeavour to arrange such a Treaty as would confer upon the 
Company the necessary powers for bringing the administration of Barotseland under 
proper control. 
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It appears that the ivory was bought by the Company at Niamkolo, which is within 
the British sphere, and was shipped direct*from Chinde to London. 

A claim for the application of stipulations for freedom of transit to these goods seems 
untenable, 

His Lordship would be glad to receive explanations from the Directors. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
-—  sessessssstnsnseee-weererereeees 
No. 119. 
Foreign Office to Mr. Gray. 
Sir, Foreign Office, April 16, 1894. 


I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to transmit to you the accompanying draft 
of certain Queen’s Regulations which have been drawn up by Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
and Consul-General for British Central Africa, for the purpose of dealing with the engage- 
ment of native labour in the Protectorate.* 

These Regulations have been referred to the Colonial Office for any observations 
which that Department might have to offer in regard to their substance, and the answer of 
the Colonial Office, together with the Departmental Minutes thereon, is inclosed.+ 

Mr. Johnston is coming home on leave, and is expected in England about the 
beginning of June, and it will probably be necessary to await his arrival in order to obtain 
an explanation from him in regard to certain points before finally approving the Regula- 
tions in question. 

- In the meantime, Lord Kimberley would be obliged if you would take the matter into 
your consideration, and favour him with your views in connection with the points dealt 
with in the Colonial Office letter, and in the accompanying Minutes. 

The Regulations could then, if thought advisable, be reprinted, with such amend- 
ments as you may suggest, and time would thus be saved in effecting their final settlement 
after consultation with Mr. Johnston. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


essences 


No. 120. 
Sir H. MacDonell to the Earl of Kimberley.—(Received April 17.) 


(No. 18. Africa.) 
My Lord, Lisbon, April 12, 1894. 

IN reply to your Lordship’s despatch No, 23, Africa, of the 16th ultimo, upon the 
subject of the excessive rent demanded by the authorities at Quilimane for the so-called 
extra-concession in the Chinde, I have the honour to report that I learnt yesterday, in 
conversation with Senhor Hintze Ribeiro, that a new Governor, Senhor Fernando 
Magathaes, has been appointed to Mozambique, and will very shortly proceed to his 
post. This official has received special instructions to confer upon this question with 
Mr. Commissioner and Consul-General Johnston without loss of time, and to make every 
reasonable concession which may conduce to an amicable settlement of the difficulty. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. G. MacDONELL. 


eee 


No. 121. 
Sir H. MacDonell to the Earl of Kimberley —( Received April 17.) 


(No. 20. Africa.) 

My Lord, ' Lisbon, April 18, 1894, 
WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 31, Africa, of the 4th instant, I 

have the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith a copy of a communication which 


* Inclosure 1 in No. 49. + No. 95. 
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has just reached me from the Portuguese Minister for Foreign Affairs, in which his 
Excellency informs me that he has received from Mozambique a telegram to the effect 
that “‘ happily the reports as to conflicts or hostilities at Tete were void of foundation, 
and that the incident was closed in a manner honourable for both parties,”’ 

The somewhat vague terms of this apologetic statement can only inspire regret that 
so great a stir was occasioned upon such slender premises. 

I have not failed to communicate the substance of the foregoing to your Lordship, 


by telegraph, this day. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. G. MacDONELL. 





Inclosure in No. 121. 
Senhor Hintze Ribeiro to Sir H. MacDoneil. 


Mon cher Ministre, Lisbonne, le 13 Avril, 1894. 
MON collégue, le Ministre de la Marine, a regu hier une dépéche télegraphique de 

Mozambique constatant que, heureusement, les braits qui nous étaient venus de conflits 

ou d’hostilités 4 Tete n’avaient aucun fondement, et que l’incident était clos honorable- 


ment ‘pour tous. : a? : : 
Je m’empresse de vous faire cette communication qui m’est bien agréable, en vous 


priant, mon cher Ministre, d’agréer, &c. 
. (Signé) HINTZE RIBEIRO. 


satin as 
No. 122. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Johnston. 


(No. 16.) : ; 
Sir Foreign Office, April 17, 1894. 


* I AM directed by the Earl of Rosebery to acknowledge receipt of your despatches 
Nos. 4 and 9, Central Africa, of the 15th and 22nd January, relating to the taxation of 
goods in transit through the British Central Africa Protectorate to the territories in the 
interior. ; 

In the despatch from this Office No. 75 of the 20th October last, to which your 
despatch No. 4 is a reply, it was laid down that “the right of free transit for goods 
passing into German territory 1s unquestionable.” 

In quoting this passage you use the word “transport” instead of “ transit,” and you 
argue that no such right 1s given in any Treaty or Agreement as yet communicated 
to you. ; , 
: I am to observe that the discussion relates exclusively to transit ; if “transport” has 
been mentioned, it must have been owing to a clerical error. 

It is clear that you are under a misapprehension as to the meaning of the Agreement 
of 1890, to which you allude, and also as to the interpretation which is to be attached to 
the Berlin Act. There is no doubt as to the actual position. 

The British Central Africa Protectorate lies within the regions defined in Article I of 
the Berlin Act as those within which the trade of all nations shall enjoy complete 
freedom. 

Article IV of the Act stipulates that merchandize imported into these regions shall 
remain free from import and transit dues. The stipulation as to import duties was 
modified by the Declaration annexed to the Brussels Act, but no change has been made as 
regards transit dues. 

Article VIII of the Agreement between Great Britain and Germany of the Ist July, 
1890, records the fact that the two Powers are bound to apply in all the portions of their 
respective spheres, within the limits of the Free Zone defined by the Act of Berlin, the 
provisions of the Articles according to which trade enjoys complete freedom ; it specially 
refers to the fact that no transit dues are permitted. The second paragraph of the 
Article, on which your argument is based, is not a limitation of the preceding paragraph 
but explains its application in certain specified districts as regards inter-communication. 
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Its principal object was to make it clear that British goods in transit between British East 
Africa and Nyasaland are free from the payment of dues. 

The correspondence which took place at the time of Major von Wissmann’s expedi- 
tion in 1892 shows that Her Majesty’s Government fully admitted the right of goods in 
transit to exemption from all dues. 

The only duties then claimed were those leviable on articles used for barter, &c., by 
the expedition as it passed through the Protectorate. 

No other interpretation is possible. 

You should therefore draw up an account of the sums which have been levied on 
goods which are known to have heen in transit to the Berlin Mission situated in German 
territory beyond the Protectorate, and you should refund them to the Head of the 
Mission, and obtain from him a receipt in full discharge of the Mission claims in this 
respect. 

: You should also give instructions that no transit dues are to be charged in future on 
goods bond fide passing through the Protectorate for territories beyond its frontiers situated 
in the Free Zone. 

Iam, &c. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 
LSP a 8 re rR Tom ws cere re 
No. 123. 
Central African Exploration Company to the Earl of Kimberley.— (Received April 19.) 


Portland House, 73, Basinghall Street, London, 
My Lord, ° April 18, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge your Lordship’s letter of the 9th instant. 

With respect to the closing paragraph, my Directors would be elad if your Lordship 
will be good enough to state precisely on what grounds the claims are considered invalid, 
Our acceptance of the lease drawn out and offered to us by Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
was not due to any admission on our part of invalidity, but solely because my Directors 
thought they would best serve the interests of all concerned by placing themselves loyally 
in the hands of the Government. 

I have the honour again to respectfully urge upon your Lordship a speedy settlement 
of the question at issue, for the reasons given in ~~ communication of the 31st ultimo. 

I have, &c. 
The Central African and Zoutpansberg Exploration 
Company (Limited), 
(Signed) FINLAY A, MACRAE, Secretary. 


7 ncaa ee 
No. 124. ; 


Foreign Office to Admiralty. 


Sir, Foreign Office, April 19, 1894. 

I LAID before the Earl of Kimberley your letter of the 3rd instant, forwarding an 
account, by the Commanding Officer of Her Majesty’s ship “ Adventure,” of the operations 
against Makanjira and the slave-traders on Lake Nyasa. 

The Secretary of State had already received from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and 
Consul-General a despatch, in which he expresses in the warmest terms his sense of the 
extent to which the successful result of the expedition was due to efficient co-operation on 
the part of Her Majesty’s naval forces; and I am to request that you will inform the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty that Lord Kimberley desires to express his cordial 
appreciation of the services rendered on this occasion by the officers and men of the 
gun-boats on the lake. I am also to inquire whether any steps have been taken to bring 
the question of prize-money before the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, and, if so, 
with what result. : 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


tg i he Bd ale erie « 
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No. 125. 


The Earl of Kimberley to Commissioner Johnston. 


(No. 18.) | 
Sir, Foreign Office, April 19, 1894, 

I HAVE had under my consideration, in consultation with Mr. Albert Gray and with 
the Director of Kew Gardens, the Queen’s Regulations, forwarded in your despatch 
No. 3 of the 12th January last, for preventing the introduction of coffee disease into 
British Central Africa. 

Various amendments of a verbal nature have been introduced in them, and an 
addition has been made to enable you at any time, if necessary, to bring any other 
country, besides those mentioned in the first Regulation, within the scope of the prohibition. 

I approve the Regulations as amended, and they should be reissued by you in the 
form in which they are now printed. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) KIMBERLEY. 


errr —————E—EEoo— = —————————— 


No. 126. 
Foreign Office to India Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, April 21, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to transmit to you herewith copy of a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General in British Central Africa,* 
reporting the services rendered by the forces under Captain Edwards, commanding the 
Sikhs in the Protectorate, on the occasion of an attack by the natives on Fort Maguire, in 
January last. 

It will be seen from Mr. Johnston’s Report, that Captain Edwards draws special 
attention to the conduct of Havildar Bulaka Singh, of the 45th Sikhs, who had already 
distinguished himself on previous occasions. oS. 

Lord Kimberley would be glad if, in communicating Mr. Johnston’s despatch to the 
Government of India, the Secretary of State would call their special attention to the 
terms in which this officer’s services, and the conduct of the Sikhs in general, are 


spoken of. 
I am, &e. 
(Signed) Hi. PERCY ANDERSON. 


ee epteniemenneinsisiemnnii a ES ee, 
No. 127, 


Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received April 23.) 


(No. 21. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, February 25, 1894. 


I RECEIVED yesterday a telegram sent up from Tshiromo from a Portuguese 
official whom I imagined was residing at Tete. I since find that he is practically the 
Governor of Quilimane. In this telegram he stated that Commander Carr, of Her 
Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Mosquito,” was using force to secure the landing of telegraph material 
at Tete, and the construction of the telegraph line of the African Trans-Continental 
Telegraph Company, which is to run from Tshikwawa to Fort Salisbury, crossing 
the Zambesi at Tete. 

I inclose a translation of my reply to the Governor of Zambesia. 

Since writing this reply, however, I received a few hours ago an important batch of 
despatches from Tete. I inclose one of these, a long letter from Mr. Bowhill. 


* No. 105. 
[482] 2L 
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Mr. Bowhill is temporarily in charge of the African Trans-Continental Telegraph Com- 
pany’s works since the death of Mr. Ross. He is really a member of my Administration, 
lent for the time being to the Telegraph Company. I selected him as a man of great 
prudence and tact, and because he is cognizant of both French and Portuguese. I 
directed him to proceed to Tete to prepare the way for the construction of the telegraph. 
At first he was received with the greatest hospitality and kindness at the hands of the local 
Portuguese. He placed several contracts in the hands of Portaguese merchants for the supply 
of labour and food. At this juncture Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Mosquito” steamed up to 
Tete, bringing a quantity of telegraph material. Her Majesty’s gun-boats on the Zambesi 
have been permitted by the Admiral, with the sanction of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
to assist us in the transport of the telegraph material. Soon after the arrival of the 
“ Mosquito,” however, instructions reached the Commandante of Tete from the 
Governor of Quilimane, and after the receipt of these instructions a sudden and hostile 
attitude was adopted towards the construction of the telegraph, with the result set forth in 
Mr. Bowhill’s letter. 

| have now counselled both Mr. Bowhill and Captain Carr to yield to the exhibition 
of force shown, and to avoid anything likely to force on an armed conflict with the 
Portuguese. I believe in sending such orders I am carrying out the wishes of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I have instructed Mr. Bowhill to take measures for the storing 
of the telegraph material already at Tete, and to lodge a protest in the hands of the 
Commandante, on behalf of the African 'Trans-Continental Telegraph Company, claiming 
damages for this interruption of their work, and for the heavy expense involved by the 
delay and demurrage caused by this suspension. I have also telegraphed to the Governor 
of Zambesia, informing him that he incurs responsibility for what I believe to be an 
infraction of the Anglo-Portuguese Convention. I have communicated with the Governor- 
General of Mozambique, and hope to see that functionary when I arrive on the coast at 
the end of April. 

Although I have not yet received leave of absence from your Lordship, I shall be 
compelled to go to Mozambique in April next on important business connected with 
British Central Africa, such as the telegraph construction and the Tshinde Concession. 
If, when I arrive at Mozambique, my leave of absence reaches me, I shall continue my 
journey to England after a sufficient stay at Mozambique. In such case, I might reach 
England about the 4th June. 

| I have, &e. 


(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


P.S.—I do not trouble your Lordship with an enormous mass of correspondence in 
Portuguese, which has passed between the authorities of Tete and the English officials; 
but I am having translations made of these letters, and can produce them if necessary. 

Perhaps, in order to enable your Lordship to more thoroughly realize the 
situation, I should explain that this question of carrying the telegraph line across 
Portuguese territory has not been suddenly sprung on the Portuguese authorities at 
Tete. On the contrary, the Telegraph Company commenced operations early in 
September. sy an early date in October last the first expedition had reached Tete, having 
constructed a road 90 miles long from T'shikwawa to Tete on the Zambesi. When, at the 
conclusion of the road making, the party of pioneers arrived at the Zambesi they were 
received with great friendliness by the Portuguese, and every one expressed pleasure at being 
brought into direct communication with British Central Africa. Various contracts were 
given out for the supplying of labour, material, or food, and no word whatever was 
said on the part of the Portuguese of any objection being made to the construction of 
this line. : 

As a matter of courtesy, I wrote officially to his Excellency the Governor-General of 
Mozambique in October to inform his Excellency that the African Trans-Continental 
Telegraph Company were taking advantage of the provisions of the Anglo-Portuguese 
Convention, and were about to carry a single line of telegraph across the Zambesi to 
connect T'shikwawa with Fort Salisbury. 

To this despatch I have received no reply. 

At the beginning of December the actual construction of the line began, and active 
communication was again opened up with Tete. The attitude of the Portuguese still 
remained perfectly friendly, until suddenly, in the middle of February, this change of 
manner took place, which has been already related. The acutest difficulty seems to have 
arisen over the attempt on the part of the Telegraph Compeny to commence the erection 
of a central post on a little island in the middle of the Zambesi. This post is necessary 
to break the great span of the river. It was entirely at the suggestion of Captain Andrea 
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a ie said post was ordered, and that particular spot was chosen for crossing the 
ambesi. 

In order that your Lordship may be thoroughly conversant with my own attitude in 
this difficult question, I venture to inclose copy of a letter which [ have addressed to 
Commander Carr, and also copy of a letter addressed to the Secretary of the African 
Tyans-Continental Telegraph Company. These, together with the other documents 
inclosed, make a total of four inclosures. 


Hy Ae J 
ees a ee ee 
Inclosure 1 in No. 127. :; 
Mr. Bowhili to Commissioner Johnston. 
Sir Tete, February 19, 1894. 


? 

I HAVE the honour to report that, since writing to you on the 13th instant, the 
whole matter of the telegraph construction and landing negotiations have assumed a 
serious aspect, and pending the attitude of the Portuguese Commandante to-morrow 
only a question of whether open hostilities will not perhaps be resorted to by the 
Portuguese. 

That such a state of tension should happen in the short period of five days is due 
entirely to the obstructive position taken up by the authorities here, and is as sudden a 
“ yolte face’? as could be imagined after the very satisfactory state of affairs reported to 
you in a former letter. 

After a lengthy correspondence, which was on their side only on side issues, as you 
will see in the accompanying copies of their correspondence, and on ours requisite for 
obtaining an expression of their opinion on the Convention and the reason for their evasive 
and passive obstruction, Captain Carr and myself deemed it necessary to call on the 
Commandante-Governor and obtain some satisfactory answer. 

At this interview, we demanded to know whether we were to proceed with the 
construction or not. We were informed that secret orders had been received from 
Quilimane “to place every obstacle in our way.” He, therefore, in accordance with his 
orders, could do nothing else than act up to his instructions. 

Captain Carr and myself have come to the conclusion that this resistance has been 
prompted by the agents of the Companhia de Zambesia and the Central Africa Company, 
both Companies who have land in the route of the intended telegraph line. 

M. Foa has, [ learn, left for England, but M. Machado acts for him here, and the 
latter gentleman has been a very active participator in the late opposition. He has 
written a protest, which I inclose 1m this cover, but as I cannot decypher it, and besides 
have no instructions, or wish, to treat with him when a Governor is here representing the 
country, | have not acknowledged it. 

Upon our learning from the Commandante-Governor that he intended to prevent the 
construction of the line and oppose the landing of the material, Captain Carr gave him to 
understand that on Saturday morning, at 8 o’clock, he would hoist the Union Jack on the 
house lately leased from Senhor Nunez for the African I'rans-Continental Telegraph 
Company, and place @ telegraph pole near it (if it arrived by then), and would under- 
stand that the uprooting of the telegraph pole was tantamount to an act of forcible 
opposition. 

This ultimatum was followed by the departure of Her Majesty’s ship “ Herald” to 
fetch the post, and the Portuguese gun-boat “ Obus” (which had followed the English 
gun-boats) to send a telegram to Quilimane. Meanwhile the news spread about, and the 
createst excitement prevailed in the town. Senhor Nunez, who had hitherto been friendl 
with us, was informed he was 1n no Way to help the English, the cattle of M. T. de Mattos 
were seized and a fine levied, the fort was manned, and guns were placed on the bastions 
facing the river, whilst trampets sounded all day. Unfortunately, the weak garrison had 
been more weakened a couple of days previously by the dispatch of ten soldiers to the 
Kebrabassa Falls, and twelve with a lieutenant in charge down the river, so that only a 
dozen or so of Goanese soldiers form the garrison with the same quantity of trumpeters, 

The Governor convened a meeting of the white population, and asked each Prazo 
holder to bring in all their slaves to fight against us, but Senhor Martens (a large land 


owner) replied that 1t was not his intention to put black men to fight against white. 
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however willing he was to protect the place if necessary. Senhor Nunez asked the 
Governor to pause and think whether he knew the exact meaning of the word “ obstacle ;” 
did it mean “ force” ? 

The result of the Conference was that the Governor decided to send in a protest only 
when the post was erected, and wait for an answer from the Governor of Quilimane before 
starting any open opposition. I understand from the Father Superior of the San José 
Mission near here, who visited me, that the Governor says that if we only acquired the 
land requisite for the construction of the line before we started it they would willingly 
grant permission for the line to be constructed, but on telling the Father that we could 
not by any possible manner of means tell exactly what land we required until the 
completion of the line, he said the Governor could not listen to any other arrangement. 

The Governor forgets when sending such a message that he deliberately told us he 
had instructions to prevent us, and place every obstacle in our way, and he intended 
acting on these orders, so such a side issue told to gain the good-will of the priests was 
really quite unnecessary to send to us. 

I consider that the negotiations on our part have been made with patience and 
forbearance. No arguments of the slightest weight have been brought forward by the 
Portuguese to oppose the Convention, and they have not, in my opinion, anything to 
reproach us with. 

M. Eduardo Joo Teixeira de Mattos (whose card I inclose) is a trader here. He is 
a Dutchman, and has married Senhor Nunez’ daughter, and has great influence amongst 
the native people here. All through our negotiations with the Portuguese he has acted 
as interpreter, and has been most kind and attentive, giving us all the information about the 
Portuguese and what they have intended to do, thereby giving material help in enabling us 
to come toa decision about matters. By doing this, of course, he has made himself intensely 
disliked, and I fear on the departure of Captain Carr and the gun-boats he will receive 
much persecution from the Portuguese officials, and this will lessen his power of doing 
anything for us in the future. I would, therefore, recommend that he be made Vice- 
Consul, and thus receive the protection of our flag.* If this meets with your approval, it 
cannot be done soon enough, I venture to say, as the gun-boats may have occasion to 
leave this at any moment. M. Mattos is a Jew, wishes to become a naturalized English- 
man, and speaks six European languages. When the negotiations assumed the aspect of 
overstepping my instructions, I placed myself under the guidance of Captain Carr, who 
has been kind enough to consult me in any matter pertaining to the telegraph or to your 
administration before deciding his answer. Captain Carr assures me he has orders. 
= ae to force if necessary, in which case, of course, I am leaving everything in his 

ands. 

To-day (Saturday) we steamed over to the other side at 8 o’clock, according to the 
ultimatum, and hoisted the English flag on the house we have leased from Senhor Nunez 
for the Telegraph Company, but the post not having arrived we could not erect it. We 
then steamed to the island and went all over it. No difficulty will be experienced in 
setting up the post here. The Zambesi is here 1,000 yards across, and the island is in 
the centre, being itself about 150 yards wide. ) . 

My intention was to return by the “ Argonaut,” sending Mr. Wallis to the camp, if 
possible, by land, see the erection of the post, obtain a copy of the protest, and see all the 
material landed; but I have just heard that the Portuguese have called out all the natives, 
and are going to make a resistance to our setting up the post. Captain Carr has wired to 
the Admiral for instructions, but, meanwhile, 1 am unable to say how circumstances may 
not tend to force his hands, especially with these excited natives and half-castes, who, 
knowing nothing of the force against them, may precipitate matters. . 

Things have not gone far enough yet for me to advise anything in the way of help 
for us from your direction, and the only way that any help could be advisable would be to 
protect your telegraph employés by sending some Sikhs to the camp, as the Portuguese 
have declared that they will prevent the line being constructed by every means in their 

ower. 
‘ The gun-boats have ample power to protect anything near the river, but the opposi- 
tion to the telegraph will be inland. 

Captain Carr has decided, he tells me, to leave a gun-boat here all the year round, 
but, in face of the opposition, 1 cannot see how he would get supplies for his crews, nor 
what use it would be, as, unless this question is settled one way or another, to attempt to 
construct a line through such a long distance amongst hostile people will require a good 
deal more than one gun-boat to defend. 


* I have told Mr. Bowhill this cannot be done.—H. H. J. 
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I strongly counsel that the line be not progressed with until the Portuguese are made 
to pledge that no opposition will be given to its construction, or else our work will be for 
nothing, for few things are easier than continually cutting and stealing telegraph wire, and 
no one could openly accuse the Portuguese of having a hand in its destruction. 

AsI write the drums are beating and trumpets are sounding with the usual Portuguese - 
love of excitement and show. 

Our health continues good, and we enjoy the abundance of food and great variety of 
it that Tete affords. Our natives look upon it as a paradise for food, which, comparing 
with our semi-starved country, is undoubtedly true. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. BOWHILL. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 127. 
Commissioner Johnston to Commander Carr. 


Sir, The Residency, Zomba, February 26, 1894. 

I HAVE received your communication of the 15th February. The situation is a 
very difficult one I can see, and we shall require to act with the utmost prudence as well as 
energy, so as both to maintain our rights and not to embarrass Her Majesty’s Government, 
who, at present, are discussing with the Crown lawyers the nature of the rights secured to 
us by the Anglo-Portuguese Convention. 

So far as I am instructed, in opposing the construction of the British telegraph line 
across the Zambesi the Portuguese are breaking the Anglo-Portuguese Convention. Such 
infraction, however, may eventually turn to our advantage and to their disadvantage. The 
great point at present is not in any way to put ourselves in the wrong. I therefore 
think, inasmuch as you are good enough to ask for my opinion, that you should act as 
follows :— 

From the tenour of your letter and that of Mr. Bowhill, I consider the Portuguese 
Government have used force to prevent the construction of the line. You should con- 
sequently send an intimation to the Commandante of Tete that force has been shown, and 
that you yield to force, and leave the matter to be settled by the English Government. 
All the telegraph material which has arrived, or is about to arrive, should be stored at 
Tete. Mr. Bowhill will arrange to leave a person in charge of the said store. Before 
quitting ‘Tete yourself, you should most solemnly warn the Commandante of that place of 
the consequences which will inevitably ensue from his making any personal attack on the 
store-keeper, or interfering with the material. You should inform him that the further 
construction of the line beyond the British fronticr will be postponed until the British 
Government have pronounced an opinion, but for this iong delay the Portuguese Govern- 
ment will be held answerable, «nd the African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company will 


put in a claim for damages. 
I should also like you to inform the Commandante that as he has now broken the 


Anglo-Portuguese Convention, I shall utterly refuse to allow any person coming from the 
Portuguese side to construct a line of telegraph across our country, and I shall take 
rigorous measures to prevent the improper trespass on our border near the Mwanza River, 
threats of which are reported to me by Mr, Ray. 

I hardly know what to say about a Consular Representative at Tete. I have the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government to appoint one, but, for reasons which [ cannot give 
you, M. Teixeira de Mattos 18 unsuitable. A representative of the British Government 
at ‘Tete should be a British subject. 

Would it be possible for one of Her Majesty’s gun-boats to be left at Tete to protect 
the telegraph stores, with the chance of not being able to leave Tete till the wet season of 
1895 ? 

Such vessel might he admirably employed in surveying the river ; but what do you 
think ? Should you consider that it would be really possible, without damage to British 
interests, or in any Way conflicting with your own instructions, to leave Lieutenant- 
Commander Hunt at that place, | would appoint Mr, Hunt to be British Vice-Consul, 
and would send him a box of seals and stamps supplied me for that purpose by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

I am convinced that we are in the right in exacting the carrying out of the Conven- 
tion; but I should be very unwilling that any premature struggle should be forced on Her 
Majesty's Government. I think, therefore, it will be better to allow the Portuguese to put 
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themselves hopelessly in the wrong, and to remain passive until instructions reach us from 
home. i 

As regards your movements, it is doubly necessary now that we should meet before I 
go to Mozambique. I therefore trust you will be able to come to Tshiromo by the 
. 9th April, and to give mé a passage down to Tshinde. 

! addressed a letter to the Commandante of Tete, thinking he was the Governor of 
Zambesi, and I sent you a copy of it only a few hours ago. 

I have telegraphed to the Governor of Quilimane in very energetic terms, pointing out 
to him the illegality of his action. 

The documents that you ask me to return I must first take copies of, and I therefore 
beg you will grant me a little time for that purpose, as I am terribly hard pressed with 
work just now. 

Mr. Belcher has arrived at Tshinde, and might be able to go to Tete as Vice-Consul ; 
but I had intended that he should relieve Mr, King, so that the latter might go on leave of 
absence. The arrangement for making Mr. Hunt Vice-Consul would be excellent were it 
not that it means locking up one of the gun-boats for nearly a year. 

I am, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
a 
Inclosure 8 in No. 127. 

Commissioner Johnston to African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company, Cape Town. 
Sir, | The Residency, Zomba, February 28, 1894, 
I REGRET to have to inform you that the operations of your Company in the 
Valley of the Zambesi have come to an abrupt stop, owing to the determined attitude of 
the Portuguese. 

It will be within your remembrance that, ever since the commencement of September 
1893, we have been steadily working at the construction of a telegraph line from 
Tshikwawa to Fort Salisbury via Tete. The first operation was the clearing of the 
telegraph road from Tshikwawa to Tete. This was carried out not only without the 
slightest opposition on the part of the Portuguese authorities, but latterly with a certain 
amount of help and encouragement from them, both in the way of supplying labour and 
iurnishing our expedition with food. When the road was finished, the construction of the 
line began. Members of the telegraph expedition were constantly going to and from 
Tshikwawa and Tete, and quite a friendly intercourse had sprung up between them and 
the Portuguese, All this time there was no word or hint from the Portuguese authorities 
that the construction of the line was displeasing to them. 

In October last, I formally intimated to his Excellency the Governor-General of 
Mozambique that you were constructing this line. To my despatch I received no reply. 
This silence, however, I took for acquiescence on the part of his Excellency as to a right 
about which there was no dispute. 

The trouble first arose when the telegraph party arrived at Tete to make prepara- 
tions for the erection of a central post on the island in the middle of the Zambesi, opposite 
Tete. 

Lieutenant-Commander Carr, R.N., had, however, kindly come up in Her Majesty’s 
ship “ Mosquito,” transporting a quantity of telegraph stuff. All at once, just as the 
material was being disembarked, the Commandante of Tete seéms to have received orders 
from the Governor of Quilimane, which were to the effect that “ every obstacle was to 
be put in the way of the English telegraph line.”” He therefore suddenly called upon 
Commander Carr to cease disembarking the material, and Mr. Bowhill to order the 
suspension of all further construction of the line on Portuguese territory. 

Just before this an agent of the Central Africa Company had appeared on the scene, 
and in the name of his Company had protested against the said line being constructed, 
as it was an infringement of some concession already granted to the Central Africa and 
the Companhia de Zambesia on the part of the Portuguese Government, The person 
making this protest was a M. Machado, who, although bearing a Portuguese name, appears 
to be a French subject, and whose protest, I believe, was made in French. Prior to 
making this protest, M. Machado had been conducting himself In a mysterious manner 
on the English side of the frontier, near the Mwanza River. He had been rushing 
about with a lot of men making marks on trees. These marks, it appears, were his way 
of giving what he considered should be the Anglo-Portuguese boundary. In this process 
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Inclosure 4 in No. 127. 


Commissioner Johnston to the Governor of Zambesia. 


(Translation.) 
Sir, The Residency, Zomba, February 24, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of your Execellency’s telegram of the 
17th February, in which you complain that Commander Carr, of Her Majesty’s ship 
“ Mosquito,” is using force to secure the landing of telegraph material at Tete, and in 
which you ask me to order him to desist, and in which your Excellency further informs 
me that, pending communication with the Portuguese Government, you cannot permit the 
landing of the telegraph material at Tete. 

In reply, I have the honour to inform your Excellency that, judging from the infor- 
mation I have received from Mr. Bowhill, who is now at Tete, I scarcely think that 
Captain Carr has used force to secure the landing of the telegraph material. I will, 
however, write to him to ask for further particulars. 

Commander Carr and all the naval officers on the Zambesi and on Lake Nyasa do 
not receive their orders irom me, but from the Admiral and Commander-in-chief on the 
Cape Station. Whatever Commander Carr is doing is no doubt based on instructions 
received from bis superior officer. I did not myself know that the gun-boats were going 
to Tete until I heard that they were there. I did not ask them to go, but I asked 
Commander Carr to give such assistance as he might be able to the English Telegraph 
Company in conveying its material up river. 

Seeing that the Zambesi only remains in flood for two or three months in each year, 
and that if any obstacle is now put in the way of landing the telegraph material at Tete it 
may involve the loss of nine months in the construction of the telegraph, I most earnestly 
beg your Excellency, no matter what view you take of the question, to refrain from 
actually opposing by force the landing and storing of the telegraph material at Tete. 
Should the decision of the two Governments on this subject show that the African Trans- 
Continental Telegraph Company have been acting with perfect legality in taking advantage 
of the Anglo-Portuguese Convention in landing telegraph material at Tete, and in con- 
structing a line of telegraph from the River Shiré to the British possessions south of the 
Zambesi, your Excellency, in placing obstacles in the way of this Company carrying out 
their task, would render your Government liable to an action for damages on the part of 
the said Company, and, seeing the serious loss of time and money involved by any check 
in this work, the damages asked for, I am informed, would be very heavy. Already, 
through a delay of three weeks in forwarding material, which delay arrested the telegraph 
construction party in a very unhealthy part of the country between Tshikwawa and Tete, 
the Chief Constructor lost his life from dysentery, and I am informed that the long wait 
in pe unhealthy part is causing serious sickness amongst the other members of the 
expedition, 

: The Anglo-Portuguese Convention distinctly asserts that. telegraph material can be 
landed at Tete without payment of import duty, and, further, that the British may 
construct a line of telegraph across British territory to connect its possessions on Lake 
Nyasa with those on the Zambesi. Consequently, should your Excellency oppose the 
construction of the present line from Tshikwawa to Fort Salisbury, your Excellency will 
be committing a most serious breach of the Anglo-Portuguese Convention. 

At any rate, I ask that the telegraph material may be landed and stored at Tete, and 
the progress of the line not interferz¢d with. Should the English and Portuguese authorities 
at home decide that the African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company cannot construct 
this line, the said Company will run the risk of losing its material, and time, labour, and 
money. 

Naturally, holding the views that I do, I am ready at once to accord the like privileges 
now asked for by the African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company to the Portuguese 
Government if they wish to carry a line of telegraph across British territory. 

I do not for one moment claim on behalf of the African Trans-Continental Telegraph 
Company the right to construct a network of lines across Portuguese territory. That is 
out of the question, and is a privilege which can only be conceded by the Portuguese 
Government. But I claim for this Company the right to construct a single line of 
telegraph from Tshikwawa to Fort Salisbury vid Tete to connect the telegraph systems in 
British South Africa and British Central Africa. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


— 
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No. 128. 
The Earl of Kimberley to Sir H. MacDonell. 


(No. 374. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, April 28, 1894. 

THE Portuguese Minister called at this Office to-day, and said that he was authorized 
to make a proposal with regard to the African Trans-Continental Telegraph Line which 
he considered should be a final settlement of the difficulty. 

‘He stated that the Portuguese Government were ready to make the line at once 
through their own territory, and to engage that there should be no stations within its 
limits. There would thus, on each side, be a British station with British operators, who 
would have full use of the intervening line. The Portuguese Government would keep it 
in repair, but would have no user of it. They would also, he added, if required, undertake 
to employ the same wire as that used by the British. 

M. de Soveral explained that the object of his Government was to give a line 
which would be practically British, but, at the same time, to avoid the difficulties which 
would arise if parties of Englishmen were at liberty to enter Portuguese territory at will 
for the purpose of examining, inspecting, and repairing the line. 

I caused this proposal to be submitted to the Directors of the British South Africa 


Company, who are consulting Mr. Rhodes by telegraph on the a is 
am, &c. 


(Signed) KIMBERLEY, 





No. 129. 


Foreign Office to Central African and Zoutpansberg Exploration Company. 


Sir, Foreign Office, April 24, 1894, 

I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 18th instant on the subject of the claims of your Company in the British Central 
Africa Protectorate. : 

As regards the grounds on which the concessions to which tp allude were pronounced 
to be invalid, I am to refer you to the letter addressed to the Company on the 16th May, 
1893, and to the reply of the 2nd June following. 

{ am to state that the decision as to their invalidity is final. 

With regard to the question of the lease, I am to repeat that as the question requires 
careful consideration, it must await the arrival of Mr. Johnston in this country. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 130. 
Sir H. MacDonell to the Earl of Kimberley.—(Received April 26.) 


No. 8. Africa. Secret.) 
trelomcarihi) ig 

TRANS-AFRICAN Telegraph and Foreign Office No. 35. 

The Director of the Zambesi Company, Colonel Paiva d’Andrade, has gone to 
London to consult with Senhor Soveral. The Colonel is able to give some information 
as regards the Central Africa Company and its French Representatives, referred to in 
Foreign Office No. 36. 

The Portuguese Government are willing, I have good reason to believe, to agree to 
the construction of a telegraph line of the Trans-African Company across their territory 


in addition to a line of their own. 


SS 


Lisbon, April 26, 1894. 
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No. 181. 


Admiralty to Foreign Office.—(Received April 26.) 


(Confidential.) 
Sir, Admiralty, April 26, 1894. 

I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to transmit, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram, dated the 
9th April, from the Commanding Officer of Her Majesty’s ship ‘* Mosquito.” 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 
ne 


Inclosure in No. 131. 


> 


Commander Carr to Admiralty. 


Telegraphic.) _ Mozambique, April 26, 1894. 
‘YOUR telegram 3rd March. : e 

Reports in home papers false. There has been no conflict at Tete. 

Directly obtained official intimation from Portuguese Governor that he was acting 
under orders from Lisbon to obstruct by every means in his power passing of line; 
protested vigorously. ' 

Wired you further progress arrested ; waiting decision of Government. 

Portuguese mounted extra guns ; dispatched soldiers to frontier, but beyond demon- 
strations and attempts to boycott gun-boats did nothing. 

Unless permission to proceed arrives quickly, transport material this year impossible. 

Zambesi falling. 


Sn 


No, 132. 
British South Africa Company to Foreign Office. —(Received April 26.) 


Sir, 19, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, April 26, 1894. 

IN reply to your letter of the 14th April, I am directed to state that your communi- 
cation has been forwarded to the Managing Director in South Africa, and that he has been 
authorized to take the necessary steps to obtain the powers of administration and control 
requisite to enable the Company to establish a settled Government in Barotseland. 

I may add that this matter bas been lately mentioned informally to Mr. Rhodes, and 
it is probable that arrangements in this direction are already being made. 

My Board desire me to suggest that it will be most convenient to discuss this 
Company’s administration of Barotseland in connection with the general arrangements to 
be made for the administration of the territories within the sphere of operations of the 
Company north of the Zambesi, respecting which my Directors await a further communi- 
cation from the Foreign Office. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 
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No. 1338. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Kimberley.— (Received April 26.) 


No. 2. 
bTalagephie) ) Mozambique, April 26, 1894. 

IN reply to your Lordship’s telegram of the 6th ultimo, I have to state that the 
report that a conflict or resort to arms had occurred at Tete between the British and 
Portuguese does not contain a particle of truth. 

This mischievous story has for its sole foundation the following facts :— 

The Portuguese Commandant at Tete having gone to pay a ceremonial visit to the 
gun-boats, was saluted at starting by the guns of the Portuguese fort. On Learing the 
firing some natives ran away and spread the report that the English had been fired on by 
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the Portuguese. The gun-boats had gone to Tete in order to give out contracts for the 
supply of food to the vavy, and to assist in the conveyance of telegraph material, and 
they returned to Chinde having successfully accomplished both these purposes. The 
Portuguese having forbidden us to make our telegraph line across their territory, I 
ordered the Company, pending a reference home, to desist from the work. ‘The 
construction of a line into British territory was then commenced by a Portuguese. This 
was also forbidden by me until the settlement of the first question. But on our side 
we neither attempted nor contemplated any resort to armed force, nor was a shot fired 
by the gun-boats nor any coercive measure attempted by them. On the contrary, they 
satisfactorily arranged with local Portuguese for the supply of large quantities of fresh 
provisions, 


Your telegram of the 27th February. ; 

I reached Mozambique this morning, and shall leave 3rd May, travelling home 
through Zanzibar. There is no foundation in the newspaper reports that I intended 
visiting Mr. Rhodes at the Cape. 





No. 134. 


The Earl of Kimberley to Sir H. MacDonell. 


No. J1. Africa.) 
Sroceuphic.) P, Foreign Office, April 27, 1894. 
WITH reference to your telegram No. 8 of yesterday’s date, it has been proposed by 
M. Soveral that the line across Portuguese territory shall be constructed by Portugal, but 
shall be handed over as to its use entirely to the Company, there being neither Portuguese 
operators nor stations. ; 
The obligation to keep the line in repair would be the only connection Portugal would 
have withit. This proposal has been communicated to Mr. Rhodes by telegraph. 


Ee a 
No. 135. 


The Earl of Kimberley to Sir H. MacDonell. 


No. 41. ica. 
ih Mont Oe Foreign Office, April 27, 1894, 
WITH reference to your telegram No. 8, Africa, of yesterday’s date, J transmit to you 
herewith paraphrase of a telegram from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General 
in British Central Africa,* giving an account of the communications between the English 
and Portuguese at Tete in connection with the erection of the telegraph line of the African 
Trans-Continental Telegraph Company. yield 

, &e. 


(Signed) KIMBERLEY, 


rT 
No. 136. 


The Earl of Kimberley to Sir H. MacDonell. 


(No. 42. Africa.) J 
Sir, Foreign Office, April 27, 1894. 
WITH reference to my despatch No. 37, Africa, of the 23rd instant, I transmit to you 
herewith, for your information, copy of a despatch from Her Majesty's Commissioner and 
Consul-General in British Central Africa,+ giving an account of the communications between 
the Portuguese at Tete and the English officials engaged in the construction of the 
telegraph line of the African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company. 
Mr. Johnston’s action in the matter, asreported therein, has been approved. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) KIMBERLEY. 





* No. 133. ¢ No. 127. 
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consulted by his Lordship with regard to the proposed Regulations for the mail service in 
British Central Africa. 

It will be seen that Mr. Gray considers the provisions of the original Regulations as 
hardly sufficient for the case of a country like the Protectorate, and he has therefore 
drafted a fresh set, a copy of which is inclosed herewith. 

- I am to request you to move the Postmaster-General to inform Lord Kimberley 
whether he concurs in the provisions of the new Regulations, and I am at the same time 
to ask that this Department may be furnished, for transmission to the Protectorate, with a 
copy of any recent Postal Ordinance which it is considered may, with the Niger Coast 
Ordinance, prove useful to Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General. 


Iam, &e 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





Inclosure in No. 139. 
Draft Regulations respecting Mail Service.* 


WHEREAS under the provisions of the Africa Orders in Council, 1889 and 1893 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General for the British Central Afric, 
Protectorate has power to make Queen’s Regulations for peace, order, and good govern- 
ment: 

It is hereby notified that the Commissioner and Consul-General has, in pursuance of 
the powers aforesaid, made the following Regulations :— 

1. It is unlawful for any person, unless employed in the postal service of the 
Protectorate, to transmit or to carry any letter from any place within to any place without, 
or from any place without to any place within, the Protectorate, or from place to place 
within the Protectorate, except the tollowing :— 

a.) Letters to or from any place not being on the road along which the post 
travels. 

(2.) Letters concerning goods or other property to be delivered, such letters being 
sent with, or for the purpose of being delivered at the same time as, the property they 
concern, without hire or reward for receiving or delivering the same. 

(3.) Letters to be sent by any private friend in his way, journey, or travel, so as that 
such letters shall be delivered by such friend to the party to whom they may be directed, 
or by any messenger Sent on purpose, for or concerning the private affairs of the sender or 
receiver thereof. But no person shall make a collection of such letters hereby excepted 
for the purpose of sending them in the manner hereby authorized. 

”. The following persons are expressly forbidden to carry a letter, or to receive or 
deliver a letter, within the Protectorate, although they shall not receive hire or reward for 
the same, that is to say :— : 

(a.) Common carriers of passengers or goods, their drivers, servants, or agents. 

(b.) Owners and masters of ships and their servants and agents, except letters solely 
concerning goods on board. 

(c.) Officers and servants employed in the postal service of the Protectorate. 

3. The importation or exportation of books, newspapers, or parcels passing through 
the post, and not yet delivered by the recognized postal service of the Protectorate to 
the persons to whom the said books, newspapers, or parcels are addressed, is strictly 

rohibited. 
Pp 4, Every person transmitting, carrying, collecting, receiving, or delivering any 
letter, book, newspaper, or parcel, contrary to these Regulations, shall be guilty of an 
offence, and liable to a fine not exceeding 17, in respect of every letter, book, newspaper, or 
postal parcel. 

5. In these Regulations, “ letter” includes “ post-card ;” and ‘‘ ship ” includes every 
description of vessel used in navigation, 

6. These Regulations may be cited as “ The Postal Regulations, 1894.” 





Memorandum. 


The draft Regulations with respect to mail service seem hardly sufficient for the case 
of a country in which, as I presume, there is at present no general Post Office Law. [ 


* These are identic with Inclosures in No. 112. 
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have therefore drawn a short set of Regulations embodying the general prohibitions and 
exceptions to be found in most Laws of the kind, English as well as Colonial. 

Mr. Johnston’s first Regulation is rather a special case. As respects letters, it will be 
covered by the first Regulation of my draft; it thus appears as No. 3 of the draft, confined 
to books, newspapers, &c. 

I do not know to what state of advancement the Protectorate Post Office Department 
has reached ; it may be assumed that in a comparatively short period it will be established 
on the same footing as a colonial Post-office. 

It would be well, therefore, that Mr. Johnston should be supplied with copies of one 
of the more recent Colonial Postal Ordinances, or of that recently settled for the N iger 
Coast Protectorate. When he finds the necessity for such ampler powers, he can send 
home one of these copies annotated with such amendments as he desires. In such case, 
the Foreign Office should be fully cognizant of the structure of the Department, the 
nature of the contracts with any shipping Companies or other carriers, and generally to 
what extent the postal monopoly can be and is maintained in the Protectorate. 


ee eeeFmsFaes 


No. 140. 
Sir E. Malet io the Earl of Kimberley.—(Received April 30.) 


(No. 48. Africa.) 
My Lord, Berlin, April 25, 1894. 

WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 37, Africa, of the 9th instant, I 
have the honour to inclose copy and translation of a note which I have received from the 
Imperial Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, expressing satisfaction at the successful 
co-operation between the officials of the two countries in the suppression of the Slave 
Trade in East Africa, 

I have, &ce. 


(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 





Inclosure in No, 140. 
Bayon von Marschall to Sir E. Malet. 


(Translation.) 
M. l’Ambassadeur, Foreign Office, Berlin, April 23, 1894. 
I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the copy of a Report from 
Mr. H. H. Johnston, Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General, which was inclosed 
in your Excellency’s note of the 13th instant, and to request your Excellency to be so 
good as to convey to the Karl of Kimberley my thanks for the communication of this 
Report, and the expression of my satisfaction at the successful co-operation between the 
officials of the two countries in the suppression of the Slave Trade. 
| I avail, &c. 


(Signed) MARSCHALL. 


eens 


No, 141. 
Question asked in the House of Commons, April 30, 1894. 


Mr. Crosfield,—'To ask the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
communications have been received at the Foreign Office complaining, in the name 
and on behalf vf Lewanika, King of the Barotse, that agents of the British South 
Africa Company, under guise of being the Queen’s representatives, and using 
envelopes marked “On Her Majesty’s Service,” and under pretence of the 
establishment of British protection, procured sole rights of working the resources 
of his conntry, as is stated by Dr, Fixes Johnston, recently returned from South 
Africa : 

Whether the Company was authorized to send agents to represent themselves as 
an Embassy from the Queen. Victoria of Engiand : 
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And whether Her Majesty’s Secretary of State is taking steps to prevent trading 
Companies from deceiving the Rulers of native tribes in Africa by the improper use of 
the name of Her Majesty the Queen. 





Answer. 


No communications from Lewanika have been received at the Foreign Office. A 
letter, however, dated the Ist November, 1890, was forwarded from him through 
Sir H. Loch to the Colonial Office, in which he referred to his Agreement with the South 
African Company, and inquired as to its relations to the Crown. 

In reply, Sir H. Loch was authorized to assure this Chief of the protection of Her 
Majesty, and to inform him of the position of the Company under its Charter. 

The Company is not authorized to state that its agents represent the Crown, and the 
Secretary of State would not permit any Company or individuals wrongfully to make use 
of Her Majesty’s name. 


eee 
No. 142. | | 


Sir H. MacDonell to the Earl of Kimberley.—(Received May 1.) 


(No. 27. Africa. Confidential.) 
My Lord, Lisbon, April 26, 1894. 

“ “WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatches Nos. 35 and 36, Africa, of the 
18th and 17th instant, I gather from a conversation | have lately had with the Prime 
Minister that Colonel Paiva d’Andrade is now in London for the purpose of consulting 
with M. de Soveral as to the best way of enabling the Trans- African Telegraph Company 
to proceed with the laying of the British line across Portuguese territory without 


prejudice to the interpretation of the Convention of 1891. ’ 
I am under the impression that Senhor Hintze Ribeiro does not wish Colonel 


d’Andrade to appear as having been commissioned by him to settle the question in the 
name of this Government, but rather as if he were acting on behalf of, and as a Director, 
of the Zambesi Company, albeit with the knowledge and consent of the Portuguese 


Government. Moreover, his Excellency now appears reconciled to the idea of a 
friendly adjustment of this difficult point without reference to arbitration, and seems 
inclined to admit the possible establishment of a British line alongside, but independent, 
of the one which the Portuguese are prepared to construct. 

With regard to the individuals mentioned in Mr. Johnston’s No. 20, Central Africa, 
of the 20th February last, as having interfered in the name of the Central Africa 
Company with the works of the Telegraph Company, M. Hintze Ribeiro informs me that 
the only person of the name of “ Machado” likely to have done 80 1s Colonel Machado, 
who sueceeded Colonel Paiva d’Andrade as representative of the Zambesi Company, but 
that that officer has no authority from the Government to interfere with the action of the 
Governor of Tete, nor is he authorized to raise any boundary questions. 

His Excellency further added that he cannot discover who the French representatives 
of the Central Africa Company mentioned by Mr. Johnston can be, as he is not aware 
that any French subjects are employed in any responsible capacity, and his Excellency 
would be glad if Her Majesty’s Government could furnish him with more detailed 
information respecting the position held by these individuals and their proceedings. 

1 think that M. de Soveral, through Colonel Paiva d’Andrade, who has lately 
returned from South-East Africa, may perhaps furnish more ample information on these 
various subjects than can be obtained here. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) H. G. MacDONELL, 


a 
No. 148. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Johnston. 


te 21.) 
ir, Foreign Office, May 1, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to state that his Lordship has nad under his 
consideration, in consultation with the Colonial Office and Mr. Albert Gray, the 


14:4 


Regulations for the taxation of uatives inclosed in your despatch No. 21 of the 
12th June, 1893. 

It is desirable that the Regulations relating to hut tax should be separated from those 
relating to gun licences, and should be brought into force by an Order made by the 
Secretary of State under Article 15 of “The Africa Order in Council, 1889.” 

In the original Regulations it was proposed that the hut tax should fall due on the 
31st December in each year, and that on the following day any huts or houses on which 
the tax remained unpaid should become forfeit to the Administration. 

Lord Kimberley is of opinion that such a provision would be of too drastic a nature, 
and considers that a delay of two months should be allowed before any hut or house 
is declared forfeited in this respect. A provision has therefore been inserted to this 
effect. 

Amended copies of the Regulations in question are inclosed, which may be issued in 
the form in which they now stand. 

A further communication will be addressed to you in regard to the Postal and other 
Regulations referred to in your despatch. 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
ee a ee 


Inclosure in No. 143. 


British CENTRAL AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 





Regulations respecting Hut Taz. 


IN pursuance of Article 15 of “The Africa Order in Council, 1889,” I do hereby 
order that such provisions of a certain Proclamation No. III of 1887 made by the 
Governor of Zululand as relate to hut tax, modified and adapted as appeared in the copy 
annexed hereto, shall have effect and be administered in the British Central Africa 
Protectorate, and shall be intituled “‘ The Hut Tax Regulations, 1894.” 

(Signed) KIMBERLEY. 

May 1, 1894. 





Hut Tax Regulations, 1894..* 


1. In the districts of the Protectorate to which these Regulations extend, every 
native being the owner or occupier of a hut shall pay to Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
a tax at the rate of 3s. for each year in respect of each hut owned or occupied by him 
during any portion of that year. 

2. The said hut tax for each year shall be due and payable on the 31st December 
of that year, and shall be a debt due to the Commissioner, and recoverable by process 
of law accordingly, and without prejudice to that mode of recovery any hut in respect 
of which the tax is not paid by the 1st day of March next following shall be 
forfeited to the Government of the Protectorate. 

3. The hut tax must be paid in sterling coin to such collector or collectors as the 
Commissioner shall appoint ; provided that in cases of necessity any collector may, in 
his discretion, accept any marketable stock or produce in lieu of coin, the cost of the 
conversion of such stock or produce into money being in all such cases charged 
against the person tendering the same; provided also that any balance after deduction 
of the tax and cost of conversion shall be returned to such person. 

4. A receipt for the amount of tax paid by each native, signed by the collector, 
shall be delivered to the person paying the same. 

5. Every collector accepting stock or produce in lieu of tax shall render to the 
Commissioner such accounts of the conversion thereof as the Commissioner shall from 
time to time direct. 

6. The districts of the Protectorate to which these Regulations extend are the 
Lower Shiré, Ruo, West Shiré, Blantyre, Mlanje, Zomba, Upper Shiré, and South 
Nyasa districts. 

7. In these Regulations the term “native” means any native of Africa not being 
of European or Indian race or origin. 


sss 


* For the Gun Licence Regulations see Inclosure 2 in No. 112. 
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No, 144. 
Sir H. MacDonell to the Earl of Kimberley.—(Recewed May 4.) 


(No. 25. Africa.) 
My Lord, Lisbon, April 26, 1894. 

WITH reference to Sir George Petre’s No. 55, Africa, of the 2nd May, 1892, 
inclosing the Decree of the 28th April of that year, which sanctioned the transfer of the 
rights of the Zambesi Company, in virtue of the Concession of the 26th December, 1878, 
to the Mozambique Company, I have now the honour to transmit herewith printed copies 
and a translation of the Royal Decree of the 19th instant, published in the official 
journal of the 24th of this month, which extends the term of the Company’s Concession 
to thirty years from the date of the Decree; and the area of the Concession is also 
enlarged, as mentioned in Article 2. 

The capital of the Company is likewise raised to 1,080,000 milreis (240,000/.). 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. G. MacDONELL. 


a a a TE mT 


Inclosure in No. 144. 


Extract from the ** Diario do Governo ” of April 24, 1894. 


ee 
Royal Decree. 


(Translation.) : 

IN view of the representations made to me by the Zambesia Company, asking that 
some of the Concessions granted to it in the Decrees, having the force of law, of the 
28th April, and the 24th September, 1592, should be amplified, and that some of the 
provisions therein should be modified ; 


Whereas the proposed amplification and modification are especially intended to 


facilitate the mining and agricultural development of the Zambesia, and, moreover, to 
earry out this object by means of Portuguese capital and elements as far as it may be 
possible to do so, which is @ matter of importance and expediency in the interest of the 
progress of that fertile and rich region ; 

Whereas the assistance thus rendered to the Company is considerably compensated 
by the large share accorded to the State in the profits to be derived from a more active 


and effectual exploitation of the Concessions ; : 
With the advice of the Consultative Board of the Colonies and of the Council of 


Ministers ; 

And availing myself of the powers conferred upon the Government in virtue of the 
15th Article to the First Additional Act of the Constitutional Charter ; 

I hereby decree as follows :— 

‘Article 1. The term of twenty years, as laid down in the Decree, having the force 
of law, of the 28th April, 1892, is extended to thirty years from the date of this Decree, 
without this provision being dependent upon the clause laid down in Article 3 of the 
aforesaid Decree. 

‘Art. 2. The area of the Concessions referred to in 
law, of the 28th April, 1892, and in this Decree is exten 
the north of the Zambesi and to the east of the Shiré, bounded by the River Licungo 
until the proximity of Naurama in latitude 15° 42’ south and longitude 37° 5’ east of 
Greenwich ; thence by a line drawn in the direction of the 15th parallel of latitude, not 
far from the sources of the River Ligonia or Quisungo so as to include the peaks of 
Namuli, then along the 15th parallel of latitude until meeting the River Lurio, and then 
along this river as far as the frontier at Lake Chirna. 

§. This delimitation is not to affect any Concessions whatever which may, in 
virtue of the Decree of the 26th December, 1878, apply to other territories in 


Zambesia, 
[482] 2P 


the Decree, having the force of 
ded to the territories situated to 
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Art. 3. The whole of the Concessions made in the Decree, having the force of 
law, of the 28th April, 1892, are applicable to the territories mentioned in the preceding 
Article, and it must be understood that the “ exploitation” of mines is to comprise 
“layers” of any kind, and that the Company will enjoy the exclusive monopoly of the 
pearl, sponge, and coral fisheries, and also of the hunting of elephants and other wild 
animals, 

§ 1. The Zambesia Company shall also have the right to construct any railways, 
common roads, or other public works, provided the respective plans are submitted to the 
approval of the Government. 

§ 2. It will also have the right to own in the Province of Mozambique land or any 
buildings or houses that may be required for the purposes of the Concessions held by the 
Company. 

ed 4. The provisions contained in the Decree, having the force of law, of the 24th 
September, 1892, are extended to the area specified in Article 2, and that portion of the new 
territories, which do not yet form Crown lands (“Prasos da Corda’’), will be subject to the 
authorities of the respective districts, on the same conditions as the analogous territories 
situated within the area of the former district of Tete. 

Art. 5. The Government, in exchange for 75,000 fully paid-up shares of the 
Zambesia Company will guarantee the annual payment, out of the revenue of the Province 
of Mozambique, the sum of 21,000 milreis, which will represent the interest and sinking 
fund of a capital which is to be obtained by means of a loan which must be entirely paid 
off within the term of the Concession. 

§ 1. The financial operation in question shall be effected by means of a Portuguese 
Bank, and must be approved by the Government, and the plan of operations of the 
Zambesia Company, with the capital thus raised, is to be laid before the Government, at 
least from a general point of view, and approved by them. 

§ 2. Should the Company not effect the loan referred to in this Article, the whole of 
the provisions of this Decree will remain null and void. 

Art. 6. The Company’s capital is to be increased up to 1,080,000 milreis 
(240,000/.) by the issue of 120,000 new shares of 4$500 reis (1l.) each, 10 per cent. of 
which will belong to the Government, in accordance with the provision set forth in 
the Decree of the 28th April, 1892, and 75,000 shares will be applied as stated in the 
preceding Article. 

Art. 7. The clause relative to the delivery to the Government of the debentures 
issued by the Company, or by the subsidiary undertakings derived from it—as laid down 
in Article 4 of the aforesaid Decree of the 28th April, 1892—will not be carried 
into effect until the charges for interest and the redemption of the capital realized 
by the issue of these debentures shall be more than 8 per cent. on that capital per 
annum, i 

§. As regards the delivery to the Government of 10 per cent. of the capital of the 
Company owning the Concession, the provision set forth in the said Articles and Decree 
will hold good. 

Art. 8. The Company shall make use of all the means in its power to prevent 
smuggling within the territories comprised in the Concession, and the Company is 
bound to comply, and to cause its officials to comply, with any orders and instructions 
sent to it by the proper authorities, The Company is moreover bound to facilitate the 
establishment of fiscal stations, and will lend its vessels and officials in order to aid in 
carrying out any steps that may be required in order to suppress smuggling, 

§ 1. As compensation for the services rendered by the Company, a percentage of 
10 per cent. on the surplus receipts of the Zambesia Custom-house will be granted to 
it when such surplus shall amount to 20,000 milreis (4,4441.); should the said surplus 
exceed 20,000 milreis, but be less than 50,000 milreis (11,1110.), the percentage will be 15 
per cent., and should the surplus exceed 50,000 milreis, the percentage will be 20 per cent, 

The receipts for the year 1893, with an addition of 20 per cent. thereto, are to be 
considered the normal amount of the receipts which are to serve asa basis for the cal- 
culation of the percentage referred to. 

§ 2. This Concession will not in any way modify the full right of the State to alter 
the legal provisions with regard to the Customs Service and the Customs Tariff. 

§3. The Concession mentioned in this Article will cease in case the Company 
should fail to carry out any orders given with a view to the suppression of smuggling, 
or should it be ascertained that the action of the Company does not tend in a marked 
manner to the increase of the customs receipts. The Company will not be entitled 
to receive any compensation whatever on account of the withdrawal of the said 
Concession. 
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Art. 9, The Company shall reform its Statutes with reference to the under-men- 
tioned clauses :— 

1. The Board of Managers is to be composed of fifteen members, two-thirds of 
whom are to be Portuguese; one-third of these will be appointed by the Government. 

2. 'The General Council of the Company shall have the right, in proportion to the 
development of the operations of the Company, to adopt a decision as to the increase of 
the Company’s capital up to the sum of 2,700,000 milreis (600,000/.), or 600,000 shares 
by means of successive emissions of not less than 50,000 shares, 

3. At general meetings the shareholders, or the representatives of any shareholders, 
will be entitled to an unlimited number of votes at the rate of one vote for every 
100 shares owned or represented by them. 

4, In the event of the liquidation of the Company, the charge still accruing to the 
Government at the time on account of the annuities of 21,000 milreis (4,666/.) which 
may not yet have fallen due, shall constitute a privileged debt. 

Art. 10. Any laws contrary thereto are revoked. 

The Minister and Secretary of State for Marine and the Colonies shall accordingly 
earry this Decree into effect. 


At the Palace, 19th April, 1894. 
(Signed) THE KING. 


(Countersigned) Joao ANTONIO DE BRISSAC DAS 
Neves FERREIRA. 





No. 146. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received May 5.) 


(No. 22. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, March 1, 1894, 


IN correspondence which took place between the Foreign Office and myself a little 
more than a year ago, it was pointed out to me by the Foreign Office that friendly 
natives or porters, people in fact in whom we had confidence, and over whom we had 
complete control, might be, to some extent, exempted from the rigorous application of 
the Brussels Act; or rather that the correct rendering of the Brussels Act did not 
prevent our assisting friendly natives to defend themselves against the attacks of the 
slave-raiders of taking similar measures for the protection of European caravans. 

Nevertheless, because of the abuses which I found so often occurring during the 

first two years of my administration, where various settlers and trading Companies main- 
tained large bands of armed men whose proceedings were not always very orderly, I have, 
up to the present, insisted somewhat rigorously on the application of the Regulations as 
regards gun licences. Of late, however, coincident with the very marked development 
of trade and traffic which has taken place during the last six months consequent on the 
vastly increased immigration of Europeans, certain bands of unruly Yaos living in the 
inaccessible parts of Tshiradzulu, Zomba, Mlanje, and other mountains, have resumed 
their old habits of brigandage which were such a trial to the settlers in the earlier days 
in Nyasaland. These robbers never venture to attack Europeans or a caravan which is 
armed, ‘They lie in wait for the passage of small unarmed bodies of native carriers— 
chiefly Angoni or Atonga—and then, by a sudden rush and firing off their guns, frighten 
the porters into throwing down their loads, which are then carried off by the 
robbers. 
Although the losses up to the present have not been very serious, still their constant 
occurrence is exasperating to the Europeans, and the slight insecurity on some of the 
main roads deters the more peaceful natives from accepting work as carriers. I have 
therefore taken advantage of the opinions formerly expressed by the Foreign Office to 
issue temporary permits for the arming of caravans. 

I inelose a specimen of the said permit. 

T also inclose, for your Lordship’s information, a copy of a Notice which I am about 
to publish in the local Gazette. 
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1 hope these measures will not be disapproved by your Lordship; they are intended 
to be only temporary, and can at any time be abrogated. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 145. 


Temporary Permit for protecting Caravans, 





ESO Spkadesanennstphot aap AM wiGielecetborebiisls es DRS: dnccrnneantihns mates 
A, GCOPRV ERE WCONGCEE DY. i aiscsescssisssanissssrnrctn Sica snncsenaciopeteistbasainisis ton 9ONd proceeding from .........cceccscescsrsesrseecseesssesssseceesses 
WO sciesecl renee Rena 9 18 Permitted tO ALM .0.......ccsssvssoreseessce see men with guns for use on the above journey. 
This permit expires ........... es Bes NE RO CI ET Oe ee Te 
SSG TAIOE CHI ( OREREUA SSeS snares aise cleo nostic tones 
One 
Shilling 
Stamp. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 145. 


Novice. 


Armed Escort of Caravans. 


IN view of the fact that the increasing traffic in the Protectorate, and the valuable 
nature of the goods now constantly traversing the main roads offer temptations to 
occasional attacks on unguarded caravans by certain bands of unruly Yaos, Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner has been permitted by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State to grant temporary 
facilities and exemptions for the protection of caravans until such time as, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of State, there is no further need for such exemptions. Until further 
intimation caravans conducted by, or belonging to, Europeans, or to settled natives of 
this Protectorate, known to be trustworthy men, will be permitted to arm a reasonable 
proportion of their porters with guns to be used for the defence of the caravan under the 
following conditions :— 

1. The proportion of armed men in each caravan (not including those who possess 
licences to carry guns) shall not exceed 50 per centum of the components of the 
caravan. 

2. The European leader or the native “capitfio ” in charge of the caravan shall first 
obtain from the nearest Administration station a temporary permit to carry fire-arms. 

3. This permit shall contain the name of the leader or “capitéo” of the caravan, 
the destination of the caravan, and the number of porters or guards in it (not already 
possessing gun licences) who are by this permit temporarily authorized to carry guns. 
The said permit must be signed by a competent Administration officer, and a postal 
revenue stamp of the value of 1s. must be affixed thereto. No permit will be valid 
without the said revenue stamp being affixed to it and all the above particulars being 

ven, 
: 4. The said permit will be valid for ten days only from the date of issue. Any 
person found carrying a gun without a licence, or if unlicenced, after the expiration of 
the temporary permit granted to the caravan of which he was a member, will be 


prosecuted for a preach of the (ueen’s Regulations dealing with the importation and use 
of fire-arms. 
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5. The temporary permits will only be granted in the Ruo, Mlanje, West Shiré, 


Blantyre, Zomba, Upper Shiré, and South Nyasa districts. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 


Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General. 
Zomba, March 7, 1894. 


Note.—The following is the form of the temporary permit for protecting caravans :— 


ROD ao ccocctenpincesnsvaptoncresocesi astiineeseggesiey DG6  iica S cvspiveagiodeadlaabotanhegeetbonsgeenes 
A caravan Conducted Dy oy. ccc csecccssesssssseesnnsesensesessenss [name of leader], and proceeding from ......s.sssvsscssssssssseseecese 
O55, bdsvantabeoogrtapontsesescags » iS permitted to ATM ....ussseee | state number | men with guns for use on the above journey 
This permit EXPires .........cessseseusseem  hesnjeleinhis nal [state date of eapiry—ten days from-date of issue]. 
Signature of official ..esamusesnsemarinnanannmenennnnenninenaneninmiieinniett . 
One 
Shilling 
Stamp. 
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No. 146. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received May 5.) 


(No. 23. Central Africa.) : 
My Lord, | The Residency, Zomba, March 8, 1894. 


I HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that the day before yesterda 
Lientenant-Colonel Warton,* who, I believe, conducts a house of business in Natal 
appeared before me to prosecute the claims of M. Carl Wiese to certain Concessions in 
Central Africa. Lieutenant-Colonel Warton was accompanied by M. Carl Wiese. A 
considerable conversation followed with the purport of which I need not trouble your 
Lordship, as I think the matier is sufficiently dealt with in my reply to Lieutenant-Colenel 
Warton’s letter. I also inclose a Confidential Memorandum on the nature of M. Carl 
Wiese’s claim. 

At first Lieutenant-Colonel Warton asked for some immediate recognition of 
M. Wiese’s claims, in fact, asked me to undo my previous decisions of various dates in 
October last in favour of counter-claims on the part of the African Lakes Company and 
the British South Africa Company, and as an authority for his request he quoted an 
alleged conversation which he, or some other envoy of the Company he represented, had 
held with Sir Philip Currie at the Foreign Office. 

I told him that I could not recognize any such conversation, that I only acted on 
written instructions sent to me from the Foreign Office, and that in those instructions no 
mention whatever had been made of an opinion expressed by Sir Philip Currie as to the 
validity of M. Carl Wiese’s claims and the desirability of their prompt recognition. 
Later on, when pressed by me as to the exact wees alleged to have been used by 
Sir Philip Currie, Lieutenant-Colonel Warton, on Zeferring to his notes, made some 
quotations which, if correct, would merely show that Sir Philip Currie had referred the 
Company, represented by Lieutenant-Colonel Warton, to me, and had expressed a friendly 
hope that all matters might finally be arranged to their satisfaction. 

I inclose a copy of the letter addressed to me by Lieutenant-Colonel Warton, which 


I have answered in the manner described. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


——— 


aa * R. Gardiner Warton. 
+ I withhold this temporarily as M. Wiese promises me some more information.—H. H. J. 


2Q 
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Inclosure 1 in No. 146. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Warton to Commissioner Johnston. 
Sir, | Zomba, British Central Africa, March 2, 1894. 
THIS morning I had the honour to submit for your examination eleven original 
Concessions obtained by M. Carl Wiese from native Chiefs verbally in 1885-86, and 
ratified by written contract in 1890-91. 

I requested that the same might be registered at this Consulate, and ratified by 
you, subject to such modification as you might consider necessary. 

You granted the first and refused the latter request, I need hardly say that this 
refusal will cause disappointment and engender a strong feeling at home, especially when 
the circumstances which have necessitated it are fully known. My visit to Zomba is the 
result of an extended correspondence with the Foreign Office, and with the object of 
meeting your own expressed wish to see the original documents. I am therefore 
obliged to most strongly protest against the action you have taken in depriving those 
interested in the above Concessions of the opportunity for advocating their claims at a 
time when they were doing their utmost to comply with your wishes in the matter. 

As much expense has already been incurred on account of these Concessions, and as 
it is the intention of those to whom they belong to maintain their rights by all means in 
their power, I would request that, as a matter of common fairness, yon will exert your 
authority to prevent the present concessionnaires from dealing in any way with their 
alleged Concessions, until appeal has been made against your decision to the Foreign 
Office or a Court of Law 

In conversation you referred more thamvonce to what you termed the delay that had 
taken place in urging these claims. ‘That delay occurred there is no doubt, but I cannot 
admit, in fact I must deny, that it was caused by those whom T represent. | 

In the year 1891, M. Wiese positively asserts, that at your suggestion he produced 
the originals for registration at Quilimane by the Acting Vice-Consul, Mr. Belcher, 
making a statutory declaration setting forth the particulars, a copy of which is in your 
hands (vide printed pamphlet). Until the 15th April, 1893 (in a letter dated from 
Chinde) no communication appears to have been received from your office upon the 
subject. This letter does not purport to be in reply to any particular communication, 
but at the same time refers specifically to “ the claims you (M. Wiese) laid before me in 
1891.” During the above period, so far from letting the question rest, an almost con- 
tinuous correspondence was being carried on with the Foreign Office in England, urging 
recognition of the claims. The constant reply being that your Report was necessary in 
order to deal with the matter. 

It would thus appear that whatever delay has arisen is not due to want of action on 
the part of M. Wiese or those interesied in the Concessions. 

The next point to which I would draw your attention is the fact that up till the 
13th November, 1893 (the date of my leaving England), no intimation or hint had been 
given of your intention to deal precipitately with the country included in M. Wiese’s 
Concessions, so far as I (or those I represent) am aware. You suggest that a cablegram 
might have been sent, but why cable when a special representative was being dispatched 
to discuss the question personally ? “Cables” under the best of circumstances are uncer- 
tain and vague, while nothing had occurred to show that you were anxious to settle the 
matter off-hand, not eyen allowing time for a reply to your letter dated the 1st August, 
1893, in which you say, “ When M. Wiese shall have presented the originals of these 
documents it will be time for me to express an opinion,” &c, The documents left 
England within a month or five weeks of the receipt of this letter, and in the meantime 
the country they refer to was handed over to another party, the British South Africa 
Company. In his communication dated Tshiromo, the 14th May, 1893, M. Wiese asks 
specifically for information as to the “other conflicting claims” mentioned in yours of 
the 15th April, 1893. Such information has not been afforded until our personal 
interview to-day, when the British South Africa Company were disclosed as the conflictin 
claimants, whose claims have heen ratified subject to certain modifications before 
M. Wiese had the opportunity to substantiate his, 

In the course of conversation you referred to a letter written by M. Wiese in 1892, 
to the effect that having parted with his Concessions he “washed his hands of them,” 
and that consequently you considered it unnecessary to communicate with him further on 
the subject. This letter is doubtless in your possession, but I am bound to inform you 
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that M. Wiese is confident that you labour under a misapprehension concerning it, as he 
has no recollection whatever of having written it. Might I be permitted to see it ? 
However, be this so or not, direct communication was resumed at your initiative, with 
M. Wiese, by your letter of the 15th April, 1893, which does away with the supposition 
that the latter had relinquished all personal interest in the matter. In his reply of the 
14th May, 1893, M. Wiese answers your objections to recognizing his claims 
categorically, and so far from “ washing his hands of them,” calls attention to the Con- 
vention concluded between England and Portugal and Germany, and expresses his 
intention of availing himself of this protection “ in the quality of a German subject.” 

As to the objections themselves, I came prepared to meet every one, only to be 
informed that the matter had passed beyond your control, as you had granted the rights 
to other parties (British South Africa Company). , 

I will now very briefly draw your attention to one or two other points that have 
arisen in the correspondence or during our recent conversation, which do not seem quite 
clear, or concerning which I would venture to request information. They are as 
follows :— 

(a.) In your letter of the 15th April, 1893, to M. Wiese, you say, in reference to 
the Concessions: ‘1 am consequently unaware of their existence.” Yet your 
interview with M. Wiese at Quilimane in 1891 is admittedly within your recollection. 

(b.) In what respect are the Concessions inconsistent with the Berlin Act of 1891 ? 

(c.) Is the country included in M. Wiese’s Concessions a Protectorate or merely 
within the sphere of British influence? If the former, when was it created a Pro- 
tectorate ? et ; ; 

(d.) From information obtained by the inspection of M. Wiese’s claims will you be 
prepared, subject to modification, to recognize them in the event of your decision in 
favour of the British South Africa Company being reversed ? 

(e.) Have the whole of the rights included in M. Wiese’s Concessions, so far as 
extent of country is concerned, been granted to other concessionnaires ? 

(f.) Has notice of such grant or grants been given to M. Wiese or others interested, 
and, if so, on what date ? ; : : : 

( ) Will you use your influence to prevent the concessionnaires from dealing with 
their alleged Concessions until the result of an appeal to the Foreign Office or a Court 
of Law has been obtained ? : . : 

(h.) Is the non-recognition by you of M‘peseni or any other native Chief retro- 
spective in effect, so that it annuls lawful agreements entered into prior to the date of 
such non-recognition ? ia ; , : 

In conclusion, I may state that it is the desire of those connected with M. Wiese’s 
Concessions to avoid litigation, and to work on friendly terms with the British South 
Africa Company and all others interested in the welfare of Central Africa. Even as 
regards the Concessions in dispute they are willing to come to amicable terms with the 
parties whose alleged Concessions you have ratified. On the other hand, it cannot be 
too clearly stated that they are resolved to spare neither expense nor trouble in defending 
and securing their rights by every possible means, neither will they hesitate to take 
action against those responsible for loss or delay incurred in connection with their just 
claims. 

I trust that the questions in dispute may, however, be arranged without the need of 
having recourse to extreme measures, and personally thanking you for the courtesy 
extended to myself, and the attention you have bestowed on the subject of my mission, 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) R. GARDINER WARTON, 


P.S.—It may be well to point out that the Concessions referred to by you as 
having been obtained by Mr. Thomson do not encroach upon M. Wiese’s Concessions, 
with the exception of an unimportant one granted by the Chief Molero (a petty Chief of 
Chirupe’s), and another granted by a Chieftainess in the Muchinga mountains, also unim- 
portant, which is included in M. Wiese’s Chepore’s Concessions. os 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 146. 


Commissioner Johnston to Lieutenant-Colonel Warton. 
Sir, The Residency, Zomba, March 3, 1894. — 
I HAVE received your letter of the 2nd March, and will do my best in a short 
space of time to reply to the main points raised in it. 

You came to my office yesterday with M. Carl Wiese, a German subject. You 
informed me that you wished to register certain Concessions obtained by M. Carl Wiese 
in Central Africa, Upon my asking you for your authority to represent M. Carl Wiese 
it appeared that you did not possess—or, at any rate, did not exhibit—any power of 
attorney from him, but M. Wiese testified in person that he authorized you to deal with 
this matter, therefore I consented to treat with you in so far as the registration of the 
said document was concerned. ‘hat registration is now performed. It remains for me 
to inform you in so far as youare interested in M. Weise’s affairs, that, having examined 
the Concessions registered yesterday in my office, I find that the country over which they 
extend—or, at any rate, the greater part of the country—is already covered by Con- 
cessions conferring mineral rights, and, in some cases, rights of pre-emption as well, 
granted by various native Chiefs to the African Lakes Company (Limited) and to the 
British South Africa Chartered Company. A large number of claims were placed 
before my Court by the African Lakes Company. and by the British South Africa 
Company, either in June, July, September, or October, 1891. No counter-claims 
affecting the said claims of the African Lakes Company and the British South Africa 
Company having been registered in my Consular Court by the middle of October 1893, 
and the validity of all the above claims of the said two Companies (with the exception of 
five) having been satisfactorily established, I sanctioned claims of the said two Com- 
panies extending over a considerable portion of British Central Africa, amongst other 
parts, over the territories wherein M. Wiese’s Concessions are alleged to have been 
obtained. 

You now ask me why I finally sanctioned certain claims of the said two Companies 
in October last, when I might have been aware that the said claims conflicted with those 
of M. Wiese. I can only reply to this that, until yesterday, the 2nd March, 1894, T 
never beheld the documents on which M, Wiese’s claims were founded. 

It is true that when M. Wiese met me in Quilimane at the beginning of June i891, 
he informed me that he had obtained very extensive Concessions in British Central 
Africa, and that he wished to register the same in my Consular Court. I told him that 
the Court or office for that purpose was situated at Zomba, but that if he handed me the 
originals or certified copies which I could compare with the originals of the said docu- 
ments, I would take them to Zomba and register them there, So far as my memory 
serves me, M. Wiese told me that he would endeavour to get copies made of these 
documents and submit them to me, together with the originals, before I left Quilimane. 
Kither four or five days (at least four, as Iam able to prove, because I had a slight 
illness after seeing M. Wiese resulting from a sprain, and was obliged to lie in bed for 
two days, and remained convalescent for two more) elapsed after my first seeing M. Wiese 
before I left Quilimane. Nevertheless, M. Wiese had presented no documents to me 
before my departure, Just as the steamer was leaying the port he came off on board 
and put an envelope into my hand which he said contained all the requisite information. 
There was no time for further explanations ; M. Wiese had to leave the ship, and I did 
not open the letter until I arrived at Tshinde. I then found that it was merely a state- 
ment to the effect that he possessed certain claims in Central Africa. He signed his 
name at the bottom as a proof of this assertion, and Mr. Ralph Belcher, Acting British 
Consul at Quilimane, witnessed M. Wiese’s signature. That was the only act performed 
by Mr. Belcher. That is to say, no document has ever been presented to me in which 
Mr. Belcher testifies to having seen M. Wiese’s original deeds or to having certified as to 
the accuracy of copies of the said deeds. 

Consequently, up to the 2nd March, 1894, M. Wiese’s claims were never registered 
in my office. 

For some time I was not at all surprised at M. Wiese’s failure to register these 
documents with me before I left Quilimane. I knew that such matters occasionally 
involve a considerable delay in careful transcription, I believed, however, that soon after 
M. Wiese’s arrival in England he would take the necessary measures for registration. 
Again, I repeat, until yesterday no such measures were taken. 
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In August 1892 I was at Tshiromo, and I heard incidentally that M. Wiese had 
returned to Africa, and was taking up certain “ Prazos”’ from the Portuguese. Not 
receiving from M. Wiese any communication about his claims, I one day addressed to 
him a note from Tshiromo to the Portuguese town on the opposite bank of the Ruo 
(where I heard he was staying) asking him if he intended to prosecute his claims. I 
believe I mentioned in the same note that, judging from what I saw of the brief précis of 
those claims which he had placed in Mr. Belcher’s hands, a part of the said claims would 
be unrecognizable at the hands of the British Government for reasons which I gave 
M. Wiese. Lam confident that this intimation was sent to M. Wiese in the month of 
August 1892, because in that month and at that place (having previously communicated 
to Her Majesty’s Government the said précis of M. Wiese’s claims) I received a despatch 
from the Foreign Office in which the opinion was given that if M. Wiese’s claims were 
such as were indicated by the afore-mentioned précis, a considerable part of them would 
be unrecognizable by the British Government for various reasons. I therefore commu- 
nicated this fact to M. Wiese as he happened to be in the vicinity. 

M. Wiese replied to me briefly, to the effect that as his claims had now passed into 
other hands, he left to the parties (whom I think he mentioned) to proseeute the said 
claims, and was not himself personally concerned with them any longer. You asked me 
to show you this letter of M. Wiese’s. At this moment {am not able to do so. As you 
yourself see, the Consulate is undergoing extensive repairs. ‘The office in which I keep 
all my documents on the ground-floor is denuded of all furniture, and the archives, of 
which I have to take the greatest care, are packed in iron boxes and stowed away. It 
will be impossible for me to fully sort all the voluminous correspondence in this office for 
a week or more. When, however, I am able to do so, I shall try to find this letter of 
M. Wiese’s. That it was written, and that it expressed the sense quoted, I am confident, 
and I happen to be able to prove its existence in various ways, which I need not now 
specify. 
Karly in 1893 I received a letter from Mr. 
(and sent me a certain amount of printed matter in proof thereof) that he had been 
given a power of attorney by M. Carl Wiese, that he was authorized to deal with 
M. Carl Wiese’s claims, and that, therefore, he sent me a printed copy of the said 
claims, which he requested me to register in my Court. ne 

I replied to Mr. Bowler, stating that I had never scen the original documents on 
which these claims were founded ; that until I could see these documents or certified 
copies I could take no farther cognizance of the claims. No direct reply was received 
from Mr. Bowler, but another letter came in the autumn of 1893 again asking if I was 
going to recognize M. Wiese’s claims. I replied to this letter to the effect that no 
documents having been submitted to me, I had finally pronounced my decision on other 
claims which had been established in my Court, and that these claims covered to.a great 
extent the ground over which M. Wiese’s alleged Concessions extended. I believe I also 
told Mr. Bowler that, even if M. Wiese’s claims had been maintained, there were many 
things in the said claims which I should be unable to sanction on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Prior to this, as you are aware, I had again communicated with 
M. Wiese about his claims. When I was at Tshinde in April 1893, I heard that 
M. Wiese intended going up country to put his claims into force. I therefore thought it 
well to write and tell him that I recognized no such claims. Even when replying to me, 
and repudiating my non-recognition still M. Wiese failed to produce the necessary 
documents. | 

Whether, after waiting over two years and three months from the time when the 
claims of the two aforesaid Companies were placed before me, 1 have acted rightly in 
sanctioning the said elaims (I being cognizant of no valid counter-claims at that period) 
is a matter for Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to decide. 
Theoretically, I believe the appeal from the decisions of the Consular Courts in British 
Central Africa lies with the Supreme Court of Cape Colony ; but I have generally under. 
stood that, in my special functions of inquiring into all land claims and Concessions in 
British Central Africa, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has usually 
allowed the appeal to lie with his Lordship. Therefore, if M. Wiese is discontented with 
my decision, he had better lay the matter before the Foreiga Office, inasmuch as Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs possesses ample powers of disallowing all 
my decisions. As M. Wiese, therefore, has thus appealed, I do not think it worth while 
defending the action I have taken in the matter, as my defence should properly be 
addressed to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

In regard to the question whether or no it is a hardship to yourself that you should 
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Louis Bowler, in which he informed me 
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not have known my decision before you had left England, I might state that until I met 
you yesterday I was not aware that you were interested in these claims, nor do I 
recognize you to be qualified now to deal with the said claims for the reasons above 
given, The only person I recognize in my Court is M. Wiese. But, inasmuch as a 
certain amount of proof was given to me that Mr. Bowler possessed M. Wiese’s power of 
attorney, I corresponded with him on the subject. Although it is not thus expressed in 
your letter to me, still you seem to have entertained the idea that in persistently 
insisting on the presentation and examination of the original documents on which these 
claims were founded, and in not contenting myself with the printed versions furnished 
me by Mr. Bowler, I have been somewhat hypercritical. The extent to which | am 
justified in exacting the exhibition of the real documents is shown by the fact that, on 
comparing them with the printed copies, I find that not one single printed copy is free 
from errors, some of the errors being very irnportant, to wit, a wrong date in one, the 
omission of part of the boundaries in others, besides the serious misspelling of names. 

You ask me to express some kind of opinion as to the validity of the claims now 
registered. I would first of all point out that, although the printed copy of the Unde 
Concession has been submitted, I have not seen the original, and that the Sopa Mwanza _ 
claim is made out, not in favour of M. Wiese, but of Lieutenant de Solla. These two 
claims, therefore, for the time being, I pass over, although I have consented to register 
the latter of the two. As regards the others, I would remark that they are all 
subsequent in date to the Treaties affecting the same region on which the claims of the 
African Lakes Company and the British South Africa Company are dated. The last- 
mentioned Treaties affecting the region wherein M. Wiese’s interests lie extending (I 
believe I am right in saying) from 1884 or 1885 to the autumn of 1890. On the other 
hand, M. Wiese has pointed out to me that, with one exception, the Treaties made on 
behalf of the African Lakes Company and the British South Africa Company are not 
made with the same Chiefs that have bestowed Concessions on M. Wiese. That is 
possible. But if the Secretary of State sets aside my decision, and the question of the 
claims of the Lakes Company and British South Africa Company is still in suspense, it 
would rest with M. Wiese to prove that the Chiefs who granted him his Concessions were 
the Paramount Chiefs, and that the Chiefs making Treaties with Messrs, Thomson, 
Grant, Sharpe, Wilson, and others on behalf of the above-mentioned two Companies had 
no authority to dispose of the rights they made over. Personally, I confess, possessing 
as I do a very considerable knowledge of the politics of British Central Africa, I am 
‘nelined to believe that the Paramount Chiefs are those who treated with the gentlemen 
above mentioned rather than those from whom M, Wiese states he obtained his 
Concessions. You point out that there is one exception to this opinion of mine, and 
that is in the undoubtedly important personage known as Mpeseni. M. Wiese states, 
with perfect truth, that Mpeseni never conferred any rights on the British South Africa 
Company nor on the African Lakes Company, nor made any Treaties with other persons 
than himself. So far as [ know, this statement is quite correct. But I do not recognize 
Mpeseni as a Paramount Chief. I recognize the Paramount Chiefs of the country over 
which Mpeseni’s present power extends as being Mwasi-Kazungu, Undi, and a variety of 
other Atshewa, Atshipeta, and Amaravi Chieftains, whom it would be wearisome to 
catalogue, but whose names I have, and who, treated with the afore-mentioned 
Companies. These Chiefs are the real owners of the country. Mpeseni is merely a 
Zulu raider, and emphatically not a native of the country, but ef the land south of the 
Zambesi. Perhaps if, in 1889, 1840, or 1891, Mpeseni had chosen to enter into friendly 
Treaty with Her Majesty the Queen, I might have been inclined to recognize his 
authority over the country ruled over by him if I could have arranged such matter with 
our much older allies the Atshewa, Atshipeta, and the Amaravi Chiefs. (I say advisedly 
much older allies, because the political Treaties of these Chiefs date back in some cases 
to 1885, and in other cases to 1889 and 1890.) But although Mpeseni had been three 
times approached by me on the subject in 1889 and 1890 and 1891, twice through 
English Envoys and once through @ Swahali Headman of some influence in the country, 
Mpeseni always declined to make any Treaty with Her Majesty the Queen, or even to 
enter into friendly relations with us. In fact, on the last occasion when I attempted to 
communicate with him, he threatened that if my messenger entered his country he would 
behead him. The said messenger therefore got no farther than Mwasi-Kazungn’s. I 
therefore refuse now to recognize Mpeseni as a ruling Chief. 

You ask me in what respect the Concessions are inconsistent with the Berlin Act of 
1885. I reply that some of the provisions of these Concessions entertain the idea of 
monopolies which are inconsistent with the terms of that Act, and Great Britain being 
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a Signatory of the Act has practically engaged herself in all the parts of Africa where 
she exercises any governing influence not to permit monopolies inconsistent with such 
Act. on this is a matter to be further argued when my previous decision has been 
set aside. 

‘As to whether I will use my influence to prevent the concessionnaires who have 
sanctioned claims over the country to which we have been referring dealing with their 
Concessions until the result of an appeal to the Foreign Office is known, I reply that I 
will use my influence in the sense of privately asking the concessionnaires to refrain 
from active exercise of their rights for a limited period not exceeding six months from 
the date of this letter, or expiring earlier if the final decision of the Secretary of State 
to your appeal is made known earlier. But I will not as a Judge issue an injunction to 
them to refrain from using these Concessions, because I do not consider that I can 
rightly do so. So far as I can appraise the situation, the legal course to be pursued 
would be that if the concessionnaires whose claims have been sanctioned commenced to 
exercise such claims, and if M. Wiese considers himself injured thereby, upon the 
Secretary of State having set aside my decision later on, and upon M. Wiese having 
established the validity of his claims in the Land Court of British Central Africa, 
M. Wiese should bring an action for damages against the said concessionnaires. This 
opinion [ throw out as a suggestion, not as a legal decision. I think it not improbable 
that, as I know the aforesaid concessionnaires to be fair-minded men, now that they can 
be made aware of the nature of M. Wiese’s claims in the Land Court of British Central 
Africa, they may of their own will be content to wait a reasonable period until they 
ean learn what view of the case is taken by the Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs. 

Should my decision be set aside, 
establishing the -validity of his claims, 
difficulty, to which he should direct his attent 
be admitted as remarkable, that between the 2 
concluded eight of these Treaties, and must therefore have travelled a distance of 
500 miles to do so (taking into account the situation of the places where the Treaties are 
alleged to have been signed, and the route followed by M. Wiese as marked in his map) 
to reach such places. And that, further, on this very extended tour over a country where 
there are no means of transport but native porters, and where one can travel no faster 
than men can walk, M. Wiese is alleged to have been accompanied by the Portuguese 
officer, Lieutenant de Solla, a Mr. Peter de Joux, mentioned as an English subject, and a 
Portuguese merchant of Zumbo, Senhor Pacheco. As there is no mention of Mr. de 
Joux or Senhor Pacheco in any way benefiting by M. Wiese’s Concessions, it 18 somewhat 
remarkable that their devotion to his interests should be such as to prompt them to 
make this extended journey involving no slight hardships, and that also Lieutenant de 
Solla should be able to absent himself from the post he was sent to occupy at Mpeseni’s. 
tion is that of De Joux’s existence at the time that some of 
the later Treaties were signed. I am officially aware that a Maltese photographer 
named De Joux did visit the basin of the Zambesi in 1890, but I have also reason to 


believe that he died in the early part of 1891. On pointing out this discrepancy to 
ked——and I have no doubt with perfect truth—that this 
er de Joux, who had become an elephant- 


hunter at Tete. M. Wiese should therefore direct his attention 
the identity of the iwo De Joux, uncle and nephew, and shou 
that the nephew who is alleged to have witnessed 
Mpeseni’s on the 14th April, 1891. It would be useful also to obtain the whereabouts of 
. Senhor Pacheco, of Zumbo. : 
In regard to your final remarks in reference to your desire 
with the British South Africa Company, I am naturally leased to hear that all 
Europeans coming to this country come in the resolve to work im an amicable manner 
with other Europeans. At the same time, it is relatively indifferent to me whether you 
come to an agreement with the British Sonth Africa Company or not. I cannot express 
myself too plainly in this matter, because in your conversation you inferred that in 
England it was generally considered I was biassed in my decision on the subject of land 
claims, especially where the interests of the British South Africa Company were 
concerned. Such opinion is entirely false. I seek only to do justice to all who appear 
before me. Ifa claim of the British South Africa Company 1s proved to be valid, I have 
to recognize it. If it is proved to be invalid, as has occurred in several cases, I reject 
such claim, If the mining rights of Central Africa should be proved to belong to 


and should M. Wiese be able to commence 
I would suggest various points offering some 
‘on. One is the fact, which must certainly 
Oth December and 25rd January M. Wiese 


to work on friendly terms 
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M. Wiese instead of to the British South Africa Company, that will in no way affect my 
position or be a source of disappointment to me. Nor can I hold myself to blame for 
precipitancy in having given any contrary decision, inasmuch as M. Wiese has been two 
years and eight months before seriously prosecuting his claims in my Court. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





No. 147. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received May 5.) 


(No. 24. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, March 10, 1894. 

YOUR Lordship may be interested to learn that Nyaserera, the Chief, whom we 
fought with in the autumn of 1893, on account of the attack made on Captain Johnson, 
has sought for and obtained peace. ‘The “ ratifications’’ of the Agreement, so to speak, 
were exchanged to-day between his son and myself, at Zomba. The conditions under 
which Nyaserera is allowed to return to British territory are the following : — 

He is entirely to sever his connection with the Slave Trade, and to afford us active 
assistance in catching certain slave-traders, who are named, one of them being the man 
who was guilty of the raid on the Mission near Mkanda’s; he is not to build on the site 
of his former town, for strategical reasons, but is to occupy a tract of fertile country 
specially assigned to him; his people are to pay the hut tax, or, in lieu thereof, to. 
render service in the matter of keeping the main roads clean and in good repair. 

Nyaserera now offers to import a large number of people from the Alolo country, of 
which he is a native. These people are said to be skilled agriculturists, and desire to 
settle on a portion of British territory where they would be reasonably free from the 
usual native wars. 

Nyaserera has also acted as an intermediary in bringing us into communication with 
Mkanda and Mitotshe, both of whom have made overtures. 

In Mkanda’s case I am obliged to insist on the payment of a very substantial 
indemnity, otherwise his return to British territory would mean the undoing of all which 
has cost us so much money and risk, viz., the expelling of an obstinate gang of slave- 
traders from an inaccessible part of Mount Mlanje. Still, I think Mkanda is so 
anxious to get back to British territory, that he will probably accept my terms to some 
extent, and I shall then allow him to settle in the plains, but not again on the hills. 

As regards Mitotshe, those of his people who did not take up arms were not inter- 
fered with, and were afterwards, at their own wish, settled on some vacant land near 
Zomba. However, if Mitotshe agrees to pay the small indemnity asked of him, he will 
be allowed to occupy a portion of his former country. 

Similar proposals for peace have also been made by Tshikumbu, the first Yao Chief 
with whom we had any difficulty on Mlanje. He, too, will be allowed to return if he 
agrees to our conditions, but, like all the others, he will have to settle in the plains, and 
not on the hills. I make a great point of keeping these turbulent natives off the moun- 
tains, because they cannot wish to settle there for any good purpose, as the soil is thin 
and much exhausted, and, of course, in the event of their becoming robbers, they are far 
more difficult to get at than if they were living in the open. 

Captain Edwards reports an increasing improvement in the situation at Makan- 
jira’s, a large portion of Makanjira’s people having left him and settled down under the 
English. 

F One solvent of our difficulties lies in the increasing immigration of white settlers, 
who, of course, have a great deal of work to give out to the natives, and who pay for this 
work in much-coveted trade goods. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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No. 148. 


Commissioner Johnston to British South Africa Spain 2’ at the Foreign Office; 
May 5. 


ay 

ir, The Residency, Zomba, March 10, 1894. 
AS I propose to leave Zomba for Mozambique, and possibly for England, on the 

1st April next, I think it well to lay before the Directors of the British South Africa 

Company a brief résumé of what has been accomplished in British Central Africa by their 

help during the first three years of my administration. 

I am afraid the fact which will strike them with the greatest force, and therefore the 
one which J should mention first, is that, after administering Central Africa for three 
years, | find myself with deficit of 20,000/., that is to say that, taking into account all the 
grants generously made by the British South Africa Company—the Makanjira grant 
‘ncluded—I find, on the 31st March next, when all the charges and debits against my 
Administration are taken into account, I shall be approximately 20,0001. to the bad. 
This sum may be a slight over-estimate of my deficit, as 1 am anxious to put things before 
you in the plainest manner, and tell the worst at once. Against this 20,000/., it is true, 
may be set almost a year’s stock of goods, which we have had to buy in advance, so as to 
transport them up country during the high rivers. I say nothing, also, of the many assets 
in the country, which, together with the goods in hand (which latter should go far to last 
us during the current year), probably considerably exceed in value the said deficit, but the 
clear and unmistakable fact will remain that from the Ist April next I shall have charges 
to meet in connection with the expenditure of previous years to the extent of 20,0001., 
and nothing to meet them with. More than that, I regret to say, I am unable to state that 
from and after the 1st April next I shall have reduced expenditure here within the limits 
of the subsidy, even supposing that subsidy to be at the rate of 17,5001. a-year. 
Consequently, until I can get home to England, and until I receive a definite reply from 
the Foreign Office, the deficit of 20,000/, will go on increasing at the rate of about 1,458/. 
a-month. 


Now I can quite imagine that this statement will somewhat appal you, though I think 


when vou have read what follows you will agree with me that I could scarcely do otherwise 


than I have done, and that the situation is not a very dismal one. Do not think that I 
am not very conscious of the serious responsibility resting on me in thus living so largely 
beyond my means. I feel it so keenly that I have sent directions to my agent in London 
that if called upon to meet dishonoured cheques he is to do sO out of my private means, 
even though he exhaust the whole of my own resources, which do not, I fear, amount to 
more than about one-fourth part of the present deficit. ae 

I write thus frankly to you because I am so certain that a careful examination of my 
accounts will show that every penny of the money intrusted to me for expenditure in this 
country by the Imperial Government, and by the British South Africa Company, has been 
honestly spent ; that, so far from in any way, even indirectly, profiting personally, from 
having the control of this money, I have been distinctly the poorer man for undertaking 
this task at all. Many charges connected with my work here which I might legitimately 
have put to the account of the Administration I have met out of my Government salary. 
Even in such a matter as this—the expenses connected with the Scientific Department, 
with which in my Report to the Foreign Office, and in other semi-public ways, I credit the 
Company—the cost is largely met out of my own purse. [I cannot very well mention this 
in my public Report, because it looks like self-laudation, and not very good taste. I only 
mention it here because you may think that possibly in that one small way I have been 
extravagant. But I have not. Neither has there been attached to my Administration the 
almost inevitable errors and waste which seem to attend so many enterprises of this 
description at their commencement, and from which, as you are only too well aware, the 
first operations in Mashonaland were not free. Literally, the only 1tem of expenditure 
about which I can in any way reproach myself as having been to a certain extent wasting 
money was the purchase in England of a water saw-mill for 701. (though it may be possible 
to sell it to a thrifty planter at a reduced figure). Otherwise, if you submit my accounts 
to the searching examination they ought to receive, I think you will agree with me in what 
I state, that there has been no misappropriation of funds and no waste. 

In connection with this, 1 might mention that the accounts for the third year’s 
administration will not be completed until about June, and will then be brought home vid, 
the Cape by the Chief Accountant of my Administration. He will submit these accounts 
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to the Cape Office, and will bring them onto London for me to check and sign, As some 
of our stations are situated at a distance of nearly 900 miles from Zomba, and letters 
sometimes take two months to arrive, it will not be thought strange that the accounts 
for ee year ending the 31st March cannot be finally completed till some time in May 
or June. 

The causes of this increased expenditure over estimate are three. Chiefly, and mainly 
beyond all others, the Slave Trade; secondly, the terrible dearness of transport by land and 
water, the cost being far greater than any estimate we had laid down; thirdly, the necessity 
for erecting a great, many buildings as houses and stores. 

You may naturally ask why [ knowingly embarked on such an expensive undertaking 
as a crusade against the Slave Trade, when I had only some average 15,0001. a-year 
to spend. In reply, | can only say that I did not knowingly embark on such a crusade, 
but it has been forced on me, and that my one effort has been to keep it within reasonable 
limits consistent with the protection of friendly natives, who were likely to be a source of 
strength and income in the future, and with such sufficient security for life and property 
for Europeans as may not only encourage present settlers to remain, but attract a great 
many more to this country. 

As I say, this struggle with the Slave Trade has insensibly grown. Putting aside the 
two or three campaigns undertaken against petty Yao Chiefs not originating with the Slave 
Trade, but with attacks on Europeans or on their property, almost the whole work of our 
armed force has been to stop slave-raiding and trading in Nyasaland, and thence across the 
Nyasa Tanganyika Plateau and around Lake Mweru. 

Nevertheless, if in the summer of 1891 the developments of 1893-94 could have been 
revealed to me, | might have refrained from attacking the Slave Trade at all, as it was 
undoubtedly foolish to do so without any certain support from the Imperial Government 
in the matter of funds. But I repeat that the thing has grown insensibly. 

Captain Maguire and myself proceed to the south end of Lake Nyasa to found a 
station there for insuring the safe passage of steamers from the lake into the Upper Shiré. 
We do all we can to placate the suspicions of Mponda and other Chiefs, and, in spite of 
some bickerings, are getting on very well, and making friends with Mponda, when 
suddenly and unprovokedly he conducts an unusually bad slave raid under our very eyes. 
Between 200 and 300 people are captured in certain villages close to our camp, and with. 
insulting ostentation march past the camp—women, old and young, weeping, and some of 
them injured ; children half dying of fatigue and fright ; men and boys cruelly tied to slave 
sticks; and, what seemed to be the most pathetic sight of all, the tame pigeons of the 
village, with their throats cut, tied up in bundles for the consumption of the slavers. As, 
I repeat, these people were actually marched past our camp, the sight was too much for 
us. J ordered Mponda to return all these people to their homes, and gave him three days 
to do it in. He refused. Three hours after the expiration of the ultimatum we bombarded 
his town. After several days’ fighting Mponda is reduced to sue for peace, and obtains it 
on the condition, amongst several others, that he at once releases these slaves. The 
release is effected, and the people are sent back to their homes. We feel such a glow of 
satisfaction after this that, as Makinjira’s is close at hand, and as that Chief has been again 
savagely raiding the south-west coast of Lake Nyasa, we resolve to deal him a smashing 
blow. Here again we succeed without much loss, and destroy three of Makinjira’s dhows. 
We then return to Zomba, having, strange to say, in the meantime, made such a friend of 
Mponda, that we have never fought with him since, the fact being that Mponda hated 
Makanjira far worse than the English, and was relieved in his mind at his enemy being crippled. 
We have scarcely been back at Zomba when news reaches us that Kawinga (who lives within 
18 miles of Zomba) is dispatching a caravan of 1,000 slaves to the coast. No doubt 
these numbers were exaggerated; at the same time, we were well aware of Kawinga’s 
slave raids, and the fact that there were numbers of slaves in his town is undisputed. 
Mr. Vice-Consul Buchanan and Captain Maguire proceed to the vicinity of Kawinga’s, 
and insist on these slaves being set free, and an Agreement concluded to abolish the Slave 
Trade. They are fired on by Kawinga’s people. Our small force charges the hill, and 
inflicted considerable loss on Kawinga, practically destroying three of his towns, and only 
failing to capture the last stronghold owing to the flight of the native carriers with the 
ammunition. Kawinga sues for peace, and until December of last year gives up slave 
raiding. 
The “ Domira” then brings news that Kazembe, our ally on the west coast of the 
lake, has stopped a large slave caravan of Makanjira’s. Maguire goes up to take it over. 
He hears that on the opposite coast of the lake there are two of Makanjira’s dhows 
remaining ready to pounce down on the Chief who stopped the caravan. Maguire sets out 
to destroy these dhows, and is killed in so doing. Then further losses occur following on 
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his death, of which you are already aware, and Makinjira so acts that a punitory expedi~ 
tion against him is rendered necessary by the national honour, to say nothing of the 
security of the Protectorate. However, I decide to let my vengeance against Makanjira 
sleep until I can afford the means. ‘The Zarafi attacks us at Fort Johnston. If we 
surrender Fort Johnston we cut the lake trade in two. There must be safe, free, and 
uninterrupted passage for Europeans between Tshinde and Tanganyika if this country is to 
prove of value; so we have various small wars with Zarafi, most of them successful, but 
one entails a serious disaster, a disaster, however, which ended more happily than might be 
expected by the recovery from alrnost mortal wounds of the two Europeans concerned in 
it. After this our attention is drawn by the Blantyre missionaries to the fact that a small 
party of Yaos at Tshiradzulu had carried off Blantyre natives and put them into slave 
sticks. What more natural than to send a small party under Mr. Sharpe and Captain 
Sclater to inquire into this, and, if it be true, to release these slaves. The party succeeds 
in its object; the slaves are released ; but when retiring the little expedition is fired on, 
and one of its members wounded. ‘They retaliate and burn one small village where the 
attack took place, but spare other villages of the same Chief because he makes a sullen 
submission. ‘They then restore to this Chief, in their anxiety to leave no unnecessary ill- 
feeling, all the powder and ivory which they had captured from him in the attack. Never- 
theless, this Chief (Mitotshe) stores up a bitter grievance against us because we had 
interfered with his profitable Slave Trade. He therefore commences a series of clever road 
robberies, which continue at intervals until, in the winter of 1893, exasperated beyond 
endurance, I have to send a regular expedition against him and clear him out of the 
country, replacing his village by a fort garrisoned by Sikhs. 

A succession of slave raids takes place at Mlanje. The white settlers exclaim in 
horror. How are they to get native labour when the regular native labourers are afraid to 
come out of their villages lest they be kidnapped on the road by Mkanda, Matapwiri, or 
Nyaserera? ‘To stop all this I build two forts—Fort Lister and Fort Anderson—and 
garrison both by Sikhs. This proceeding not being to the taste of the two principal slave 
trading Chiefs (Nyaserera and Mkanda)—Yaos I need hardly say—they make a series of 
attacks on us and carry on this guerilla warfare until they have to be disposed of by two 
expensive expeditions. The final results of these expeditions have been excellent. Mlanje 
district is now absolutely quiet, and, strange to say, yesterday I concluded what seems to 
be a durable peace on satisfactory terms with Nyaserera, and am now listening to proposals 
of the same kind from Mkanda and Mitotshe. To those who know the native this is not 
surprising; the one thing the negro worships, admires, and loves is force. All these fore- 
going incidents have been terribly expensive, but, coming as they did, one after the other, 
I ask how could they be avoided by one who wished to make the Protectorate a reality, at 
any rate, over a few square miles? All things considered, if 1 could retrace my past steps 
I would, as I said before, refrain from touching the Slave Trade. I would allow the 
natives to slave and trade in slaves to their hearts’ content until the British Government 
put down a solid subsidy per annum to show their real desire to put a stop to this sort of 


thing. 

a this time, although I have been compelled to open stations in the Mweru district 
to prevent that country being seized by the Congo Free State, [ had ordered Mr. Crawshay 
to simply ignore the Slave Trade and not quarrel with the Arabs. I have also refrained 
from putting any stations at the north end of Nyasa lest we should be dragged into 
complications with the Arab slave-traders, who to this day are ravaging that part of the 
world. | 
I must also mention the serious Slave Trade uprising on the Upper Shiré. For a 
long time Liwonde, the Chief who ruled that district, had been very cantankerous, but I 
had ignored cause after cause of quarrel, because making war is so expensive. At last, 
however, a party of slave-traders carry off some natives from Buchanan’s plantations at 
Zomba, I send a small party of police to catch up the caravan and release the men. 
This action takes places in Liwonde’s country. Liwonde resents it, attacks the party 
which is under Captain Johnson, and nearly succeeds in exterminating it. Not content 
with this, he openly declares war. Seizes 2 boat of the Africaa Lakes Company, murders 
the boatmen, and attempts to take possession of the “ Domira,” which is stuck in a sand- 
bank. He also attacks two English sportsmen and robs them of everything they have. 
Communication is cut off with Fort Johnston and the north. Action must be taken. 
Result, protracted war of six weeks. To this day Liwonde remains recalcitrant, and the 
only way of securing an absolutely safe Shiré is to occupy the country by four forts, 
Mpimbi, Fort Sharpe, Fort Liwonde, and Mvera, involving three Europeans and a largish 
force of native police, together with a few Sikhs. That we shall be repaid for this 
eventually there is no question, as we have on our side 90 per cent. of the natives, it being 
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only the ruling caste of Yaos whom we are fighting. The land is an extremely rich one, 
and grows an enormous quantity of rice and sugar. 

Referring to the north end of Lake Nyasa, here again I am not permitted to observe 
a policy of abstention. First of all there comes out Major von Wissmann’s German 
expedition. I am compelled to help him by order of the Government. He goes to Lake 
Nyasa and carries things with a very high hand (as I can abundantly prove if necessary, 
but I have agreed to bury an acrimonious controversy). He tells the natives that the “ Wa- 
datshi” are the only Europeans worth looking at, and that the English count for nothing 
as they are only traders. He seizes the cattle of a Chief under British protection for no 
other reason than that he wants cattle. He impresses large numbers of Atonga on 
British territory into his service, and he then advances to attack the Arab slave-traders on 
British territory, but is suddenly foiled by their hoisting the British flag, an act for which, 
scoundrels as they are, I cannot help admiring them. All north Nyasa becomes in a 
ferment. Arab dhows were seized whether in British waters or not, or whether found 
with slaves on board or not. Without going into further particulars I may state that as a 
result of all this trouble I was compelled to open a station at the north-west end of Lake 
Nyasa, as the Germans openly taunted us with not fulfilling our obligations under the 
Brussels Act. I therefore placed Mr. Crawshay at Deep Bay, and I must say if every one 
received his meed of praise, Mr. Crawshay deserves the fullest recognition for his bravery, 
and, considering his difficulties, for the very little money he has spent. Mr. Crawshay 
finds Arab caravans landing weekly at Deep Bay with enormous quantities of powder from 
the German coast, or else trying to depart from Deep Bay with large caravans of slaves. He 
stops the powder as far as he can, and he stops and frees the slaves. Result, declaration 
of war from the Arabs, only averted by my sending Sikhs to Deep Bay and the con- 
struction of a fort, which we armed with some of the British South Africa Company’s 
guns. The Arabs do not like the look of the Sikhs or of the fort, and so up to the present 
they have refrained from open warfare. 

Major von Wissmann travels across the Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau. One member 
of his party, a Dr. Bumiller, attacks a native village either on British territory* or on 
the very border for no other reason than to please Merere, a suvage slave-trading Chief on 
German territory, who has promised the Germans his aid against the Wahehe provided 
they would first of all wreak vengeance on the village of Msankwa, with whom Merere has 
some old feud. The Germans, therefore, attack an entirely friendly village with which I 
made a Treaty in 1889, and which still hoisted the British flag. They sack the village 
and take away all the cattle. To do him justice, Wissmann disapproved of Bumiller’s 
action and endeavoured to make some amends. Nevertheless he goes on his way, has 
another fight with the Awemba, and finally marches abruptly to the west and engages in 
battle with the people between Lake Mweru and Tanganyika, on British territory. Asa 
result of all this, the Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau, which I had resolved to leave severely 
alone, is turned upside down, and the Lakes Company send bitter complaints that 
communication with Tanganyika is unsafe and uncertain, as every one dreads the vengeance 
of the Awemba, and native carriers refuse to leave the station. Very well, we cannot 
afford to be cut off from Tanganyika ; there are too many missionaries there, and we have 
our own establishments on Lake Mweru to think of. So I send Mr. Marshall with Sikhs 
to the south end of Tanganyika to build a fort at Abercorn; this he has most successfully 
accompiished. I also treat with the Awemba through Mr. Marshall, and the result is that 
for a time at any rate peace is restored to the Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau, till the Germans 
march across it again. 

At Lake Mweru the Arabs begin raiding the natives who have built round our station 
and accepted our flag; local assistance is afforded to the natives, effective but expensive. 
An Arab slave caravan carrying off the captives from a raided village is stopped at 
Abercorn by Mr. Marshall. He imprisons four Arabs and releases all the slaves. An 
excellent and plucky piece of work, but as a result all the Arabs in the north of Nyasaland 
are glowering at us now, apd we cannot afford to withdraw a single Sikh or recall a gun. 
Per contra, 1 must say that the manner in which the natives are standing by us is most 
gratifying. Mr. Bainbridge at Mweru has spoken very plainly to the Chiefs. He said 
It is impossible for us to help you unless you contribute to the expense.” The Chiefs, 
therefore, have brought in ivory to the extent of half-a-ton, which we are about to sell to 
the African Lakes Company. 

I will not worry you by recounting all the other little incidents occurring in what 
seemed an inevitable way, but all of them involving not only great expense at the time but 
a certain provision for expenditure in the future, since we cannot abandon all these 
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positions after they are taken, or the enemy denies his defeat and has to be fought all over 
again. Look at the case of Makanjira. Thanks to Mr. Rhodes’ truly gencrous grant of 
10,0001. I was enabled to advance against Makanjira and to “ organize victory.” That is 
to say I determined to make victory a certainty since defeat would be far more disastrous 
and expensive. Very well. We first fight Makanjira in two places on the west coast of 
Nyasa, and expel him from that side of the Lake. We then cross over and attack him in 
his own country, and, after two days’ fighting, drove him out of all his positions and 
destroyed them. What are we to do then? Withdraw? Four or five days after our 
withdrawal Makanjira will be crossing over to the west side of the Lake and harrying the 
people again and all the worse, since the bulk of the people took part against him in the 
war. He will also be harassing our outposts at Fort Johnston and declaring that he was 
never defeated at all. The only way to finally settle Makanjira and to prevent the 
recurrence of yearly campa‘gas is to occupy his main town and garrison it. This we have 
done, but the expense it involves is one of the principal its in the deficit and in the future 
increased expenditure. It is true that on account of subsequent fights which have ended 
in the most crushing defeats of Makanjira, he is said to be now suing for peace, and he 
may be really intending to make peace with us. But after peace is made, if we withdraw 
our garrison at once, he will simply renew his old work of slave raiding. | So much for the 
Slave Trade. You will see alter all that I have kept my enthusiam within certain bounds. 
I have not attacked the Slave Trade in Angoniland or in the Awemba country, or in fact 
anywhere where it does not affect large settlements of Europeans, or our sacred line of 
communications with Tanganyika and Mweru. g2hee | 

Still, you will very properly observe that in all this there is little profit to the Com- 
pany, and that it is most unfair that the Company should be called upon to execute at 
such great expenditure a national duty. I agree with you, fully. Matters are now 
brought to this issue, that either the Imperial Government must mutely or openly sanction 
my withdrawing all opposition to the Slave Trade or must provide me with the funds— 
not to attack it wildly, but to keep that narrow strip from Tshiromo to Tanganyika free 
from the Slave Trade ravages. Do not talk to me about gun-boats. Gun-boats are an 
invaluable aid to our forces on the lake. Without the co-operation of our land forces they 
are worse than useless, since if they attack the Slave Trade on the lake they would only 
exasperate the Arabs and others who, without the safeguard of our land forces, will 
speedily attack and destroy all the European settlements within reach. 

Early in December I addressed a very serious despatch to the Government on the 
subject, asking them to come to a decision. No reply has yet been received. I told the 
Government that if I received no reply by the Ist April that, to avoid hopeless bankruptcy, 
both personal and on behalf of the Administration, T must withdraw all stations which do 
not pay their own expenses, and reduce my expenditure to below the limit of the subsidy, 
so as to gradually pay off the deficit. Nevertheless, | hesitate even if I do not receive 
word by the 1st April to take this step, inasmuch as it would bring down on this country 
a disaster scarcely less than that which has befallen the Soudan. Let us consider for a 
moment the almost certain ruin which would ensue from the sudden and marked reduction 
of our forces in British Central Africa. 

The Sikhs are removed from Mlanje, Matapwiri and the other Yaos sweep over the 
country. They destroy not only the Mission station, against which they have a peculiar 
spite, but all the European settlements, now numerous on that side of the mountain. You 
will ask me, cannot so many Europeans band together and resist Matapwiri ? So 
many”? means at present thirteen, including English women and children. Their native 
followers would melt away before the attack of the Yaos, as the Mission adherents ran 
when a small party of Mkanda’s people, not more than ten guns, marched on the Mission, 
They might perhaps defend their houses for awhile, but the Yaos would pull up their 
coffee, slaughter their cattle, and generally bring the country to ruin. Flushed with this 
victory, all the Yaos of Tshiradzulu and other places would join and probably attack 
Blantyre. Zomba would go for a certainty, and this involves many plantations round 
Zomba, which at present have only one white man in charge, who resides there mage 
knowing that Sikhs are not far off. Suppose that, in spite of my reduced expenditure, 
still maintain a garrison of twenty-five Sikhs at Fort Johnston? But hearing of the 
disasters down south, Mponda’s loyalty has become very doubtful, Zarafi and Makanjira 
would certainly unite and march to the attack, possibly joined by Kawinga, because, of 
course, under these circumstances, there would be no longer any garrison at Makanjira’s. 
Sooner or later Deep Bay would fall to the Arabs, who, becoming possessed of its guns, 
would attack and almost certainly capture Karonga. 

After that, the fate of the small settlements on the Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau, 
Tanganyika, and Mweru would only be a question of months, or even weeks. I honestly 
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believe that I am stating nothing but the truth when I tell you that these results would 
follow from our sudden seeming abandonment of our hold over the country. There might 
perhaps be one way of averting them, to make a public Proclamation of the fact that we 
now permitted the Slave Trade and were very sorry for what we had done in the past. We 
might then raise a large revenue by levying an export tax on slaves. To avoid a little 
‘ bother and trouble the Arabs would gladly pay this. I ask you, however, whether such a 
measure could even be contemplated ? 

It is very hard to have to write to*you in this fashion, unconsciously treating you as 
an opponent in argument, when from the first commencement of my administration down 
to to-day you have been so exceedingly generous and so kindly confident in the wisdom of 
my policy. Still, this is the situation during the next two or three months. To avoid a 
great disaster you must continue to bear the weight not only of the deficit but of the 
increased rate of expenditure. Somehow or other it must be met by a loan, covered in 
some way or another, but you must hold on until the nation realizes its duties or calmly 
agrees to the non-recognition of them. Even then we must give due notice to the various 
people settled in the far interior to withdraw, and confine ourselves in fature to hold a 
small part of the Shiré Highlands. 

If you ask me, “ Is there to be no limit to this sort of thing? Even if the Govern- 
ment and ourselves agree to furnish the increased funds necessary for you to retain your 
existing positions is there to be no finality ? If you propose to spend a sum of 35,000). 
this year will you want to spend a sum of 45,000/. the year after?” I reply to you with 
a certain amount of assurance that for the expenditure of about 35,0001. a-year, not 
counting the cost of the gun-boats, we can insure the same protection as we are now 
giving (and I can assure you it is a very real protection) to Europeans and to the 
increasing number of friendly natives between Port Herald on the Shiré and the 
south end of Tanganyika, and, again, the shores of ake Mweru and the east banks of the 
esa dea (our farthest station in the interior is Fort Rosebery on the Luapula, near 

angweolo). 

The sate alternative to this increased grant is, as I have said before, either the frank 
permission of slavery or the withdrawal of the Whites from the vengeance which will fall 
on them at the hands of the Arabs and Yaos. 

{n regard to the other two causes of increased expenditure, as they do not approach 
in extent the expenditure incurred by the Slave Trade, I do not foresee much difficulty in 
dealing with them, but some provision must be made to meet the great cost of transport. 
Naturally, until I came to have practical experience I could not gauge what the cost of 
this item would be, and I now find it exceeds my estimates by about 5,000/. per annum— 
that is to say, we require about 7,500/. per annum for the total cost of transport over the 
whole space between Tshinde and Fort Rosebery. | 

I might mention, by the way, that Rhodesia is now a very strong fort on Lake Mweru, 
but it has cost us several hundred pounds to make it strong. However, this 200/. or 
3001. has warded off an attack on the part of the Arabs, The item for house building I 
argue is obligatory. If you have a number of white men out in a climate like this and do 
not properly house them they die. That is the long and the short of it. Then the 
country gets a bad name, and land and property lose their value. On the other hand, if I 
have been a little extravagant in house building, I have housed my employés well, and the 
result is that the amount of sickness amongst the very large staff of the Administration 
has been exceptionally small, and amongst our regular people only one man has died from 
illness. . 

We have had to spend a good deal of money in building stores. How can we help 
ourselves P [f you receive valuable goods and do not store them properly they are ruined 
by wet, or they are destroyed by fire, or they are stolen. For the post-offices and 
principal Administration stations | have had to import safes, and the carriage of these 
special safes has been something ghastly. Yet before we had safes we were always having 
our cash-boxes stolen, though I must say we have always recovered these losses by 
fortunate accidents in finding the hiding-place of the thief. 

Of course, there are obligations incurred by the Company which it is most unfair they 
should bear. Still I am confident that before long justice will be done, and their money 
recovered. For instance, I have had to build a Vice-Consuiate at T'shinde because I am 
forced to have a Vice-Consul there. You cannot tell a Vice-Consul to live in a den or to 
occupy a Portuguese shanty; he must have a proper residence, or he falls ill and dies. 
Well, I have built a good house for Mr. King at Tshinde. The result is that King has 
done good work, and has enjoyed marvellously good health. 1 have erected a custom- 
house at T'shiromo worthy of a British Protectorate, though not by any means extravagant. 
For this you have paid as you have paid for every single building in this country with the 
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sole exception of the Vice-Consulate at Blantyre (which I have partially paid for myself 
out of my own funds and partly out of fees owing to the Treasury) and the Residency at 
Zomba, on which, I am bound to say, the Office of Works, besides the initial cost of the 
building, has spent over 1,000J. in reroofing and repairing. 

Now I have told you the worst ; I proceed to give you the brighter side of the picture. 
Land, which at the time of my arrival was selling at from an infinitesimal sum per acre up 
to 3d., now ranges at from 2s. 6d. an acre to 1001., according to the situation and quality. 
Consequently, as the Company is a very large !and-owner, their estates—by the fact of the 
establishing of the Administration—are greatly increased in value. Our revenue for the 
districts administered, which was 1,700I. for the first year,* is now at the rate of 8,9001. ; 
that is to say, for the last nine months we have taken in more than 7,000/., and are 
certain to be able to bring it up during the present quarter to at least 8,900/., probably 
more, I think that we may now place our income at 9,000/., with signs of a steady 
increase. The salvation of this country will be the taxation of the native within moderate 
bounds. The imposition of a hut tax ef 3s. a-year in only a very small portion of the Protec- 
torate, brought in a revenue during the first year ofa little over 7001. During the second 
year (1893) it brought in nearly 1,7001. of actual money—I mean with the labour given 
in Heu of taxes, or the food-stuffs and other products realized together with such of the 
tax as was paid in money, a total of 1,639/. 7s. 4d. As I say, the taxable area is at present. 
very small, and really the principle of taxation barely exists on sufferance from Her 
Majesty’s Government. However, the natives and missionaries and planters are used to it 
now, and there is no further trouble. What we have to do, therefore, is to quietly and gently 
extend the area of taxation coincident with the area of our protection. Both Mt. Marshall 
and Dr. Watson (who has recently succeeded Mr. Kydd in the Mweru district) report that 
they confidently hope before long to meet the expenses of their stations by being able 
to induce the natives to pay hut taxes. As it is, you can see from our accounts that not 
one of our stations returns no funds. The Lower Shiré when first organized was pro- 
nounced by everybody as certain to be a dead financial loss. It was almost uninhabited. 
There was not a single white man living in it, and it was pronounced to be very unhealthy. 
What has been the result? That. after the second year of administration it not only pays 
its own expenses, but returns a profit. As to its being unhealthy, Europeans now find 
that it is rather healthy than otherwise. Numerous Banyans have been settling there, and 
town plots have been selling at 1401. | 

Our fiscal arrangements are remarkably unfair. If we were to continue to suppress 
the Slave Trade, and if the Imperial Government cannot afford to be recklessly generous, 
these latter must be revised, and we must levy decent import duties, and be empowered to 
impose such mild tax on land as will meet the cost of road-wiakiag. Here is another case 

of injustice to the British South Africa Company. Look through my accounts and see — 
- what sums have been spent on roads; perhaps 5,000/. or 6,000. Why? Because we 
are compelled to open up communications. We had to have a road from Tshiromo to 
Mlanje, from Katunga to Blantyre, from Blantyre to Zomba, from Zomba to Mlanje, from 
Zomba to the Upper Shiré and so on. But although these roads were, toa certain extent, 
inatters of military necessity, and useful for Administration waggon traffic, still the people 
who will have benefited to the greatest extent are the European planters and missionaries 
who have not contributed one penny towards their construction, and who raise a fearful 
howl if a flood sweeps away a bridge. 

No, the summing up of the situation is this, that it is a very unfair one, unfair to the 
British South Africa Company, cruelly unfair to myself. There is every hope for this 
country if we will only deal with it in a sensible manner. We must suppress the Slave 
Trade, and if we do not like to do so, as an act of generosity, we must free ourselves from 
the obligations by which we are bound with other nations—bound not to tax, and yet 
bound to spend 35,0001. a-year on suppressing the Slave Trade. amar 

I have done you a great deal of good by developing the Mweru district, which would 
certainly have been collared by the Belgians. The Mweru districts are astonishingly rich 
in ivory ; so numerous are the elephants, in fact, that both Mr. Sharpe and Mr. Bainbridge, 
who may be considered authorities, believe that, owing to the custom of the elephants 
retreating to certain impenetrable marshes at Mweru during the breeding season, they are 
not likely to become extinct for a considerable time, if at all; providing that we make the 
shooting of elephants a virtual Government monopoly by maintaining, as at present, a big- 
game licence and applying it to the native as well as to the foreigner. As to the wealth of 
the Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau, that may come from European settlements, the increased 
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value of Jand, and the breeding of cattle. Still, I repeat, the situation is a most unfair one 
to you. Look what 1 have spent of your money—possibly 55,000/., to which must be 
added a large proportion of the deficit of 20,000/., even supposing I make a sacrifice of 
myself by throwing my own poor little patrimony into the gulf. And how much has 
been spent on the development of your own territories 7—12,000/. perhaps, including the 
strengthening of certain Treaties by the making of additional payments to Chiefs. Now, 
theoretically, if I had not been compelled to use your money for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade in Nyasaland, what | ought to have done with it is this: I ought to have sent 
a strong expedition to the gold-fields on British territory, in Unde’s country, and at Masala, 
have taken possession of the said gold-fields in virtue of the Treaties concluded wtth the 
Native Chiefs by Mr. Sharpe, and proceed at once to exploit them. Undoubtedly this is 
what should be done before long, and as soon as you are freed from the nightmare respon- 
sibility of maintaining Nyasaland against the slave-traders. 

I will not further weary you by a longer dissertation. I hope to see you before long, 
and I write in the full conviction that you will be satisfied with the honesty of my admini- 
stration, and that in spite of all the above-mentioned drawbacks vou will become convinced 
that I have left the country a great deal better than [ found it. 

I have, &ce. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


P.S.—For exhaustive details of work done, I refer you to the long Report which 
I am sending to the Foreign Office, and of which 1 have asked them to furnish you with 
a copy: 
H. HH. Ji 





No. 149. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received May 5.) 


(No. 25. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, March 12, 1894. 

IN reply to your Lordship’s despatch No. 91 of the 14th December, 1893, I have 
the honour to inform your Lordship, for the information of the Postmaster-General, that 
Mr. FE. E, Harrhy was right in describing himself as ‘ Postmaster-General for British 
Central Africa.” I appointed him as such in virtue of the obvious right to do so, since I 
administer for the British South Africa Company in these regions, and am further 
authorized to administer the affairs of this Protectorate. In this double capacity I have 
now established a postal service, which is recognized as a distinct postal service, and is 
treated with on the same footing as the postal service of Natal, or of Cape Colony, or of 
any other dependency of the Crown. 

In order to place our postal service on a thoroughly sound footing, I obtained, 
through the great kindness of the Postmaster-General of Cape Colony, the loan of 
Mr. Harrhy’s services for one year, (Mr. Harrhy is an assistant in the General Post 
Office, Cape Town.) Inasmuch as we already had some twenty Postmasters and one 
Head Postmaster in British Central Africa, 1 thought it advisable to give Mr. Harrhy the 
necessary authority, and, to distinguish him from the other postal officials, to appoint him 
Postmaster-General for British Central Africa. 

Mr. Harrhy’s services will, in virtue of my agreement with the Postmaster-General 
of Cape Town, cease very shortly, and I do not propose to request from the Cape office 
that any other person be sent in his place, because I think he has sufficiently instructed 
our postal officials by this time. I therefore propose that Mr, Harrhy, when he leaves, 
shall be succeeded in office by one of the officials of my Administration, the present Head 
Postmaster at Blantyre, M. John McMaster. 

Of course, if the designation of this appointment is in any way displeasing to your 
Lordship it shall be modified, but I do not see at present that it is out of place, inasmuch 
as there is generally such an official in every separately-administered Colony or 
Protectorate. 1 propose that a Mr. G. L. Ray shall succeed Mr. McMaster as Head 
roe but shall reside at the Office of Exchange on the British Concession, 

shinde. 
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Mr. Harrhy, before leaving, will direct Mr. McMaster to forward to the Postmaster- 
General in England all postal information connected with his Department. 
I have, &c. 


(Signed): H. H. JOHNSTON. 





No. 150. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received May 5.) 


(No. 26. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, March 14, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose herewith a specimen of Mr, D. Malloch’s signature 
as Consular Agent in accordance with the request contained in your Lordship’s despatch 
No. 95 of the 29th December, 1893, in which the appointment of Mr. Malloch has been 
confirmed. E 

I have now the honour to request your Lordship’s appréval of the appointment, as 
unpaid Consular Agent at Tshinde, of Mr. G. L. Ray, who is Assistant Agent to my 
Administration on the British Concession, Tshinde. Practically speaking, Mr. Ray is 
Assistant to Mr. Vice-Consul King, but inasmuch ag Mr. King is occasionally obliged to 
travel about on business for the Administration or in connection with Consular affairs, I 
think it undesirable that the place should be left without a Consular Representative as 
cases are now constantly cropping up which require Consular intervention. Mr. Ray has 
a good knowledge of French, and has a slight acquaintance with Portuguese, and is an 
altogether suitable person for the post. He was engaged by me for the Administration 
on the recommendation of Sir Henry Loch, to whom he is known. Mr, Ray has until 
recently been Assistant Collector in the West Shiré District, and has thus been brought 
inte contact with the Portuguese. : | 

I have also the honour to request your Lordship’s sanction for the appointment of 
Mr. Ralph Beleher as unpaid Vice-Consul at Tete, his jurisdiction to extend over the 
Zambesi between Zumbo and Sena. I propose to hand to Mr. Belcher the seals of 
office forwarded to me for the Vice-Consulate of Tete, and, should circumstances render 
it necessary, to give him temporary authority to act as Vice-Consul pending your Lord- 
ship’s decision. Mr. Belcher will be well-known to your Lordship as having been for 
some time past connected with the Consular service on the East Coast of Africa. He 
has been for more than a year Acting Consul at Lourengo Marques, and before that 
Acting Vice-Consul at Quilimane and Clerk to the Consulate at Mozambique. 
Mr. Belcher has now arrived at Tshinde. I propose that for the present he shall take 
up his residence at that place and only visit Tete when occasion requires. Meantime he 
will fulfil the Consular duties of Mr. King at Tshinde, to whom I have granted leave of 
absence for a short period. . ; ; 

Should Mr. Consul Churchill’s health require him to absent himself for a short time 
from Mozambique in the course of the current year, I propose that Mr. Belcher should 
proceed to Mozambique to act as Consul during Mr. Churchill’s absence. This plan I 
think would be better than placing the affairs of the Consulate in the hands of a 
stranger. Meantime, Mr.!Belcher’s appointment as Vice-Consul for Tete will enable 
him to take occasional runs up to that place in the gun-boats and settle matters with the 
Portuguese where the intervention of Consular authority is required. I have selected 
Mr. Belcher for this post, as he is a favourite with the Portuguese, and has always been 
able to get on well with them. 

Should Mr. Ross’ departure for Beira leave Quilimane without a Consular Tepre- 
sentative, and unless your Lordship has other views, Mr. Belcher could occasionally 
proceed to that place, viz., Quilimane, from Tshinde, and attend to the affairs of the 
Vice-Consulate. : 

Amongst the Commissions sent I do not find a number that were applied for some 
time previous to those of Lieutenant Manning and Mr. Malloch, the only two that have 
arrived. Captain Edwards, who is now Senior Officer in command of the armed forces 
in British Central Africa, was to have been made a Magistrate had your Lordship’s approval 
been sent. Under the circumstances, and as it is absolutely impossible to avoid Captain 
Edwards being referred to in matters in dispute on Lake Nyasa, I have given him a 
temporary authorization to act as a Magistrate in cases where it should be absolutel 
necessary ; at the same time I sincerely regret this long delay in the dispatch of hig 
ann 3 as he has been more than a year absent from India, and his leave of 
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absence from the Indian Government will not last more than a year longer. During all 
that period he has been unable to assist me in Magisterial matters, although thoroughly 
competent to do so, because no Commission has arrived authorizing him to act. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


EE —<_,- 


Inclosure in No. 150. 
Specimen of Mr. D. Malloch’s Signature, Consular Agent at Zomba. 


Pa ne ae ae a aaa 


No. 161. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received May 5.) 


(No. 27. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, March 14, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose herewith a Treaty made with all the Chiefs of the 
Atonga country in the West Nyasa district of this Protectorate; also the original of a very 
interesting Report made to me to-day by Vice-Consul Sharpe, who has just returned from 
a journey to Lake Nyasa. 

Being unable to leave Zomba myself I dispatched Mr, Vice-Consul Sharpe to the 
Upper Shiré and to Lake Nyasa to deal with a variety of questions. Among them was 
the possibility of our coming to terms with Makanjira, the conclusion of Treaties of 
sovereignty with the Chiefs of the West Nyasa district, the settlement of certain 
difficulties in which the Universities’ Mission found itself as regards the receiving of 
runaway slaves, and the possibility of our living on better terms with the North Nyasa 
Arabs. All these matters have been dealt with in an able manner by Vice-Consul Sharpe, 
as will be seen by the Report I herewith send. As there is not time at my disposal for a 
copy of this Report to be made in time to catch the mail, I would respectfully request 
that, should the said Report be printed, a copy thereof may be returned to this Office for 
our archives. 

The geographical observations made by Mr. Sharpe for the fixing of various points 
on Lake Nyasa I have transmitted direct to the Royal Geographical Society, who are 
assisting me to prepare a map of the British Central Africa Protectorate. The 
Geographical Society will, I think, testify to the value and remarkable correctness of 
Mr. Sharpe’s observations, which now extend over a considerable area. 

The reason why I considered it advisable to conclude Treaties with the Atonga 
Chiefs was that they were, so far as I know, the only Chiefs in this Protectorate who had 
not at one time or another conferred their rights of sovereignty on Her Majesty the 
Queen. Although they imagined act had so done under the original Treaties of 
Protection, such was not the case, and [ thought the fact of their not having done so 
might be inconvenient if any question arose as to Her Majesty’s right to deal with the 
land of these people in so far as should be necessary to protect it from aggression at the 
hands of white men. ; 

The expenses of Mr. Sharpe’s journey, I am glad to say, will be very small, as he was 
conveyed over the whole distance by Her Majesty’s gun-boats. I! authorized him, however, 
to spend a small sum in presents to the Atonga Chiefs should they agree to surrender their 
sovereign rights. ; 

Some little while ago these same Chiefs asked me to establish a white man as a 
Magistrate in their country; I replied that I could only do so if they would agree to pay 
taxes to support this charge on my Administration. After some consideration thev have 
decided for the present that they do not wish to pay taxes; I have therefore informed 
them that in this case they must endeavour to get on as well as they can without a Resident 
European Magistrate. 

I inclose two labels that Mr. Sharpe sent me in his Report taken off powder kegs 
brought from German East Africa. In connection with this matter, however, I should 
like to point out that much of the complaints we have made about the laxity of the 
German authorities refer to the old régime of Baron von Soden. ‘The new Governor, 
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von Schele, has expressed himself as determined to thoroughly control the traffic in guns 
and gunpowder in future. : 
I have 


, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


"——————————z—_{_{z————— ES 


Inclosure 1 in No. 151. 


Treaty made at Bandawe, in British Central Africa, this 23rd day of February, in the year 
1894, between Alfred Sharpe, Her Majesty's Vice-Consul, for and on behalf of Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, §c., &c., her heirs 
and successors, on the one part ; and the Undersigned, Paramount Chiefs and Fleadmen 
of Bandawe and of Tshinletshi, British Central Africa, for their heirs and successors, 
on the other part. 


WE, the Undersigned Chiefs and Headmen, do, in the presence of our Headmen and 
people assembled at this place, hereby cede to Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Empress of India, &c., all our sovereign and territorial rights absolutely and 
in perpetuity and without reservation, save that on all lands hitherto belonging to us 
which may be leased or sold by Her Britannic Majesty’s Representative, a percentage of 
10 per cent. on the selling price or the annual rent shall be paid to us, or to whomever 
shall be recognized by Her Britannic Majesty as Chief in our place; and, further, on the 
condition that none of our existing villages or plantations shall be disturbed or alienated 
without our full consent and proper indemnification. : : 

* We also agree to obey all laws and regulations instituted by Her Britannic Majesty 
for the proper governance of the British Central Africa Protectorate. 


Done at Bandawe, this 23rd day of February, 1894. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE, , 
Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul. 


Signed in the presence of— 
C. Horr Roxsertson, 
Lieutenant and Commander, R.N., Senior Naval 
Officer, Lake Nyasa. 


(Signed) TSHIKURU, his x mark. 

FUKA, ditto. 

MARENGA, ditto. 

NGOMBO, ditto. 

KASUNA, ditto. 

MPEMBI, ditto. | 

MABARENGA, ditto. 

TSHINJERE, dilto. 

KAMBUNBA (Malete), ditto. 

KAUGOMA Tshinletshi), ditto. 

LONGROT » ? ditto. 

SAWIRA 99 , ditto, 
GANDA ‘te ), ditto. 

SHIN YENTA 3 ), ditto. 


9 ), ditto. 
KASUNGA ( $3 ), ditto. 
YAGAMA (say. apy (dstto, 
TOHOMANI ‘sar ), ditto. 


Witnesses to all the above eighteen signatures: 
(Signed) P. TsHimposoLa. 
Kotimpo NYALEZA. 


I, the Undersigned, do swear that I have truly and honestly interpreted the terms of 
the foregoing Agreement to the Contracting Parties, in the Tshinyanja language. 
(Signed) KOLIMBO NYALEZA. 
Witness to signature : 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 
rl 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 151]. 
Vice-Consul Sharpe to Commissioner Johnston. 


Sir, Zomba, March 14, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that, in accordance with your instructions, I left 
Zomba on the 16th February for Lake Nyasa, and to report as follows :— 

On arrival at Mpimbe on the 16th February I found Her Majesty’s gun-boat “ Dore” 
there. On the 17th she took in tow my boat, and on the 18th we reached Fort 
Johnston. | 

I left there in Her Majesty’s gun-boat “ Adventure” on the 19th. 

After wooding at Monkey Bay we steamed to Fort Maguire. The fort constructed 
by Captain Edwards is neat and compact, in excellent order, and impregnable with its 
present garrison against any native attack. As Captain Edwards is now returning with me 
to Zomba to consult you on various questions, he will be able to give you the details of 
all which has lately taken place at Fort Maguire. Since the late defeat of the combined 
forces of Makanjira; Zarafi, &c., the former has entered into negotiations for peace with 
Captain Edwards, and I think there is every expectation of his coming in shortly and 
submitting to our rule. He has already sent in presents of ivory. Ihe other Yao Chiefs 
have most of them left Makanjira, and several have joined us (Tsheaula, Mitora, &c.). 
There is now a population of over 1,200 people settled down round Fort Maguire, mostly 
Makanjira’s people. To each section Captain Edwards has allotted their district for 
planting, and there is every prospect of Fort Maguire becoming one of our most important 
stations in the near future, from which the operations of slave-traders can be controlled, 
transport across Lake Nyasa overlooked, and protection given to the Manganja tribes on 
the south-east shores of Nyasa. 

Captain Edwards, helped by Ali Kiongwe (who has been of the greatest assistance to 
him), has acquired already a considerable influence with the friendly Chiefs in his district, 
and has shown much tact in his negotiations with Makanjira. 

1 would suggest that, unless it be found necessary to remove him from Fort Maguire, 
he should remain there as long as possible, as there is much important work to be done 
requiring tact, judgment, and patience. 

From Fort Maguire we steamed up the east side of the lake, anchoring one night at 
Mluluka’s town, and the next at Likomo Island, calling in on the way also at the harbour 
of Mtengula. This is an excellent anchorage, protected from all winds, land-locked. 
There is a small village at Mtengula, the resort of caravans from and to the east coast (of 
Africa). Mtengula is the only perfectly safe harbour between Fort Johnston and Likomo, 
and for any Power or Corporation opening up the east coast of Nyasa would be an 
important position. ‘There is also a good site for a strong station there. 

Mluluka (of which | have already spoken) is the part used by Kalanje, the powerful 
Unangu Chief. While we were anchored there two of his dhows came in flying the 
British flag. They came from the opposite side of Nyasa (west), and had no slaves on 
board. ' 

Between Mtengula and Likomo are three large towns—Tshisanga, Sumba, and 
Patshia—much used by caravans crossing Lake Nyasa, the port on the opposite shore of 
the lake being Jumhe’s. These and other towns on the Portuguese coast of Nyasa are 
visited from time to time by the members of the Universities’ Mission, which has schools 
in some of them. 

At Likomo I visited the Universities’ Mission station. Bishop Hornby had recently 
left for England. Archdeacon Maples, who was in charge of the station, asked me what 
course the Mission should take in the case of runaway slaves coming to their stations on 
the east shore of the lake for protection. I told him that as those stations were in 
Portuguese territory, he should apply to the Portuguese authorities for information, but 
that L considered it would be an inadvisable thing that the Mission stations should come 
to be looked on as a refuge for slaves, as such a course would probably sooner or later 
bring them into collision with the Arabs and Yao Chiefs. 

We arrived at Bandawe on the 22nd, and I sent messengers to call in the local 
Chiefs, the Matete Chiefs, and those of Tshintetshi. On the following day all these Chiefs 
came in to meet me. I then explained to them the Treaties conferring sovereign rights 
over their countries on Her Majesty the Queen. 

They told me that the terms of the Treaties were in accordance with their wisbes, 
and that they understood that they had long ago given up these rights to Her Majesty, 
and were quite ready to sign further documents to confirm such cession. I then had the 
Treaty carefully interpreted to them, and they all (eighteen in number) signed it. 
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With regard to the question of having a Government Resident (a Magistrate) at 
Bandawe, on condition that they paid the same tax (3s. per hut) as is paid in the southern 
portion of British Central Africa, they requested me to give them some time to discuss the 
question among themselves. I accordingly agreed to wait for their answer till my return 
from the north end of the lake. 

From Bandawe we steamed to Nkata Bay, some 15 to 20 miles north, and, as 
requested by you, I inspected it with a view to its occupation at some future date as a 
Government station. The harbour of Nkata is a very good one, though small. (It is the 
only quite safe harbour between Kota Kota and Deep Bay.) The country at the back is 
somewhat hilly, but fertile. At present it is uninhabited, as the people fear the Angoni 
raids. If a station were formed there the adjoining country would quickly be occupied. 
There is, however, no possible source of revenue for such a station. 

After leaving Nkata Bay we touched at the Ruarwe wooding station, and proceeded 
on to Deep Bay. Here I found that Mr. Crawshay, the Magistrate for North Nyasa, has 
built a capital fortified station. A square of about 200 by 150 yards is inclosed by an 
earthwork and ditch, with thorn entanglement outside. The station consists of some 
twelve or fourteen well-built houses carefully aligned, with a square space in the centre. . 
The station is very strong, but Mr. Crawshay has but a small reliable garrison. He has, 
however, trained some of the local Ahenga people, and formed them into a police corps. 
I was much struck with the excellent work done at this station with the small means at 
disposal. As this station commands the northern ferry across Nyasa (Deep Bay to 
Amelia Bay) in the same manner as Fort Maguire commands the southern ferry, it is an 
important point should it ever be decided to deal thoroughly with the Slave Trade 
question in Eastern Africa. The Arabs are commencing to use the ferry again, paying 
export duty on their ivory, the ferry work being conducted mostly with very large 
canoes, which wait for fine weather to cross. Throughout this journey up the lake the 
idea has constantly recurred to me that, in the event of there being at some future date 
funds available for the taking of really active measures for the prevention of the export of 
slaves from British Central Africa to the coast, one of the most effective measures would 
be to establish three Government ferries across Lake Nyasa :— 

(a.) From Deep Bay to Amelia Bay ; 
te} From Kajura (or Leopard Bay) to Fort Maguire ; 
(c.) From Jumbe’s (Kota Kota) to Mtengala ; : 

And that there should be a Government steamer provided for this work. Such a 
steamer could be armed wit a 7-pr. and a Nordenfelt, and could also do the work of a 

hiore to shore would then be forbidden, and all dhows 


police-vessel. All transport from s 
or other vessels crossing from shore to shore would be confiscated. ‘The charges for the 


ferrying might be made as low as possible. This measure would enable the Government 
to collect all the import and export duties. The Arabs and coast-men would, I think, 
soon find it a great oS to themselves, and it would prevent the crossing of any goods 
or any persons without our knowledge. 

From Deep Bay we went on to Karonga, whence I sent messengers up to the 
Mpata Arabs, Mlosi and Kopa Kopa, informing them of my arrival, and inviting them to 
meet me at the African Lakes Company’s station on the following day. 

Both Mlosi and Kopa Kopa came down, and we had a most satisfactory discussion 
of the various questions which have been exercising their minds of late. I may say at 
once that there is no fear of any hostile action against us on the part of the North Nyasa 
Arabs. The news of the defeat and subjection of Makanjira has reached them, and has 
had a good effect. The placing of Mr. Crawshay at Deep Bay, and the recent action of 
the Germans at Parumbira in seizing a large slave caravan trying to make its way round 
the porth end of the lake, has shown them that the old days of lawlessness are passed. 
We have as yet little power to control their actions inland, but in the matter of caravans 
coming from, or going to, the coast, they are now pretty much in our hands, The 
interview, on their part, consisted mostly in repeated assertions that they desired above 
all things peace; that they wished to use the Deep Bay ferry under Mr. Crawshay’s 
supervision; that they were willing to pay the duties, and would refrain from the Slave 
Trade. We cannot, of course, put much faith in their protestations, but they quite 
evidently realize their altered circumstances. ; 

I told them that, provided thay refrained from the Slave Trade, paid their proper 
customs duties, and abstained from raiding and other lawlessness, there was no reason 
why we should not be the best of friends. With regard to the question of the import of 
guns aud powder, that is, perhaps, the most difficult question. ‘They cannot prosecute 
their trade without these articles, and a total prohibition of import drives them into a 
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corner—especially as they are able to import them without difficulty through the German 
territory, so long as the powder is bought from the German Government. In proof of 
this I inclose some labels taken from powder barrels confiscated by Mr. Crawshay at Deep 
Bay. It is the German Government East African label. On this head I told the Arabs 
that you were prepared to allow small imports of powder and guns by persons who were 
known by you to be doing no wrong with them. That at the present time, in the face of 
recent doings in the regions behind Deep Bay, you were unable to place them in this 
class ; but that should Mr. Crawshay’s reports during the next six months show that they 
were behaving well, you would probably allow them to import small quantities, but that 
the question would remain entirely in our discretion. 

I endeavoured to be perfectly open with the North End Arabs, pointing out clearly to 
them what actions would, without doubt, cause trouble between us, but that if they 
refrained from these, it was our earnest wish that all our relations should be most 
friendly. They on their part were frank; they admitted that slavery was almost a part 
of their creed; that they knew well enough it was against ours, and that now they 
— their power was diminishing while ours was increasing, they would make the best 
of it. 

From Karonga Commander Robertson ran across to the German station for a few 
days. I awaited his return at the North End, whence we started on our return journey on 
the 5th March. 

Calling in again at Mr, Crawshay’s station, we reached Bandawe on the 6th, and on 
the 7th I again met the Bandawe Chiefs to hear their answer as to whether they wished 
to have a Magistrate placed there, and to support him by the payment of a hut tax. 
Their answer was that they would much like a Magistrate there, and that they had con- 
stantly recurring questions for settlement, but that they had no means for the payment of a 
tax, and that unless they could have one gratis they would prefer to be without, as they 
could not bring their minds to pay a tax. 

From Bandawe we went south to Jumbe’s (Kota Kota), calling on the way at 
Karali. At Jumbe’s we found all satisfactory, and proceeded to Kajura. There also all 
was well; the young crops of maize are now ripening, and food is not so scarce as it was. 
The Headman in charge of the new town of Kajura asked that the steamer might 
frequently call in there, as they were glad to see her, and it made them feel more secure. 
The fact of our frequently calling being likely to show to Tambala or other of their 
enemies that Kajura was “ English.” 

On the 9th March we reached Fort Maguire again, and then took on board 
ee Edwards, who was anxious to see you. Lieutenant Gillmore was left in charge of 
the fort. 

On the 10th March I reached Fort Johnston, whence I came on to Zomba. 

While at Deep Bay I obtained a sample of the Mount Waller coal, which I have 
brought with me. From what Mr. Crawshay tells me there seems to be a fair supply of it 5 
but it is, I think, very questionable whether it can ever be made of use, or considered to 
have a value. 

For two months before my departure from Blantyre for Lake Nyasa, I carefully 
rated my chronometer, and I have been able to determine the longitudes chronometrically 
with reference to Blantyre as a fixed point, of several positions on Nyasa. I send you 
inclosed the detailed calculations for the different observations. The following are the 
points which I fixed :— 


ee eEa—————————————i7~7~EO 








Longitude. Latitude. 
Mrera (south of Pamalombe) ae ee os 14 47 39 
Fort Johnston ** ** ee ** 35 17 0 ee 
Kalawiri (east coast of Nyasa oe es 54 50 0 
Bandawe ee ee + ee 11 538 0 34 14 30 
Deep Bay “v “s + * 10 23 28 34 37 0 
Karonga - <e .e . 9 56 20 33 59 30 
Ruarwe .. 53 se Se oe 11 6 87 ‘7 


re  ———————————————————————— 


The latitudes were taken by meridian altitudes of star ‘‘ Canopus,” 
I inclose herewith the Treaty ceding sovereign rights by the Bandawe, Matete, and 
Tshintitshi Chiefs. 


pend 
~1 
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No. 153. 


Foreign Office to Treasury. 


Sir, Foreign Office, May 5, 1894. 

IT will be within the recollection of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, that on previous occasions, references to which are given in the margin,* they 
have authorized this Department to repay to the War Office the cost of arms and 
ammunition supplied for the use of Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General in 
British Central Africa. 

The despatch, of which a copy is inclosed,} contains a further requisition from 
Mr, Johnston for various warlike stores, and explains the circumstances under which the 
necessity for this supply has arisen. 

I am to request that in laying these papers before the Lords Commissioners, you 
will express to them the Earl of Kimberley’s hope that they will sanction this charge 
being met out of Imperial funds. 

Lord Kimberley has satisfied himself by a reference to the Intelligence Division of 
the War Office that the indent is not excessive, and the state of affairs in the Pro- 
tectorate, although improving, is still such as to render it imperatively necessary that 
the forces under Mr. Johnston’s command should be amply provided with military equip- 
ment. 

The Protectorate would otherwise be placed at the mercy of the slave-trading 
“ari against whom the recent operations have been directed, or of any other hostil 
es. 

The funds at Mr. Johnston’s disposal are yet far from sufficient to enable him to 
defray such charges as the present which do not come under the category of those which 
formed the subject of your letter of the 31st October last, as to which Mr. Johnston has 
recently furnished a Report, which is now under consideration. 

It is understood that the articles in the list which are marked with a cross are not 
kept in store by the War Office, but that Department would no doubt be able to obtain 
them at the most economical rate. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 154. 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office. —(Received May 7.) 


Sir, Downing Street, May 7, 1894. 

IN reply to your lettcr of the 27th ultimo (received in this Department on the 4th 
instant), I am directed by the Marquis of Ripon to transmit to you, for the use of 
Mr. Albert Gray, a copy of the Gold Coast Ordinance No. 10 of 1878.* A copy of the 
British South Africa Company’s Ordinance for Mashonaland No. 2 of 1894 is also 
inclosed,* as it is not known whether Mr, Gray has had an opportunity of referring 
to it. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) EDWARD FAIRFIELD, 


® Not printed. + No. 87. 
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No. 155. 
M. Decrais to the Earl of Kimberley.—(Received May 10.) 


L’AMBASSADEUR de Ja République Francaise a ’honneur, conformément aux 
instructions qu’il a recues de son Gouvernement, d’appeler l’attention particuliére du 
Secrétaire Viitat pour les Affaires Htrangéres une réclamation formulée par les Péres 
Blancs, missionnaires Frangais établis dans le Nyasaland, contre un Réglement récent du 
Commissaire et Consul-Général de Sa Majesté dans ce pays, lequel Réglement les astreint 
au paiement d’une taxe de 25 fr. pour chacun des fusils dont sont armés les hommes au 
service de la Mission. 

Mr. H. Johnston invogquerait, 4 l’appui du Réglement précité, les dispositions de 
lActe Général de Bruxelles relatives a l’introduction des armes a feu en Afrique. Mais 
aucun des Articles de cet Acte ne prévoit l’établissement d’une taxe de ce genre sur les 
armes 4 feu autorisées. II s’agit probablement d’un droit de contréle dont l’établissement 
serait motivé par l’application de l’Article IX, paragraphe 5. Mais, outre qu’une taxe de 
25 fr. paraitrait méme dans ce cas beaucoup trop ¢levée, elle ne serait point en conformité 
avec les Résolutions de la Conférence de Bruxelles, qui n’a jamais entendu interdire les 
armes ou faire payer des droits aux missionnaires, ces utiles auxiliaires de la cause anti- 
esclavagiste. Au contraire, Article X de l’Acte Général distingue nettement le régime 
des armes et munitions suivant qu’elles sont ‘‘ destinées 4 la vente,” ou qu’elles sont “a 
usage des autorités d’une Puissance Signataire ou de la force militaire nécessaire pour la 
protection des stations de missionnaires ou de commerce.” 

La Conférence de Bruxelles ne faisait ainsi, d’ailleurs, que se conformer a l’esprit 
aussi bien qu’d la lettre de VActe Général de Berlin, aux termes duquel les Puissances se 
sont engagées “a protéger et a favoriser, sans distinction de nationalités ni de cultes, toutes 
les institutions religieuses, scientifiques ou charitables tendant a instruire les indigénes et 
4 leur faire comprendre et apprécier les avantages de la civilisation” (Article VI), et ’Acte 
Général ajoute: “ Les missionnaires Chrétiens, leurs escortes, avoir et collections, seront 
objet d’une protection spéciale.” 

Le Gouvernement de la République se plait 4 espérer que le Gouvernement de la 
Reine ne se départira pas des sentiments élevés qui l’ont amené 4 prendre de tels engage- 
ments, et qu'il estimera d’ailleurs, pour de simples raisons de justice et d’humanité, que 
les dangers de toute nature dont les Péres Blancs vivent entourés, aussi bien que les 
services quiils rendent a la civilisation, justifient suffisamment V’exemption qu’ils 
réclament. 

Londres, le 9 Mai, 1894. 





No. 156. 


Foreign Office to Post Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, May 10, 1894, 
WITH reference to the letter from this Department of the 14th December last, I 
am directed by the Earl of Kimberley to transmit to you herewith, for any observations 


which Her Majesty’s Postmaster-General may have to offer thereon, copy of the despatch 
from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General of British Central Africa, 


explaining the appointment of a Rae a for A Protectorate.* 
am, &c. 
(Signed) ’ H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





% ® No. 149. 
[ 482] 2 yy 
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No. 157. 


Foreign Office to Mr. Gray. 


Sir, Foreign Office, May 11, 1894. 

IN accordance with the suggestion contained in your letter of the 11th ultimo, with 
reference to the proposed Townships and Sanitary Regulations for British Central Africa, 
application was made to the Colonial Office for a copy of “ The Gold Coast Towns, 
Police, and Public Health Ordinance, 1878 ” (No. 10 of 1878), and, in forwarding it to you 
herewith,* I am directed by the Earl of Kimberley to request you to be good enough to 
adapt it in such manner as you consider will best assist Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
and Consul-General. A copy of The British South Africa Company’s Ordinance for 
Mashonaland, No. 2 of 1894, is also inclosed in case you have not had an opportunity of 
examining it. 

When received from you, the draft Regulations will be referred to Mr. Johnston, who 
is expected shortly in this country, and who will be requested to suggest any further 
alterations which the local circumstances of the Protectorate may require. 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 158. 
Mr. Gray to Foreign Office—(Received May 12.) 


Sir, 3, Temple Gardens, London, May 11, 1894. 

IN accordance with Sir Percy Anderson’s instructions contained in his letter of the 
16th ultimo, I have the honour to report as follows :— 

I concur in the view that the draft Regulations cannot be satisfactorily settled until 
Mr. Johnston gives further explanation of his intentions as to one or two of the 
proposals. 

The lengthy description of the several districts of the Protectorate somewhat 
encumbers the Regulations. If the boundaries proposed are those used or intended to be 
used for all administrative purposes, I think it desirable that the districts should be 
settled by separate Regulations in a manner that would enable references to such districts 
to be made in subsequent local legislation. 

As regards 2 (g), I concur with Mr. Davidson in thinking that the employer should 
be primd facie liable, but that it should be open to him to exonerate himself by proving 
that he had reasonable grounds for the belief that the labourer was not under engagement. 

As regards 2 (i), I think it is probably Mr. Johnston’s intention that the employer 
should repatriate the labourer at his own expense, on the scale provided in this paragraph, 
and should give a bond to the Government as security that he will do so. But on this 
point, it will be desirable to hear Mr. Johnston himself. 

With regard to Regulation 3, and the question of repatriation of labourers coming 
from beyond the frontier, I am of opinion that it will be advisable, unless strong objections 
exist, that the agreement of service in this case should be made, not before a Consul or 
other officer in the foreign country, but before the Magistrate of the district by way of 
which the labourer enters the Protectorate. This provision would obviate any likelihood 
of the contract containing terms contrary to English law. In Mr. Fairfield’s letter of the 
2nd April, the view is expressed that it is essertial that provision should be made for the 
repatriation of natives engaged outside the Protectorate before these engagements are 
indorsed and countersigned by the British Magistrate. I take this to mean that the 
engagement of the employer to repatriate may be made in the presence of the Magistrate 
before he approves the agreement, and need not be made before the natives leave their 
homes. In my view, both the agreement of service and the engagement to repatriate may 


* Not printed. 
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be made before the nearest Magistrate within the Protectorate. I believe that in the case 
of the Pacific Islanders the contract of service is made on their arrival in Australia, and 
not in their native islands. There should probably be some guarantee, whether by 
certificate from a Consul, or otherwise, that the native has left his home voluntarily for 
the purposes of the service. 

With regard to the point raised by Sir Perey Anderson, it seems to me that the same 
uestion arises with respect to all the Regulations made for this Protectorate under the 
rder in Council; and it is thus matter requiring consideration whether the provision 

made in 1893 with respect to Zanzibar should not be extended to natives of Protectorates 
under the Africa Order. Is it desirable that the fiction of native law should be longer 
maintained in British Central Africa with respect to matters of British law and adminis- 
tration P 

I have made a tentative re-draft of the Regulations, which is submitted herewith. It 
will be seen that this draft omits Mr. Johnston’s Regulation 1, and leaves outstanding the 
question of liability of natives for breaches, and also leaves untouched the question of 
contracts for service within the district in which the labourers reside. These contracts 
seem to require more adequate consideration than is given to them in paragraph 5 of 
Mr. Johnston’s Regulations, but the precise nature of the provision should, I think, be 
discussed with Mr. Johnston. 

If, as suggested by Sir Clement Hill, the Colonial Office have been requested to draw 
attention to any precedent in colonial practice which will serve for a guide in the settle- 
ment of these Regulations, I should be glad to be favoured with the information supplied 
by that Office, along with a print of the draft now submitted. I should thus be able to 


give further consideration to the matter before Mr. Johnston’s arrival. 
I have, &c. 


(Signed) A. GRAY. 


Inclosure in No. 158. 


British CentTRAL AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 


Draft Native Labour Regulations. 


1. A native labourer, whose place of residence is in one district, shall not be employea 
in service in another district of the Protectorate, except on the terms of an agreement of 
service executed under the provisions of these Regulations, and upon the conditions 
hereinafter appearing. 

2. Every agreement of service shall be in respect 
period not exceeding twelve months from the date of the ra 
rate of wages, and shall contain a promise by the employer that, at the termination of the 
service, unless the labourer is then re-engaged for service in the same district, the employer 
will pay to the labourer the sum mentioned in the agreement by way of conduct-money, atthe 
rates provided for by these Regulations, for the purpese of enabling the labourer to return 
tohis home. Every such agreement shall be in duplicate in the Form (A) in the Schedule 
hereto, or in such other form as the Commissioner may prescribe in lieu of that form. 

3. The agreement shall be executed by the employer 
labourer, in the presence of a Magistrate, who shall approve @ 
keep one copy of the agreement. 

4, The rates of conduct-money shal 
place of employment and the labourer’s 
where such distance exceeds 100 miles, an additi 


or fraction thereof. : 
5. The Magistrate shall not approve or sign the agreement of service unless he is 


satisfied that the agreement is a genuine contract of service, and that the employer has 


the means of paying and feeding the labourers employed by him, nor unless the employer 


gives [or has previously given] a bond in the Form (B) in the Schedule hereto in respect 


of the payment of the conduct-money. 
6. Every agreement of service made under these Regulations shall bear a revenue 
stamp of Is., which shall be provided by the employer, and any agreement not so stamped 


shall be void. 


of a single native labourer for a 
agreement, and for a specified 


pd sign the same, and himself 


i be as follows: where the distance between the 
home does not exceed 100 miles, the sum of 2s. ; 
onal sum of 1s. 6d. for every 100 miles, 


[or his agent] and the native 
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7. During the period of service the employer shall at all times, at his own expense, 
“cause every labourer to be properly housed and fed, and shall observe all reasonable 
directions which may be given by a Magistrate of the district in respect of the housing and 
feeding of such labourers, and in respect of sanitary arrangenients. 

8. Every employer shall provide his labourers with proper medicine, and also (if 
procurable) medical attendance during illness, and any employer failing so to provide shall, 
in addition to his liability as for a breach of this Regulation, be liable to pay any expenses 
incurred by a Magistrate in providing such medicine or medical assistance. 

9. At the expiration or other determination of the service the wages of every native 
labourer employed under these Regulations shall be paid in the presence of a Magistrate, 
together with the specified conduct-money (unless the labourer is then re-engaged) 
without any deduction, except in the case of any previous part payment which shall have 
been made in the presence of a Magistrate, and recorded by him on the agreement of 
service, 

10. On payment of all wages and conduct-money due to a Jabourer at the termina- 
tion of the service, the Magistrate shall, unless the labourer is then re-engaged by the 
same employer, give him a ticket of discharge, which shall entitle the native labourer 
either to re-engage himself in the same or any other district, or to return to his home. 

11, Any person who, whether under an agreement of service or otherwise, employs 
a native labourer who is at the time of such employment engaged to another employer 
under a subsisting agreement of service entered into under these Regulations, shall be 
guilty of an offence, unless he proves that he was ignorant of the fact that the labourer 
was so engaged, and that on making all reasonable inquiries he had good grounds for 
believing that the labourer had not been previously engaged to another employer, or had 
received a ticket of discharge. } 

12. These Regulations shall apply to the engagement in places without the Protec- 
torate of native labourers for service within the Protectorate, with the following modifi- 
cations :— 

(a.) The agreement of service must be entered into before the Magistrate of the 
district by way of which the labourer enters the Protectorate, and the Magistrate shall not 
approve and sign the same unless he is satisfied, either by a certificate of a recognized 
Consular officer or Magistrate officiating in the country from which the labourer comes, or 
otherwise, that the labourer has left his home voluntarily for the purpose of service within 
the Protectorate. 

(b.) The Magistrate may, having regard to all the circumstances of the case, fix the 
amount of conduct-money to be specified in the Agreement, so that the rate thereof shall 
not exceed double the rate hereinbefore mentioned. 

13. Any British subject or foreigner to whom ‘‘ The Africa Order in Council, 1892,” 
applies, who commits any breach of these Regulations, is liable to imprisonment not 
exceeding three months, or to a fine not exceeding 100/., or both. 

14. In these Regulations, “ district ”’ means one of the districts of the British Central 
Africa Protectorate as described and defined in the Regulations, 18y 

15, These Regulations may be cited as “‘ The Native Labour Regulations, 1894.” 
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No. 160. 


Foreign Office to Acting-Commissioner Sharpe. 
(No. 23.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, May 17, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. John- 
ston’s despatch No. 22 of the 1st March, stating the reasons for which he had granted 
temporary permits for the arming of caravans in certain districts of the Protectorate, 
and I am to state that his action in the matter is approved. 

Due care must of course be taken that the permission is not abused. 

Lam, &e. 


(Siened) | H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 161. 
The Earl of Kimberley to Senhor de Soveral. 


Sir, Foreign Office, May 17, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul- 
General for British Central Africa has suggested the appointment of Mr. Ralph Belcher 
as unpaid Vice-Consul at Tete, his jurisdiction to extend over the Zambesi between 
Zumbo and Sena. 

Mr. Belcher has already acted in a Consular capacity at Lourenco Marques and 
Quilimane, but, before sanctioning this proposal, I should be much obliged if you would 
inform me whether the appointment would be acceptable to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) KIMBERLEY. 





No. 162, 
Foreign Office to British South Africa Company. 


Sir, Foreign Office, May 17, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to transmit to youa copy of a despatch 
from Mr. H. H. Johnston, inclosing a correspondence between himself and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Warton, as representing M. Carl Wiese, on the subject of the latter’s claims 
in British Central Africa.* 

I am to state, for the information of your Directors, that, in Lord Kimberley’s 
opinion, Mr. Johnston’s contention as to undue delay in presentation of the claims, 
cannot he supported. It is true, as stated by Colonel Warton, that the existence of 
M. Wiese’s claims has been repeatedly brought before the Foreign Office, and 
Mr. Johnston has been kept informed of the fact. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
rr 


No. 163. 
Mr. W. Ewing to Foreign Office—(Received May 19.) 


Dear Sir Percy, Langham Hotel, Portland Place, London, May 19, 1894. 
IT may interest you to know that Mr. Beit (as well as Mr. Cawston) has joined our 
Railway Syndicate. 
* No. 146. 
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Also that Sir William Arrol, the builder of the Forth Bridge and of the London 
Tower Bridge, has agreed to join, and is selecting a Surveyor for us. He says he knows 


the very man for us. 
Yours, &c. 


(Signed) WM. EWING. 


we ee ee ee 
No. 164. 


Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, May 19, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to transmit to you a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Albert Gray,* to whom your letter of the 2nd ultimo was referred, respecting the 
proposed Regulations for the engagement of native labour in the British Central Africa 


Protectorate. 
The Departmental Minutes on your letter, which were sent to Mr. Gray and are 


referred to by him, are also inclosed. 

Mr. Gray has redrafted the Regulations, but he concurs in the view that they cannot 
be satisfactorily settled without further explanations from Mr. Johnston as to his intentions 
in regard to one or two of the proposals. 

ending Mr. Johnston’s arrival in England, Lord Kimberley would be glad to know 
whether the Marquis of Ripon has any further observations to offer on the subject. 

I am also to inquire whether Mr. Gray is correctly informed, that in the case of the 
Pacific Islanders the contract of service is made on their arrival in Australia, and not in 
their native islands; and, further, whether any colonial laws exist which might serve as a 


guide in the settlement of these Regulations. 
Tan, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


a mr iO TR RN RIG a 
No. 165. 


Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received May 21.) 


(No. 29. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, March 23, 1894. 


IN reference to the claims of M. Charles Wiese, I have the honour to inclose 
copy of a letter which I have addressed to Lieutenant-Colonel Warton, who in some 
way or another is interesting himself in the assertion of the above claims. 

I would lay some stress on the point referred to in my reply to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Warton, viz., that the Treaty with Mpeseni is not signed by that Chief. It 
is signed by Lieutenant Solla, a Portuguese, who, so far as I can judge, was no 
more authorized to sign away rights on behalf of Mpeseni than any other European 
not possessing a lega right to do so. 

I do not think it worth while to touch on other points affecting the validity of 
the said claims, inasmuch as, unless my decision is reversed by your Lordship, it 
will not be necessary to consider whether M. Wiese’s claims can be recognized, 


&e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


Inclosure in No. 165. 
Commissioner Johnston to Lieutenant-Colonel Warton. 


Sir, The Residency, Zomba, March 28, 1894. 
I HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 11th instant. 
It is useless to prolong this correspondence, as the matter can go no further 

until my former decision, traversing the validity of M. Wiese’s claims, is reversed, 


* No. 158. 
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When that is done it will be time to go into the question of the validity and 
recognizability of the said claims; but since you base most of eet hopes on the 
Treaty said to have been concluded by Mpeseni with M. Wiese, | might point out 
to you that that document is, so far as I can judge, a nullity from a legal point of 
view, inasmuch as it is not signed by Mpeseni. 

Since seeing you 1 have had the advantage of obtaining the opinion of 
Mr. Alfred Sharpe, Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul, who has visited Mpeseni’s country. 
Mr. Sharpe informs me that Mpeseni always refused to sign a Treaty with any one, 
partly from superstitious motives and partly because he was by no means disposed ' 
to part with the possession of his country. I believe I am right in saying that he 
never even signed a Treaty with the Portuguese, but simply permitted the hoisting 
of the Portuguese flag over Lieutenant Solla’s “ aringa.” 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





No. 166. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received May 21.) 


(No. 80. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, March 26, 1894. 

WITH regard to your Lordship’s despatches No. 9 of the 2nd February and 
No. 3 of the 11th January, 1894, relative to communications made to your Lordship 
by Mr, John W. Moir and by Mr. Allan C. Simpson, both of them planters residing 
in the Mlanje district of the British Central Africa Protectorate, although these 
letters treat of different subjects, they are prompted in their origin by the same 
cause, viz., a desire to cause me annoyance and embarrassment. I therefore treat 
of them jointly in one despatch, which I trust may sufficiently dispose of the 
charges brought against my administration by the gentlemen referred to. 

Mr. John W. Moir, as no doubt your eae | may have heard, was formerly 
Manager of the African Lakes Company in Central Africa. His procedure latterly 
did not give great satisfaction to his Company, and his services were dispensed 
with, and Mr. Monteith Fotheringham was appointed to succeed him. Whether or 
no this treatment was fair to Mr. Moir is a matter which does not concern me, as I 
had absolutely nothing to do with it; but certainly it has been justified by results, 
as the Company has greatly improved its business by this change of management. 
Nevertheless, 1 thought Mr. Moir somewhat hardly treated, and when he resolved to 
return to Africa as a planter, I busied myself with his affairs so as to assist him 
with all the friendly aid 1 could give in starting him on a new career under favour- 
able auspices. I therefore interceded with the African Lakes Company and with the 
British South Africa Company, and obtained permission to make very handsome 

rants of land at nominal prices to Mr. Moir out of properties belonging to the 
Chintinics mentioned. Further, considering that Mr. Moir was one of the earliest 
pioneers in Nyasaland, I went out of my way to sell him, at an 2 pe low 
rate, several portions of Crown land which he desired to buy at Mlanje and at 
Tshiromo. I also gave to Mr. Moir two contracts for road making, which afforded 
him financial help. I think it may be said that Mr. Moir is greatly indebted to me 
for the prosperous turn that his affairs have taken. 

I have seldom met with greater ingratitude. No sooner was Mr. Moir well 
established on Mlanje than, taking advantage of his former standing in the country, 
and his knowledge of the native language, he commenced to meddle with native 
affairs. He did so almost avowedly in the hope that I might find it impossible 
to work without him, and mighf therefore confer on him a post under my 
Administration. 

The fact was that in earlier days, wishing to help Mr. Moir, and feeling really 
sorry for the rather abrupt way in which the Lakes Company had thrown him off, 
I offered him a post in my Administration, but made it a very natural condition 
of acceptance that he should dissociate himself from any other work. He did 
not accept this post, but rather hoped to obtain a position in which he might not 
only conduct large coffee plantations, but receive a salary as an administration 
official. This of course was out of the question, and therefore Mr. Moir adopted the 
course of trying to make himself indispensable in Mlanje polities. 
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This course soon brought him into open opposition with the agent of my 
Administration in that district, Mr. Bell, who found himself thwarted at every turn 
by Mr. Moir’s pretensions to be “ the great man” of the district, to whom all native 
«“palavers ” must be referred for settlement. Again, Mr. Moir took upon himself 
to appropriate all the oranges on the few orange trees which I had endeavoured to 
protect, as they were growing on Government land, and, as his procedure caused 
damage to the trees from the reckless way in which the fruit was pulled down, I had 
to intervene. 

I made an elaborate inquiry into those charges brought against Mr. Bell, and 
found there was not any proof whatever of the violence or the ill-judged behaviour 
attributed to him. He isa very quiet and well-behaved young man. His uncle, 
Mr. Hunter,* who recommended him to me for our service, is the Director-General 
of the Natal Government railways, and I specially chose Mr. Bell because he has 
considerable acquaintance with the minutise of customs work. Amongst much 
creditable work that he has done has been the pacifying of the troublesome Yao 
Chief Matapwiri, on the Portuguese border, and the cultivation at the same time of 
friendly relations with the suspicious Portuguese officials in the same neighbourhood. 
In short, I have every reason to be satisfied with Mr. Bell’s work. Mr. Moir, 
however, has rendered Mr. Bell’s position so unbearable on Mlanje that I have 
consented, at Mr. Bell’s request, to transfer him to another post when he returns 
from leave of absence, on which he is shortly starting. 1 am afraid the experiences 
of Mr. Bell’s successor will be much the same, and I can only recommend great 
patience and tact, and hope that in time Mr. Moir may modify his hostile attitude, 
and be too busy with coffee planting to meddle in politics. 

Tf I could not conscientiously say and prove that Mr. Moir’s allegations were 
baseless, I would not have made such a great point as I do about the malice 
prepense of Mr. Moir’s letter to your Lordship. 

There has been no trouble in connection with the collection of taxes in the 
Mlanje district, though, as your Lordship knows, there has been the greatest 
trouble during the year 1893 in suppressing the Slave Trade, and in exacting the 
licensing of guns. I would not have pressed this point about the licensing of guns 
but for the two evils of slave-trading and brigandage. Highway robberies and the 
kidnapping of slaves were becoming So frequent that it was neceesary to bring 
under effective control the turbulent Yao Chiefs living on the slopes of Mlanje. 
This caused a good deal of temporary inconvenience to the planters and 
missionaries, ‘That I do not deny; but no one was more loath than I was to 
engage in warfare, especially as at that time I was preparing for the Makanjira 
campaign. These little wars, as your Lordship knows, were simply forced on us 
by the aggression of the native Chiefs, who always fired the first shot. 

Literally, the only fragment of truth in Mr. Moir’s charges is this, that 
Mr. Bell, with my authority, did (not burn, but) pull down six native huts. He did 
so for this reason: At a place about 1 mile from Fort Anderson a man belonging to 
Matapwire had established himself without my consent on the British side of the 
frontier, and was evidently trading in slaves, and was generally a very troublesome 
person. I went to see him in September 1892, and warned him that, unless he led a 
very different existence, | should expel him from British territory. As he continued 
to give trouble, I ordered Mr. Bell in the summer of last year to expel him, and to 
pull down his six houses as a sign that he was expelled, and would not be allowed 
to return. This was done. The man in question, however (Mwambulu), then 
earnestly entreated not to be sent back to Matapwiri, and, on condition of his 
removing to a different site, where he could do less harm and be more under 
control, he was allowed to rebuild, and is now living, so far as 1 know, in an orderly 
manner. 

Throughout the small proportion of the Protectorate where the native hut tax 
is levied it has been paid during the last year without any coercion. I should never 
think of using coercion to exact this tax, because it would not be worth it. Unless 
the natives would voluntarily contribute towards the expenses of the country, it 
would be an idiotic policy to wring a small revenue out of them which would raise 
them all in revolt against our rule. As your Lordship will have noticed, the hut tax 
has more than doubled during the last year. In future, as it is prudently extended, 
with the consent of the natives, it may prove to be a surer means than any other of 
making the Administration of this Protectorate self-supporting. 


® Who recently negotiated the Natal and Transvaal Railway Convention. 
[482] 3A 
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In regard to the complaints of Mr. Allan C. Simpson. Mr, Simpson also 
belongs to the old band of dissatisfied settlers, some five or six in number, who 
consider that long residence in this country entitles them to exceptional rights and _ 
privileges. That their long and cturdy fight with Tropical Nature marks them out 
as men who should have great consideration shown them I am quite ready to agree, 
but I cannot go to the extreme of allowing them to have their owa way on all 
occasions, and to the prejudice of other people’s interests. 

I do not think I need go into this absurd question of the oranges any more. I 
consider I was quite justified in taking proper measures to protect three or four 
unique orange trees from being destroyed or seriously injured, so that one or two 
settlers might make a few shillings by the sale of the fruit, especially when these 
orange trees were unquestionably the property of the Crown. It was not the 
villagers who wanted to sell the fruit. The villagers know perfectly well that they 
gave the trees (for which they do not themselves care) to the Crown. It was 
Mr. Simpson who used to send large parties of his native labourers to hurriedly 
abstract the fruit at night, so that he might sell it at 5s. a basketful. 

Mr. Simpson’s complaints about excessive charges for land surveys are entirely 
untrue, and as they militate against my own honesty, I have asked him to 
withdraw them. Naturally, if he states that he paid 187/. for what in my Consular 
— only figures as 82/. 10s., it would suggest that I had appropriated the 

alance. 

The following estates of Mr. A. C. Simpson were surveyed by the Surveyor to 
the Administration :— 

1. An estate on the upper plateau of Mlanje. 

2. An estate of 800 acres on the lower slopes of Mlanje. 

A third estate of Mr. Simpson’s at Tshiromo was surveyed by myself; a fourth 
estate of Mr. Simpson’s on the Lower Shiré was surveyed by myself; a fifth and a 
sixth estate of Mr. Simpson’s were visited by me, and, though not surveyed, their 
boundaries were ascertained. Title plans of these estates have been or are bein 
prepared. For the total cost of surveying four estates and of visiting two others 
charged Mr. Simpson the sum of 827. 10s. This sum was very far from covering the 
expenses involved, as the surveys were most costly. Mr. Simpson had made no 
attempt to clear the boundaries, and my Surveyor was delayed for months over these 
tasks. According to the scale of fees, which was framed by myself, and which has 
long since been submitted to your Lordship for approval (the said fees bein 
scarcely more than half what are charged in Natal), Mr. Simpson would have owe 
my Administration over 100/., but I never even pressed for payment in full, because 
I knew that he was a man in struggling circumstances. Indeed, to help him as 
much as possible, I even allowed him to take over a proportion of his estate from 
the Crown at Is. an acre, instead of 2s. 6d., because he pleaded poverty and inability 
to pay the whole of the sum due for the survey. 

{ am told on good authority that if the same estates of Mr. Simpson’s had been 
surveyed under’like conditions in an ordinary Crown Colony the total cost of the 
four surveys would have been quite 150/., taking into account the vast amount of 
“bush” that had to be cleared in order to ascertain the boundaries. 

In regard to the postal rates, to which Mr. Simpson objects, it is agreed by all 
Postal authorities that we are very moderate in our charges considering the 
disproportion of the expense of our mail transport in British Central Africa. The 
postal charges in question were not framed by myself, but are the outcome of an 
agreement with the Post Offices of India, Natal, Cape Colony, and Great Britain. 
Even with the rates of postage that we charge in this Protectorate our postal 
service is carried on with a loss of from 400J. to 5001. a-year. 

Before my Administration started any postal service at all Mr. Simpson or any 
other settler had to pay 3/. per mail bag to the African Lakes Company for 
transporting such mail bag: from the coast, and then on the coast had to pay a rate 
of postage to the Portuguese scarcely less than that now in force in British Central 
Africa, to say nothing of the enormous proportion of letters which were lost en route 
or opened by the Portuguese. 

I am sorry to trouble your Lordship with this elaborate explanation, but it is 
the only way to completely answer the querulous complaints of men whom it seems 
impossible to satisfy or conciliate either by numerous kindnesses or patient 
attention. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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No. 169. 


Foreign Office to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 

(No. 26.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, May 21, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to inform you that he has received 
Mr. Johnston’s despatch No. 27 of the 14th March, and to state that his Lordship 
approves the conclusion of the Treaty signed with the Chiefs of the Atonga country in the 
West Nyasa district, by which those Chiefs have ceded their rights of sovereignty to Her 
Majesty the Queen. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 170. 
The Earl of Kimberley to M. Decrais. 


Your Excellency, Foreign Office, May 21, 1894. 

WITH reference to the Memorandum which your Excellency communicated on the 
10th instant, 1 have the honour to request that you will be good enough to assist the 
examination of the representations made on behalf of the White Fathers in Nyasaland, by 
informing me in what part of the Protectorate the French Mission is established. No 
reference to it can be traced in the Reports received from the local officials. 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) KIMBERLEY. 


RT 


No. 171. 
War Office to Foreign Office.—(Received May 22.) 


ir, War Office, May 21, 1894. 
WITH reference to your letter of the 24th ultimo, I am directed by the 
Secretary of state for War to acquaint you, for the information of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, that the Queen has approved of the grant of the 
temporary rank of Major to Captain C. E. Johnson, Indian Staff Corps, and ot 
Captain to Lieutenant Edwards, Indian Staff Corps, whilst serving in British 
Central Africa, and this will be notified in an early Gazette. 
T have, &e. 
(Signed) RALPH THOMPSON. 





No. 172. 
Memorandum by Sir P. Anderson. 


M. SOVERAL brought this to-day. If he is told that the proposal to conclude 
the affair on these terms will be accepted he will obtain authority from Lisbon to 
make it formally. 

It practically concedes everything. Is further consultation with Rhodes 





necessary ? 
H. P: A. 
Foreign Office, May 238, 1894. 
I think you may as well ask Maguire if he assents. “ 


Foreign Office, May 24, 1894. 


rE 
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Inclosure in No. 172. 


Memorandum. 
(Private. ) 

POUR faciliter la construction de la ligne télégraphique & travers le territoire 
Portugais du Zambéze le Gouvernement Portugais est pret i faire les concessions 
suivantes, qui prouvent l’esprit de conciliation dont il est animé envers ses voisins 
en Afrique. [1 n’y aura pas pour cette ligne de station sur le territoire cichints Soo 
la ligne sera construite dans le plus bref délai par le Gouvernement Portugais 4 qui 
elle appartiendra et qui s’engage 4 la conserver en bon état moyennant le payement 
annuel-de 2/. par chaque mille: le matériel de la Compagnie Anglaise pourrait étre 
employé et la coopération du personnel technique de la dite Compagnie serait 
acceptée, mais sous la direction et surveillance des autorités Portugaises. 


ee ee ee ee et a hr EEE I Ca ae 
No. 173. 


Post Office to Foreign Office-—(Received May 24.) 


General Post Office, London, May 23, 1894. 


Sir, 

REFERRING to your letter of the 28th of last month, f am directed by the 
Postmaster-General to return the accompanying draft Regulations drawn up 
Mr, Albert Gray for the control of the mail service in British Central Africa, and 
at the same time to suggest, for the consideration of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, a few amendments, which have been made in red ink, in order to 
render the Regulations more complete and to assimilate the language to that of the 
Imperial enactments on postal matters. 

The Earl of Kimberley will perhaps be so good as to have the amended copy of 
the Regulations returned to this Office, when done with, as there is no other copy 
here. The Postmaster-General eS also be glad to have a copy of the Regula- 
tions as finally drawn up and approved. 

With re ee to tun ate Paragraph of your letter, 1 am to state that no 
copy of the Niger Coast Ordinance to which you refer can be found in the Post 
Otfice, but that, among recent Colonial Post Office Ordinances with which the Post- 
master-General is acquainted, those of Newfoundland of 1891 and of British 
Guiana of 1893 seem to contain the most comprehensive provisions on postal 
matters. — ; 

The Colonial Office no doubt possesses copies of all Postal Ordinances of 
British Colonies and possessions, an the Secretary of State for the Colonies would 
perhaps be better able to judge what kind of Ordinance 1s best fitted for British 


Central Africa. 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) S. WALPOLE. 


PPR e a See ees eS SE 
Inclosure in No. 173. 
Draft Regulations respecting Mail Service. 


WHEREAS under the provisions of the Africa Orders in Council, 1889 and 
1893, Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General for the British Central 
Africa Protectorate has power to make Queen’s Regulations for peace, order, and 
good government : ; 

It is hereby notified that the Commissioner and Consul-General has, in pur- 
suance of the powers aforesaid, made the following Regulations :-— 

1. It is unlawful for any person, unless employed in the postal service of the 
Protectorate, to send or convey any letter from any place within to any place 
without, or from any place without to any place within the Protectorate, or from 
place to place within the Protectorate, except the following :— 

(1.) Letters to or from any place not being on the route along which the post 


travels. 
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(2.) Letters concerning goods or other property to be delivered, such letters 
being sent with, or for the purpose of being delivered at the same time as the 
property they concern, without hire or reward for receiving or delivering the same. 

(3.) Letters sent by any private friend in his way, journey, or travel, so as that 
such letters shall be delivered by such friend to the party to whom they may be 
directed, or by any messenger sent on purpose, concerning the private affairs of the 
sender or receiver thereof. But no person shall make a collection of such letters 
hereby excepted for the purpose of sending them in the manner hereby authorized. 

2. The following persons are expressly forbidden to carry a letter, or to receive 
or collect, or deliver a letter within the Protectorate, although they shall not receive 
hire or reward for the same, that is to say :— 

(a.) Common carriers of passengers or goods, their drivers, servants, or agents, 
except a letter concerning goods in their custody for carriage. 

(b.) Owners and masters of ships and their servants and agents, except letters 
solely concerning goods on board and to be delivered with such goods. 

(c.) Officers and servants employed in the postal service of the Protectorate, 
except letters received, conveyed, or delivered by them in course of post. 

3. The importation or exportation of books, newspapers, or parcels passing 
through the post, and not yet delivered by the recognized postal service of the 
Protectorate to the persons to whom the said books, newspapers, or parcels are 
addressed, is strictly prohibited. 

4. Every person sending, dispatching, carrying, collecting, receiving, or 
delivering, any letter, book, newspaper, or parcel contrary to these Regulations, 
shall be guilty of an offence and liable to a fine not exceeding 11, in respect of every 
letter, book, newspaper, or postal parcel. 

5. In these Regulations, “letter” includes ‘ post-card ;’ and “ship” includes 
every description of vessel used in navigation. 

6. These Regulations may be cited as ‘* The Postal Regulations, 1894.” 





3. Mail Service. 


The draft Regulations with respect to mail service seem hardly sufficient for 
the case of a country in which, as I presume, there is at present no general Post 
Office Law. I have therefore drawn a short set of Regulations embodying the 
general prohibitions and exceptions to be found in most Laws of the kind, English 
as well as Colonial. 

__ Mr. Johnston’s first Regulation is rather a special case. As respects letters, it 
will be covered by the first Regulation of my draft; it thus appears as No. 3 of the 
draft, confined to books, newspapers, &c. 

I do not know to what state of advancement the Protectorate Post Office 
Department has reached; it may be assumed that in a comparatively short period 
it will be established on the same footing as a colonial Post Office. 

It would be well, therefore, that Mr. Johnston should be supplied with copies of 
one of the more recent colonial Postal Ordinances, or of that recently settled for the 
Niger Coast Protectorate. When he finds the necessity for such ampler powers he 
can send home one of these copies annotated with such amendments as he desires. 
In such case, the Foreign Office should be fully cognizant of the structure of the 
Department, the nature of the contracts with any Shipping Companies or other 
carriers, and generally to what extent the postal monopoly can be and is maintained 
in the Protectorate. 


————— 
No. 174. 


Foreign Office to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 
(No. 27.) 
Sir, ; Foreign Office, May 24, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to state that his Lordship received, 
through the Secretary of State for India the communication recently addressed by 
Mr. Johnston to the Government of India with regard to Captain C. E, Johnson, 
Indian Staff Corps; and Lieutenant C. A. Edwards, Indian Staff Corps. 
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from Mr. Johnston, Her Majesty’s Commissioner in British Central Africa, upon the 
charges brought against Mr. Bell, the agent of the Administration in the Milanje 
district, in the letter of which a copy accompanied your communication of the 23rd 
November last. 

A careful perusal of Mr. Johnston’s report has satified his Lordship that 
Mr. Bell has proved himself to be a hard-working and capable official. His Lord- 
ship understands, however, that Mr. Bell is about to proceed on leave of absence, 
and that on his return he will, at his own request, be transferred to some other 
part of the Protectorate. It is therefore unnecessary to enter at length into the 
general complaints contained in your letter, But in justice to Mr. Bell, his Lord- 
ship desires me to point out that it has been proved to his satisfaction that no 
unnecessarily severe measures were used in the collection of the hut taxes. 

It is true that Mr. Bell, with Mr. Johnston’s authority, pulled down six native 
huts, but he did not burn them. They were pulled down, after a warning had been 
given to their owner by Mr. Johnston that unless he changed his habits of slave- 
trading he would be expelled from British territory, and their owner has now 
returned and has, on promise of amendment, been allowed to rebuild, only on a 
different site, where he will be more under control. 

In conclusion, I am to express Lord Kimberley’s confidence that every support 
will be given by the British settlers in the Protectorate to the officer who may be 
appointed to succeed Mr. Bell. 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


ee ——————EeEeEeEeEeEe—————oe_e_—ee 


No. 178. 
Admiralty to Foreign Office—(Received May 29.) 


Sir, Admiraltu, May 24, 1894. 

I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to transmit 
herewith, for the information of the Secretary of State, copy of a letter and of its 
inclosure from the officer commanding Her Majesty’s ship “ Mosquito,” respecting 
his proceedings in connection with the obstruction offered by the Portuguese 
authorities, to the construction of an. English telegraph line across Portuguese 
territory between Fort Salisbury and Blantyre. 

T am, &e. 
(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 


ee 


Inclosure 1 in No. 178. 
Lieutenant-Commander Carr to Rear- Admiral Bedford. 


ir, “ Mosquito,” at Tete, March 8, 1894. 

WITH reference to my telegram of the 17th February, I have to report as 
follows :— 

Before the completion of the bottom of this ship I heard rumours (at Chinde) 
that the Portuguese were intending to prevent by every means the construction of 
the telegraph line between Blantyre and Fort Salisbury. 

In view of Article XI Anglo-Portuguese Convention, this appeared hardly 
credible. However, I judged it advisable to proceed to Tete, Her Majesty’s ship 
“Herald” going to Chiromo to inspect the shores, &c. She rejoined at Shimgarra, 
bringing me news of Mr. Bowhill beng sent to Tete to meet me. Shortly after my 
arrival at Tete I was joined by Mr. J. O. Bowhill, of the British Central African 
Administration, who had come overland from Chickwawa to meet me. 

He brought with him a communication from Her Majesty’s Commissioner, of 
-which I inclose extract. 

Directly the Portuguese authorities were informed of the gee of the line, 
the Director of the Zambesi Company (Companhia do Zambeze), Senhor M. Machado 
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lodged a protest against the line, and produced a Contract between the Portuguese 
Government and his Company, which he argued precluded every other Government 
or Company from constructing a line, this, of course, being clearly against the 
provisions of Article XI of Convention. 

Further correspondence all pointed to the fact that there was Government 
interference somewhere, and finding writing very unsatisfactory and slow, I had an 
interview with the Military Commandant, and after much trouble succeeded in 
eliciting the following facts :— 

1. He was acting under orders from Governor of Quilimane (his immediate 
superior). 

9 These orders were to obstruct by every means in his power the construction 
of the British line. 

3. He was prepared to use force to prevent the line from being constructed, the 
evident intention being to gain time by innumerable protests, &c., and to keep the 
Governmental influence in the back ground, Had he been given more notice of the 
interview, and had more Portuguese officials to back him up, I am certain a decided 
answer would not have been forthcoming, but as I only gave him a quarter-of-an- 


hour’s notice, he had no time for thought or prevarication. 
Then an order was issued by him prohibiting any aid or assistance being 


given to the gun-boats. 

Happily Senhor Nunes (the Mayor and oldest inhabitant, who is also men- 
tioned by Livingstone), secure 1D his own position, paid no attention to this order, 
and to him and M. Texeira de Mattos (a Dutchman), but the son-in-law of Senhor 
Nufies, I am indebted for much aid and assistance, more especially as, owing to a 
misconception on the part of the Agents at Chinde and the breakdown of the two 
steamers available, the provisions I had ordered up were not forthcoming, and had 
it not been for the kindness of the above-named gentlemen, we might have been in 
the uncomfortable position of having to return to Chiromo to procure food. 

The Portuguese authorities at once began to repair the only repairable fort, 
and to plant guns and Portuguese flags in various positions, and made a point of 
keeping the guns in the fort trained on Her Majesty’s gun-boats, and trainin 
them with great show on all occasions—a demonstration to which I of course pid 
no attention. . ; 

The gun-boat “Obus” was sent down to Shimgara, and ates up a l-pr. 
Hotchkiss. The “prazo” holders were called upon to furnish armed natives; but, 
on the best authority, I hear that the natives refused to come in to fight white 
men. During this time I was particularly careful not to commit any action which 
might be construed into 4 counter-demonstration, even omitting the ordinary drills 


at gun and rifle. 

Frequent meetings were held at the “Club,” denouncing England and the 
English in no measured terms; and to show how hot the feeling was running, I 
may mention that Senhor Machado and others actually made a physical attempt 
upon M. Texeira de Mattos in the Club, accusing him of being a spy, and of 
supplying Her Majesty’s gun-boats with fresh meat, &c. Luckily M. Texeira was 
well able to defend himself; in fact, the whole proceedings resembled, on a very 
diminutive scale, the disturbances in Lisbon during the BeMng of the Convention. 

With reference to the last paragraph of my telegram, I took the liberty of 
suggesting the sending of a gun-boat to Chinde, for the reason that communication 
from that port is so bad, that serious events might easily have occurred without your 
being cognizant of the fact; whereas a gun-boat there would have been more or less 
easy to communicate with, and could have telegraphed to you from Delagoa Bay 
with the minimum loss of time. 

At present, affairs are more or less quiet. A force has been dispatched by the 
Portuguese to their frontier near Nkombedge-wa-Chuma, and they are making 
efforts to commence their line, i.e., that of the Companhia do Zambeze. The 
British telegraph line is being sadly hampered by the bad health of the Englishmen 
employed ; the season has been a bad one, nine Englishmen—including Mr. E. 
J. Piele, in charge of Port Herald, the master of steam-ship “ Argonaut,” 
Mr. Ross, the Chief of the Telegraph Construction—having died since the 1st 
February of this year, 

The steamers bringing up material have been impeded by want of wooding 
stations. I[ have taken steps to remedy this by establishing wooding stations at 
Shigogo, Lungo, and Tete, and trust this will help British steamers along. 

Iam proceeding to Chickwawa to-morrow (9th instant) to see Her Majesty’s 
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Commissioner, and explain the position of affairs. The “Herald” remains in 
this part of the river for the present, to assist British steamers and watch over the 


telegraph material. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) GEO. 8. Q. CARR. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 178. 


Commissioner Johnston to Lieutenant-Commander Carr. 


(Extract.) [No date.] 

WHAT I wish to impress on you is that, according to the new Portuguese 
Convention, we have an indisputable right to connect our British telegraph line 
north and south of the Zambesi by a line across Portuguese territory. This is the 
line we are now constructing from Tshikwawa to Tete and Fort Salisbury. 

Also with regard to the same Convention, all telegraph material can be 
landed free of duty at Tete. Consult Articles X and XIV of the said Convention. 

Unless the Portuguese are going to annul the Convention and get into serious 
trouble, they cannot lay a finger on our telegraph line. 





Appendix (A). 


January 26.—When proceeding up the Zambesi above Senora Maria’s, the channels become 
somewhat intricate and very winding, but with plenty of water. 

Kaia.—Here there is a substantially-built brick house with corrugated iron roof (painted red). 
It belongs to Senhor J. Liena, who, it would appear, does a fair amount of trade (ground nuts and 
produce generally). 

Between here and Casquetis the water shoals a good deal, and it is at this part that the river 
becomes blocked during the dry season. 

Mutarura.—At Mutarura (Inyamgoma Point) there is a wooding and trading station belonging to 
Pereira Dulio Weire and Co., who have built a large stone house at the summit of a small hill. Wood 
can be obtained here, and there are generally a few natives working as goldsmiths, turners, &c., and 
their gold work being very fine, though made with the rudest appliances. Mutarura, owing to its 
greater accessibility, takes almost all the trade which formerly passed through Sena. 

Sena.—Sena is now quite unapproachable, except at very high river, and it is preferable to lie at 
Nyassereri to visit the town. Sena has greatly fallen away, even since last visited (May 1893). The 
streets are all overgrown, and the whole town gives one the impression of desolation and decay, 
mt The fort is badly in need of repair, and would not afford much safety from a determined attack by 

e natives. 

Nyassereri—The road from Nyassereri to Sena is good, except after heavy rain, when about 
1} miles of it turns into a swamp. _ 

The fort at Nyassereri is falling into decay. Wood can be obtained in small quantities by 

ment with the natives, but as the “prazo” belongs to the Companhia da Mogambique, it is 
advisable to ask permission from the Manager (Don Luis Ignacio) before cutting the wood. From 
Nyassereri to Inyakarenga the river improves, there being better water throughout. There are, 
however, several snags which demand attention, 

After Inyakarenga the river rapidly widens out, is thickly studded with islands, and navigation is 
difficult up to about 10 miles above Guengwee. In fact, this is about the most difficult part of the 
whole river to pilot through. The scenery improves. The banks are higher, the mountains on each 
side form a picturesque background, and both sides are thickly wooded and abound with game (Koodoo 
and Inswala guinea-fowl and pigeon). Where the sides of the hills have fallen away the soil has the 
same red appearance as that of South Devon. Between Inhacarenga and Guengwee there are some 
fortified (stockaded) tax-collecting stations (Shimbwa, Shimgarra, Nknesa, Maria Pia). These positions, 
locally known as “ Aringas,” are seemingly used as safe resting-places for boats to stop at when the 
country is in a disturbed state. 

Above Maria Pia the river begins to get narrower and deeper, then gives a sudden sweep to the 
eastward into the entrance of the Lapata Gorge. 

Here the river turns abruptly to west-north-west between high cliffs of rock. The scenery is very 
fine indeed, having very much the characteristics of the Cumberland Lakes. The current is very stro 
indeed, certainly over 4} knots, and in some places more. Her Majesty’s gun-boats, going at 
speed, were in some places only barely making headway. This was probably due to a flood, as the 
river had risen 4 feet during the previous night. The Portuguese gun-boat “Obios” (sister to Her 
Majesty’s ship “ Dove”) was at Shigogo waiting for the flood to subside. 
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Immediately above the Lupata Gorge, on the east bank, is the “ Aringa” of Sungo. Here isa 
small fort with fourteen Goanese soldiers. A small stock of coal is kept here for the use of the 
Portuguese gun-boats. From Sungo to Tete the passage is easy, and the channels deep (in some places 


30 feet for 2 or 3 miles together). 
At Massangano there is a fort strongly constructed of stone, and about 200 feet long on its 


river face. 
Tete-—Whatever Tete may have been in Dr. Livingstone’s time, it has sadly fallen away ; but of 


the sixty or so houses constructed of stone ard brick, barely a dozen are in a state of repair. The 
streets are full of grass, the bridges over the little streams are fallen in, there is barely a dozen 
Europeans in the place, and wibedaine seems to have gone to wreck and ruin. There are three forts, 
two in the last stage of decay, the military force consisting of a Captain of Infantry (Goanese), from 
fourteen to twenty soldiers, also Goanese, and apparently of the most inferior sort. . 

Altogether Tete is in a bad way. The only real trader here informs me that trade is almost at a 
standstill. A certain amount of gold (alluvial) comes from Masowe, some 100 miles distant; the 
quantity brought in averages about 150 ounces a-month during the season (December to February), 
Some ivory also is brought in, but owing to the poopmignigy British territory, the amount is 
lessening, as the natives seem to prefer taking it across to the Shiré, and disposing of it at Blantyre, or 


to British traders in that district. | 
Wood is procurable, but rather high in price. There is none kept in stock. (In future, 100 yards 


will be kept here for Her Majesty’s gun-boats exclusively.) 

The water in this part of the river is very turgid at this season (January to February 1894), and 
it is advisable: to distill sufficient water at the end of each day’s run for the needs of the morrow, as 
filtration appears quite insufficient, the water being full of suspended matter, though doubtless pure 


otherwise. 

The supply of drinking water for Tete is mainly drawn from a well in an island about a mile 
distant, but is not clear or pleasant looking. After leaving Tete the country begins to be more hilly, 
d in some places 60 feet deep. At Boroma 1s the Mission of Senhor José. 
of construction at the summit of a small hill about 150 feet high. 
Here there are four priests and five Sisters of Charity. The house is quite the largest in the whole 

istri ia. its di i i 60 and 50 feet high. The Fathers expect this house 
Hill is the little church, and close by it the house 
appropriated to the Sisters and their little girl pupils. Just above (and just below) Boroma there are 
rocks in mid-channel, but ordinary care is all that 1s necessary to avoid them. Sanguru, or Panzo as it 
is generally known, has a fairly large “ Aringa,” and stands on the south bank of the River Mavusi—at 
this place 45 yards broad, and about 7 to 10 feet deep (February 1894), 
While Her Majesty’s gun-boats were lying here a strange thing occurred, the knowledge of which 


may prevent future accidents of thesamekind Ng ml 

Both gun-boats were lying alongside the Aringa,” “Herald” being highest up, a fine though 
cloudy day, and the current in Mavasi barely running half a knot. At 5 P.M. without any previous 
warning, the rain commenced, the river began to flood, and in less than an hour had risen 6 feet, and 


was a raging torrent, with at least a G-mile current, and carrying trunks of large trees and large masses 


of reeds with it. ; 
i the northern bank had to remain there and seek shelter in a village till the 

next morning, no boat being able to stand the torrent. 
At 6-45 “Herald” parted her chain, and was swept out of the river into the Zambesi, where 


she managed to bring up with her other anchor until steam could be got up. 
Her Majesty's ship “ Mosquito” was driven into a reed-bed with a soft bottom, and before the 
current had abated sufficiently for the strength of the “boys” and anchor to heave her off, the flood 
subsided, even more rapidly than it had risen, and left her high and dry. | 
Next morning the oe was lightened, and preparations made to dig her out, about 100 natives 
being called in by Senhor unes to assist. However, at the same time (5 P.m.), and in just the same 
manner, but with far decreased current and force, the river rose again, and with the united efforts of 
150 natives, both anchors and steam, she floated off safely, having been aground twenty-one hours, 
y that such a thing as two floods on two succeeding days is most rare. 


The natives sa. su ; ¢ 
The Zambesi was rising at the time, and would have floated “Mosquito ” about five days 


later. 

Above this point villages almost disappear. At Karnge there is a village (Matakénya), and 
between that point and Kibralrassa only a few scattered huts. 

The River Karnge was explored for about 1 mile, when the water shoaled suddenly to 2 feet, and 
further ir was stopped. be 

At Kibralrassa Rapids the river suddenly narrows, and runs between high rock walls about 
60 yards apart, the current at this time of year being exceedingly strong, so much so that Her 
Majesty’s ship “ Mosquito,” going full speed, could barely make headway ; the water literally “ boils” 
over, bursting into large bubbles over a foot high, and making it very difficult to distinguish between 


rocks and the deep water. 
‘Above the first reach the river narrows again, and pends sharply to the south-west, with rocks 


scattered about in every direction. | 
Perhaps a very strongly-built ship, with powerful engines, mi ht advance above this point, but 
the chances of her coming down in safety would be very remote. The bottom and sides are rocky, and 
the least error or accident with helm or engine would mean disaster, especially to a vessel whose 
bottom is of 3°32 steel only. If the thing be feasible, the best time to attempt it would be in May, 
when the river is commencing to fall, and the diminished current would give a ship a chance to steer 
and steam, but a sudden fall in the river—a matter of frequent occurrence—would condemn her to 
remain above the rapids for a year. 
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River Refalwe. 


This river was explored as far as Inyamakaye (Dionte Rapids), where progress was stopped by a 
reef of rocks and a cataract. The river is very narrow, and the current strong, and the bottom soon 
becomes stony and dangerous to ground upon. There are several large villages on the south bank, 
Close to Inyamakaye is a large coal-mine, and the river being navigable up to that point, the coal 
could easily be transported to Tete in barges for shipment. No attempt is being made to work the 
mines, and, so far as could be ascertained, none of the Portuguese steamers had ever ascended the 
river. 


River Inenga. 


An attempt was made to proceed up this river, but about 2 miles above its confluence with the 
Zambesi it was-blocked by large sand-banks, with no water sufficient for the ship to pass, though every 
portion was sounded out. This was all the more provoking as the natives informed me that a few 
miles on the river narrowed, and became deep, and from the point where “ Mosquito” grounded the 
narrows could be seen. 


. ee liaiennsinsisinesiiaetiigelisinsinhiessneensenesises: 
No. 179. 


The Earl of Kimberley to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 

No. 8. 
trclenrophie.) i Foreign Office, May 29, 1894. 

A TELEGRAM has been received from the Governor of Quilimane from which it 
appears that Matapwiri has been inciting the Chiefs in Portuguese territory from Mlanje, 
and that he may be compelled to send arms to protect the Portuguese Mission from 
danger. Her Majesty’s Government have been asked by the Portuguese Government to 
restrain Matapwiri. You should accordingly place yourself in communication with the 
Governor of Quilimane, and should use every effort to preserve peace. 


a a I a ee RE Rs es mm ee 
No, 180. 


The Earl of Kimberley to Senhor de Soveral. 


Sir, Foreign Office, May 29, 1894. 

1 HAVE the honour to inform you that, in consequence of the representations 
made by you to-day verbally at the Foreign Office, in regard to the proceedings of 
the Yao Chief Matapwiri, resident in the Nyasaland Protectorate, near Mount 
Mlanje, who is' reported to be inciting his relatives on the Portuguese side of the 
frontier to attack a Portuguese Mission, I have instructed Her Majesty’s Acting 
Commissioner in British Central Africa, by telegraph, to use his best efforts to 
preserve peace, and to communicate on the subject with the Governor of Quili- 


mane. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) KIMBERLEY. 
Ce ee ee erteteevnetnenenisinnpisieesn sie 
No. 181. 
Foreign Office to Senhor de Soveral. 
Dear M. de Soveral, Foreign Office, May 29, 1894. 


I RETURN the Memorandum which you left with me. [ have shown it to Lord 
Kimberley, who authorizes me to say that the arrangement will be accepted by him 
if formally proposed by you on behaif of the Portuguese Government, 

Believe me, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


ee 
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No. 185. 


Commissioner Johnston to the Earl of Kimberley.—(Received June 1.) 


My Lord, Mozambique, April 26, 1894, 

I HAVE received despatch No. 15 of the 24th February from the Foreign Office, 
containing an intimation that the Indian Government could not see its way to continue in 
future to supply a limited number of Sikhs for service in British Central Africa, in fact, 
that I must consider the detachment of 100 Sikhs sent with Lieutenant Manning to be the 
last which would be furnished for the defence of the British Central Africa Protectorate. 
T pass over the qualifying rider, that men of a “less warlike,” race might possibly be 
allowed to volunteer, because the suggestion is not in any way a solution of the difficulty. 
Naturally, when one applies for soldiers, one expects to receive the most thoroughgoing 
soldiers possible. The very reason and excuse for our requiring the assistance of Sikhs 
from the Indian army is that we want men who are braver than the Arabs and Yaos of 
Nyasaland. To import men of less resolute bravery and inferior soldierly qualities would 
be a waste of money, and (if we relied on them) an exposure of the Protectorate to the 
serious risk of a military disaster. | 

Although I am shortly proceeding to England, the question raised by the despatch 
referred to is so important that I feel it necessary to place my views before your Lordship 
without delay, so that the Indian Government may be communicated with, and, if possible, 
induced to alter their adverse decision before the time arrives for the replacement of the 
present Sikhs now serving in British Central Africa by other volunteers allowed to serve 
in this country for the same period of two years. 

When the task of suppressing the Slave Trade by forcible measures was first com- 
menced in 1891, I hoped that, after the first brunt of the slave-traders’ resistance had been 
broken by the employment of a small disciplined Indian force, I might be able to carry on 
the struggle by the maintenance of a negro police composed of Soudanese and Zanzibaris. 
But I was informed by Her Majesty’s Government that I could not be permitted to recruit 
either Soudanese or Zanzibaris. I was therefore compelled to increase the Indian force in 
British Central Africa. I was not sorry, as events turned out, that I had not been 
permitted to employ a force of Zanzibaris or Soudanese. I found that such Zanzibaris as 
we had originally obtained were of little use as fighting men, especially when directed 
against the Arabs and the Yaos, who were practically the brothers of the Zanzibaris on 
the father’s or mother’s side. Again, the expedition of Major von Wissmann was a valuable 
object lesson as to the suitability of the Soudanese for service in a country like British 
Central Africa, where the bulk of the population is friendly and timid, and where the 
jealous scrutiny of the missionaries compels one to exercise the most scrupulous control 
over the relations between the armed forces and the unoffending natives. The Soudanese 
are undoubtedly brave, but they are prone to drunkenness and excessive immorality, and 
treat friendly and hostile natives with equal harshness and cruelty. 

As I never intended to rely on the supply of Sikhs for the constitution of our entire 
police force in British Central Africa, and as there is much scouting and skirmishing work 
on which Sikhs would be wasted, I sought for a negro contingent drawn from some race 
which, while thoroughly brave, should be easily disciplined, and should not comport itself 
too arrogantly or harshly towards the friendly natives. This combination of good qualities 
J found in the Makua, the inhabitants of the Portuguese Province of Mozambique. But 
apart from the reservation, which I maintain, that a certain core or nucleus of disciplined 
Indian troops is absolutely necessary for some time to come to the stability of our armed 
forces in British Central Africa, I am not able to deal with the Makua as freely as I should 
wish. The Portuguese Government have allowed us to recruit a limited number of these 
men—a little more than 100—but opposed themselves to the exportation of Makua in 
large numbers to the British territories behind Mozambique. However inconvenient this 
check on recruitment may be to us, the Portuguese have to consider their own interests, 
and their action is not of an unreasonable nature. ‘The fact remains, however, that 
whereas we might very well afford to maintain another 200 Makua in lieu of 100 Sikhs, 
and reduce our force of Sikhs to 100 in number, it is at present actually more difficult to 
obtain Makua from Mozambique than Sikhs from India. 

It seems to me that there are only two ways of solving this question. One is that 
after due notice the British Protectorate should be abandoned; the other is that the 
Indian Government should be induced to reconsider its decision, and to allow a force of 
from 100 to 200 Sikhs to be allowed to volunteer from the active Indian army from time 
to time in such a manner as to provide for the maintenance of a disciplined Indian force in 
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British Central Africa under Indian officers, the said force not to exceed the total of 
900 men. I have somewhat sharply defined the alternative as abandonment of the British 
Protectorate, because that is the only way of escaping the serious responsibilities we 
should incur by the abrupt withdrawal of the disciplined Indian force at the beginning of 
1895. Directly the said force was withdrawn and not renewed, the slave-trading Arab 
and Yao Chiefs would immediately take their revenge on the unprotected territory. To 
expel them and to punish them an expensive British military expedition would be 
necessary (unless the alternative were adopted of abandoning the Protectorate to its fate). 
Whither would the Government go to obtain this force? To India, of course. British 
soldiers would be useless for service in the. climate of Central Africa. Therefore it rests 
with the Indian Government to choose (unless Her Majesty’s Government save them the 
dilemma by abandoning the Protectorate). Do they. prefer to arrange at the commence- 
ment of next year for the moderate renewal of the time-expired Sikhs to the extent of 
100 to 200 men, or would they rather run the risk of having to provide at the end of 1895 
an expeditionary corps of 600 or 700? 

Ican fully sympathize with the many onerous charges and responsibilities weighing 
on the Indian Government, but I am afraid it cannot escape from the obligations entailed 
by its development and destiny. By degrees India has become the dominant factor in the 
lands bordering the Indian Ocean within the Tropics, and towards India all Eastern Africa 
turns as the mainspring of commerce and the source of power. Indian troops garrison 
Aden and Somaliland. Before long they may be needed in Zanzibar, and for years to 
come British Central Africa would have to depend on India for the supply of those 100 or 
200 disciplined soldiers, capable of facing all odds, and already inured to the exigencies of 
a tropical climate. 

That India will be rewarded for this immixture in the affairs of Eastern Africa “is 
already seen by the rapidly increasing commerce which is springing up between the two 
countries. It must surely be of some advantage to Tndia that hundreds of Banyans should 
transmit year by year the proceeds of their profitable trade in Africa to India, and that the 
market for Indian manufactured goods should be steadily extending in Central Africa. 
When I first commenced the administration of this Protectorate there was not an Indian 
trader within 100 miles of British Central African territory. Now there are Indian 
traders established at Port Herald, Tshiromo, Tshikwawa, and Blantyre, and others are 
preparing to push forward to Lake Nyasa. One of these men paid 130/. the other day 
for a small plot in the newly-created township of Port Herald, which township, indeed, 
would never have been created but for the influx of Banyans. Seeing the difficulties that 
the Indian traders meet with at the hands of the Portuguese, it seems likely that they will 
before long transfer all their commerce to British territory ; but the move they are already 
making in this direction is actuated by the belief that the British Protectorate is a reality 
and a permanency, and the British Protectorate can only be maintained under present 
conditions by the maintenance of a small disciplined Indian force. 1 might narrow the 
issue by saying “@ small disciplined force of the best type of Sikh.” I would sooner have 
100 of the very best Sikhs than 1,000 indifferent Mahommedan Indians, or Hindoos of 
high caste, or timorous Madrassis of weakly constitution. ‘The special advantages the 
Sikhs offer are these: Not being Mahommedans, they are quite out of sympathy with the 
Arab slave-traders. Not being Hindoos of high caste, they give no trouble about their 
food or any inconvenient religious ceremonies. They are brave, strong, vigorous, and 
well suited to the rough life and exhausting climate. Finally, it cannot be too much 
insisted on that their behaviour to the natives is admirable, and their popularity in this 
respect is one of the most potent tendencies towards the spread of friendly relations between 
- the Administration and the more recalcitrant of the native tribes. | 

My recently finished Report on the commerce of the Protectorate will hardly give 
your Lordship a fair idea of the present extent to which British merchants and planters 
have carried their enterprise In Central Africa, The Customs Returns for the first three 
months of the year show a marked increase in the imports and exports, and in addition to 
the steamers already placed on the lakes and rivers, and mentioned in my Report, three 
more steamers for the Lower Shiré and Zambezi are being built for Mr. Sharrer, and 
other three steamers are being built by the African Lakes Company for Lake Nyasa and 
the Upper Shiré. A considerable addition to the European population is taking place, 
and this addition has unusual importance from the fact that it includes several Australians, 
who state that they are the forerunners of a possibly much larger immigration of 
Australians who intend to try coffee planting in Central Africa. 

_ All this settlement is taking place, and all this capital is being expended, in the 
reliance on the good faith of the British Government and the assurance that it will not 
abandon the Protectorate. To abruptly withdraw the disciplined Indian force would be 
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equivalent, under present conditions, to an abandonment of the Protectorate. Therefore I 
trust that Her Majesty’s Government may see their way to intercede with the Indian 
Government for the withdrawal or modification of their somewhat doctrinaire decision that 
oe more Indian soldiers can be allowed in future to volunteer for service in British Central 
ca. 

It is impossible to believe that the Indian army can be seriously weakened by the 
annual loan of 100 men to British Central Africa. 

In conclusion, I might state that I intend, if your Lordship approves, to visit India 
before my return to British Central Africa for the purpose of making a thoroughly satis- 
factory arrangement with the Indian Government concerning the Indian troops and other 


matters. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
OOOO ee 


No. 186. 
Messrs. Renshaw, Kekewich, and Smith to the Earl of Kimberley.—(Received June 1.) 


2, Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, London, 
My Lord, June 1, 1894. 

WE have to inform you that the Concessions granted to Carl Wiese of the territories 
within the British sphere of influence in Central Africa, which have already been the 
subject of correspondence with your Office, are now vested in our clients, the Mozambique 
Gold, Land, and Concessions Company (Limited), an English Company with offices at 
Broad Street House, E.C. 

Our clients have been in communication with Mr. Johnston on the subject of the 
recognition of these Concessions, and they are desirous that the matter should be now 
referred to your Lordship’s consideration. 

We understand that Mr. Johnston will shortly arrive in London, and we therefore 
beg that an Cpperranity may be afforded of bringing this matter before you when you may 
be able to avail yourself of Mr. Johnston’s views. 

We remain, &c 


(Signed) RENSHAW, KEKEWICH, anv SMITH. 
Pe et int. +. Re per a 
No. 187. 


Question asked in the House of Commons, June 1, 1894. 


Commander Bethell,—To ask the Under-Secretary of State for es Affairs, if the 
Foreign Office will submit annual Reports on Nyasaland and the Oil Rivers 
ae tee similar to those issued by the Colonial Office on the Crown 
Colonies. 





Answer. 


It is proposed that annual Reports from the Protectorates shall be submitted. 
EEE  ———————EESO03—OEEeeeee 


No. 188. 
Admiralty to Foreign Office.—(Received June 4.) 


Sir, Admiralty, June 1, 1894. 
WITH reference to Admiralty letter of the 8rd April last, forwarding a Report of 
the proceedings of Her Majesty’s gun-boats “Adventure” and “ Pioneer” on Lake 
Nyasa, and to your reply of the 19th idem, I am commanded by my Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you, for the information of the Earl of 
Kimberley, that the question of paying bounties in respect of slave dhows captured 
or destroyed, and on slaves captured on the above occasion, through the agency of 
Her Majesty’s naval forces on Lake Nyasa is one which their Lordships are of opinion 
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le matériel de la Compagnie Anglaise pourrait étre employé et la coopération du personnel 
technique de la dite Compagnie serait acceptée, mais sous la direction et surveillance des 
autorités Portugaises. 
Je profite, &c. 
(Signé) LUIZ DE SOVERAL. 





No. 191. 
Foreign Office to Messrs. Renshaw, Kekewich, and Smith. 


Gentlemen, Foreign Office, June 6, 1894. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the Ist instant respecting M. Carl Wiese’s Concessions in British Central Afiica, and I 
am to inform you that the question of the validity of, and of the title to, the alleged 
Concessions, so far as they may affect the British sphere, is being considered by his 
Lordship in consultation with Mr. Johnston, who has just returned to this country. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 192. 


The Earl of Kimberley to Consul Churchill. 

(Africa.) 
(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, June 7, 1894. 

HER Majesty’s Government and the Portuguese Government have agreed upon the 
following terms for the construction of a telegraph line across the territory of the latter :— 

There is to be no station on Portuguese territory; the line is to be made with the 
least possible delay by the Portuguese Government, and it will belong to them; they 
engage for an annual payment of 2/. per mile by the South Africa Company to keep it in 
good repair; the materials of the Company may be employed, and subject to the direction 
and supervision of the Portuguese authorities the co-operation of the technical staff of the 
Company is accepted. 

The South Africa Company have accepted these terms. . 

They should be communicated, without delay, both to Mr. Sharpe and to the Senior 
Naval Officer on the Zambezi. The latter should be requested to communicate them to 
the telegraph staff of the Company. 





No. 193. 
Treasury to Foreign Office—({Recewed June 8.) 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, June 8, 1894. 

THE Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have had before them Sir P. 
Anderson’s letter of the 5th ultimo, in which the Earl of Kimberley recommends that a 
further supply of arms and ammunition should be sanctioned, at the Imperial charge, 
for the use of Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General in British Central 
Africa. 

My Lords learn from the War Department that, apart from the Winchester ammu- 
nition, which is not a service store, the proposed supply will probably cost about 1,3901. 
That Department should, however, be informed whether the stores are to be packed 
in the ordinary manner, or be divided into loads of 80 Ibs. each for man-transport. 

I am to say that, if the Secretary of State, after consultation with Mr. Johnston, who 
seems to be now in this country, be of opinion that the supply is still necessary, notwith- 
standing the recent submission of Makanjira, my Lords sanction payment for it being 
made from the Diplomatic and Consular Vote. Looking to the special nature of the 
service, their Lordships consider that the cost would be more properly charged to 
sub-head (M) (Special Missions and Services); but certainly, if charged, like the supply 
in 1892-93, to sub-head (W) (Incidental Expenses of the General Consular Service), care 
should be taken to specify it in a note to the Appropriation Account. 
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Admiralty, that Her Majesty’s Government and the Portuguese Government have agreed 
upon the terms upon which. a telegraph line is to be constructed across the Portuguese 
territory connecting the British spheres north and south of the Zambezi. 

They are to the effect that there is to be no station on Portuguese territory ; that the 
line is to be made with the least possible delay by the Portuguese Government, to whom it 
will belong, and who engage to keep it in good repair for an annual payment by the South 
Africa Company of 2/. per mile; the materials of the Company may be employed, and, 
subject to the direction and supervision of the Portuguese authorities, the co-operation of 
the Company’s technical staff may be accepted. 

These terms have been agreed to by the South Africa Company. 

Her Majesty’s Consul at Mozambique has now been instructed to communicate them 
to the Acting British Commissioner and Consul-General at Zomba, and to the Senior 
Naval Officer on the Zambezi, who will be requested to communicate them to the local 
telegraph staff of the South Africa Company. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 197. 
War Office to Foreign Office-——(Received June 11.) 


Sir, ‘ War Office, Pall Mall, June 9, 1894. 

I AM directed by Mr. Secretary Campbell-Bannerman to draw your attention to 
the claim preferred by this Department on the Ist November last, amounting to 
3271. 17s. 1d. for stores supplied to Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General 
in British Central Africa, and to request that you will be good enough to cause the 
above-mentioned sum to be paid at your earliest convenience, 


Iam, &ce. 
(Signed) R. H. KNOX. 





No. 198. 
The Earl of Kimberley to M. Decrais. 


Your Excellency, Foreign Office, June 11, 1894. 

IN acknowledging the receipt of your Excellency’s note of the 25th ultimo, in which 
you were good enough to explain to me the locality where the Mission of the White 
Fathers is established in the British Central Africa Protectorate, 1 take the opportunity to 
give the following explanations in regard to the tax levied by the Administration of the 
British Central Africa Protectorate on guns carried by men in the service of the Mission, 
In 1891 proposals for the raising of revenue in the Protectorate were approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government, amongst which was a tax of 1/. on each licence to possess or carry 
any gun, rifle, pistol, or other fire-arm. This licence lasts for five years without renewal, 
and is obligatory upon all persons whom Her Majesty’s Commissioner permits to bear 
arms, except when the person using the fire-arm is serving in the army, navy, or police. 

The tax has been in force since April 1892, and has not excited any complaint from 
British missionaries or other persons on whom, equally with the French missionaries, 
it falls, in cases where they take out licences for themselves or for thase employed by 
them. 

In the case of negroes taking out the licence for themselves, an arrangement has 
been made enabling them to pay the tax in five annual instalments of 4s. each, thus 
spreading the payment over the whole period for which the licence lasts. 

Your Excellency will see from these explanations that the French missionaries in the 
British Central Africa Protectorate are liable to no differential treatment, and that, 
although the control of the carrying of arms is in accordance with the spirit of the 
Brussels Act, the licence tax is not imposed under the provisions of that Act, but is a 
fiscal impost adopted by the Administration of the Protectorate to meet the expenses of 
government, 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) KIMBERLEY. 
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These rates of pay would be inclusive of all allowances; that is to say, each 
European officer and petty officer would find and pay for his own board. Medicine, 
medical attendance, and the uniforms of the petty officers would be provided free, 
however, by the Administration. | 

2. Crew of fifteen black men for each of the lake gun-boats, and ten for the Upper 
Shiré paddle-steamer. ‘These men should be picked, carefully picked, Zanzibaris, and 
Makua (from Mozambique). 

Wages of these men should be 22s. to 28s a-month (you will not get good ones for 
less), and, in addition, food (costing, say, 4d. a-day) and uniform should be provided 
by the Administration. 

3. The travelling expenses to and from British Central Africa of the officers and 
men would be defrayed by the Administration. | 

4. The gun-boats might theoretically remain the property of the navy, but all 
repairs, &c., would be paid for by the Administration. The armament and ammu- 
nition to be supplied and renewed by Her Majesty’s Government. 

5. I can see no valid reason myself why all the officers and men thus serving 
the British Central Africa Administration, or, rather, serving Her Majesty in the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade on Lake Nyasa, and temporarily placed under the orders of 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner, should not serve under the Naval Discipline Act, just as 
the Indian officers and Sikhs serve under the Indian Articles of War, while lent for 
service in Nyasaland.* 

The black crews might sign an agreement before engagement to the effect that 
they placed themselves under this Naval Discipline Act, and were subject to it. 

It might possibly be advisable to give the Senior Naval Officer on the Zambezi 
some directions to assist the Commissioner in holding courts-martial where the 
questions involved were very serious. ? 

6. The officers and petty officers thus required should be primarily selected by 
the, Admiralty, but the Admiralty should (as I am sure it would—vwilli gly) allow 

er Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General to assist them in their choice. 

.. We want the best men for work in Central Africa ; it is the cheapest policy in the 
long run... We want young, strong, well-educated, enthusiastic men (not retired, old, 
and embitterd half-pay officers), who already know or will quickly acquire Kiswahili 
(a tongue spoken by nearly every officer in the East Coast Squadron), men who will 
have their hearts in their work, and who will not come out merely for the sake of big 

e shooting, or because they have got into trouble or debt elsewhere. 

What the Admiralty should feel is that though it may suit their convenience to 
m over the management of the gun-boats on Lake Nyasa for a while to the 
ritish Central Africa Administration, it is work of Imperial value and interest which 
is being done there, and that a naval officer performing a gallant action on Lake Nyasa 
will deserve as much to be commended or rewarded for such action on the part of the 
Admiralty as though he had distinguished himself in a like manner on any direct Naval 


: 


a oc | 
‘ e handing over of the aforementioned gun-boats on the above terms to the 
Administration will be of great benefit to the latter. At present it must be said, 
frankly, that we do not get our “ money’s worth ” out of the gun-boats. We are not 
always fightin ; and when there is not a call of this kind the naval officers are apt to 
devote themselves too much to shooting and exploring. It is considered a great favour, 
and a favour not always granted, to convey Administration officials from one point to 
another on the lake, and, consequently, my Administration has not infrequently to pay 
for the passage of its servants on the ordinary trading steamers. Commander 
Robertson must be exempted from these strictures, but then he is not able to be 
always on the lake, and will now be returning to England. 

_ It will never be my intention to use these gun-boats for the transport of heavy 
cargo, but there is no reason they should not run up and down the lake with mails, 
rations for the garrisons, and small bodies of police, or with Administration officials. 


(B).—Alternative Scheme. 


If the first suggested arrangement cannot be carried out (and it is emphatically 
the best plan), I can only propose, as a pis aller, that the recruitment of all the officers 
and petty officers be left to my Administration, and that we should choose the said 
officers from the mercantile marine or (and) from the Bombay-Indian marine. But 


* An Order in Council might settle this in a few brief sentences. 
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Imperial interests, in my opinion, require that the naval forces employed on Lake 
Nyasa (some day there may be an extension to Tanganyika) shall be not wholly 
dissevered from the control and influence of the Admiralty, and that the gun-boats 
should be commanded and fought by the best men that can be got; and where can 
good men of this kind be found but in the Imperial navy ? 
Of course, it is known and realized that my Administration is not onl 

insufficiently provided with funds, but is also somewhat heavily in debt, and that, 
therefore, it will be necessary to furnish it with a Special Vote for the maintenance 


and working of the lake gun-boats. cae 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
London, June 12, 1894. 





No. 201. 


Messrs. Emmanuel and Simmons to the Earl of Kimberley.—(Received June 15.) 


My Lord, 36, Finsbury Circus, London, June 14, 1894. _ 
WE are instructed by members of a Syndicate, which is in course of formation, fo 

apply to your Lordship for a grant of a small tract of land at Blantyre, in Africa, for the 

purpose of a railway. | | 

A scheme for the construction of a railway for connecting the Lower Shiré River 
and Lake Nyasa has been under discussion by the planters and traders at Blantyre ; our 
client, Mr. Eugen Sharrer, was one of the Committee appointed to carry out the desired 
object, and he has given the matter careful consideration. 

So much progress has been made in the development of the country in and around 
Blantyre that the planters and traders realize the necessity of having a railway to meet 
the increasing traffic, to insure regular supplies, and to free the labour at present 
employed as carriers. ar | 

It is felt that the railway should traverse the principal coffee districts of Cholo 
and Blantyre, where more than two-thirds of all the coffee in the Shiré Highlands is 


wn. 
‘ The shortest and cheapest route to Blantyre, and which would meet the require- 
ments of most of the planters and traders, is from Maparere, on the Lower Shiré, alo 
the River Maparere up the valley of Mount Cholo to the Cholo Plateau, and so straight 
along a road already constructed by Mr. Sharrer into Blantyre. 

All the land proposed to be traversed in the Cholo districts, as well as that from 
Blantyre to Mpimbi, is the property of Mr. Sharrer, and is available for the purposes 
of the railway. _ 

A small portion of land to be used at Blantyre belongs to the Church of Scotland 
Mission ; this is available for the railway, as the Committee of the Mission is favourable 
to the scheme, but to bring the railway to a convenient spot at Blantyre, a mile or two of 
land belonging to the Crown must be traversed, and we trust that your Lordship will 
grant to the Syndicate, when formed, the right to pass through this piece of Crown 
land. 

The accompanying map of the Royal Geographical Society shows approximately the 
route of the proposed railway from Maparere on the Lower Shiré to Blantyre, and from 
Blantyre to Mpimbi on the Upper Shiré River. 

Mr, F. Schneider, Director of the Barrow Hematite Steel Company (Limited), is 
warmly ‘nterested in the scheme, and subject to obtaining your Lordship’s consent to the 
use of the Crown land for the purpose of the railway, the formation of the Syndicate will 
be at once completed for the purpose of carrying out the scheme. 

We shall be happy; should it be agreeable to your Lordship, to wait upon you for the 
purpose of affording to your Lordship any further information on the subject that you 
may desire. ie tng | 

J Begging that the application may receive your Lordship’s favourable consideration, 


we have, &c. ] 
(Signed) EMMANUEL anp SIMMONS. 


SSS 
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No. 202. 


Memorandum by Commissioner Johnston in reference to the Requisitions for Arms and 
Ammunition sent in by him in January last. 


I HAVE again considered this matter, but Ido not see any way, in the interest of 
the safety and welfare of the Protectorate, to make any reduction in the amount asked 
for; unfortunately, also, I have no funds at my disposal with which to purchase the said 
arms and ammunition. 

I quite agree that the present method of seeking these supplies is a most unsatis- 
factory and unbusinesslike procedure, but that is not my fault, it is simply the result of 
the rapid development of the affairs of the Protectorate, which have not kept themselves 
within the narrow limitations of the temporary arrangements framed in 1891. The 
chief object of my return is the establishment of the British Central Africa Administra- 
tion on a footing commensurate with the development of the Protectorate. 

Meanwhile, it would be a risk not worth running that the safety of the European 
settlers and the two millions odd of friendly natives should be compromised for want of 
a reasonable supply of the means of defence. 

It is true that Makanjira is smashed and the Yao power seemingly broken, but 
Zarafi is still recalcitrant, and the powerful Chief Matapwiri, dwelling on Portuguese 
territory near Mlanje, is only kept from invading the Protectorate by the Sikh garrisons 
of Forts Anderson and Lister. These forts are defended by 7-pr. mountain guns, for 
which the ammunition is nearly exhausted. 

Then, again, we only avoid war with the Arabs of Nyasa and Tanganyika by showing 
ourselves well prepared to crush them. Moreover, now, since the defeated Arabs from 
the Congo Free State have taken refuge on British territory, it is our bounden duty to 
prevent their using our country as a fresh basis of operations. 

To be sufficiently strong to secure the peace which is necessary to the Protectorate, 
we must have our forces well armed. 

It must not be supposed that I rely wholly on Her Majesty’s Government for my 
munitions of war. I have purchased other supplies in India, so far as my funds per- 


mitted. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
London, June 15, 1894. 


Aborigines Protection Society to the Earl of Kimberley.—(Received June 16.) 


My Lord, Broadway Chambers, Westminster, June 14, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour, on behalf of the Committee of the Aborigines Protection 
Society, to ask that your Lordship will be so good as to favour it with a copy of a 
Treaty or Concession negotiated with Lewanika, the King of the Barotse, in 1890, by 
Mr. F. B. Lochner, on behalf of the British South Africa Company, which was 
subsequently approved and confirmed by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Our Committee has been in correspondence on this subject with the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and Mr. Sydney Buxton, in a letter with which he has just 
favoured me, writes :— 

«This question is one which rests entirely with the Foreign Office, and this 
Department is not ina position to give you a copy of the Lochner Concession. If 
you wish to pursue this matter, will ee Pa to the Foreign Office ?” 

ve, &¢. 
(Signed) H. R. FOX BOURNE, Secretary. 
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was then driven out of by Makanjira. At the conclusion of the late campaign on the lake 
Commissioner Johnston re-established him as Chief of Kajuru, hoping that he might 
possibly turn out a useful man. He has for some months now been on the east side of 
the lake, near Fort Maguire. Major Edwards has had much trouble with him. The 
charge on which he was tried in this Consular Court was levying war on his own account, 
catching people, and selling them to caravans, against the strict injunctions of Major 
Edwards, and intriguing with Makanjira’s people. 

Kazembe admitted the truth of the charges against him, asking to be sent back, and 
that he would behave better in future. It is, however, absolutely necessary for the peace 
of those districts that he be removed, and I trust that your Lordship will consider the 
course I have taken a proper one. 

I beg to request, therefore, that I may receive your Lordship’s directions as to which 
of Her Majesty’s African possessions I shall forward Kazembe, and also as to where I 
shall send any persons whom it may be necessary to deport in future. 

| may mention that it is extremely probable there will be one or two more of these 
Yao Chiefs who will require to be deported. 

As Commissioner Johnston will be in London at the time when this despatch 
reaches your Lordship, he will be able to confirm what I have stated, and to give your 
Lordship any further information which may be desired. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 


ee ee a ee 
JInclosure in No. 206. 
Warrant deporting Yao Chief Kazembe for declaring War on his own account, &e. 





Tae ConsuLtaAr Court ror THE District or ZomBa, Britisn Crnrran AFRICA. 


Held at Zomba under “The Africa Order in Council, 1889.” 


Criminal Jurisdiction. 


In the matter of a Charge against Kazembe. 


TO Nata Singh, Naik ; Eusur Singh, Sepoy ; Bhair Singh, Sepoy ; Bal Singh, Sepoy ; 
and to J. McMaster, J. O. Bowhill, G. A. Taylor, H. Galt, and to the British Vice- 
Consul at Tshinde, and to any other officers of this Court or of the British Central Africa 
Administration. 

The afore-mentioned Kazembe, of Kajuru, Lake Nyasa, British Central Africa, having 
been on this day ordered by this Court to be deported from the district of the Court to such 
one of Her Majesty’s African possessions as Her Majesty’s Secretary of State shall direct, 
and in the meantime, pending such direction as aforesaid, to the British Concession at 
Tshinde : 

You are therefore hereby commanded with proper assistance to remove the said 
Kazembe, and to convey him in the first instance to the British Concession at Tshinde, 
and there to deliver him to the British Vice-Consul at the said British Concession. And 
you, the said British Vice-Consul, to receive the said Kazembe into your custody, and 
safely keep him until Her Majesty’s Secretary of State may give such direction as herein- 
before mentioned, and upon such direction being given to take such steps as may be 
necessary for the conveyance of the said Kazembe to the place which Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State shall so direct, and for his safe delivery to the custody of the Chief 
Magistrate in such place. 

Dated this 19th day of April, 1894. 

(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE, 
(Seal.) Judge of the Consular Court. 
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No. 207. 
Acting Commissioner Sharpe to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received June 19.) 


(No. 33. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, April 21, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to forward, for your Lordship’s information, copy of a letter 
received from Mr. E. J. Glave with regard to the facilities afforded on Lake Nyasa to the 
coastmen by the German steamer ‘‘ Wissmann” for importing gunpowder into our terri- 
tories without having to pass through our recognized ports of entry. 

Mr. Glave is a correspondent of the “Century” magazine, and is at present travelling 
in Central Africa collecting materia], I am told, for a series of articles in that magazine on 
the subject of the Slave Trade in Africa. From what I have seen of him, I should say 
that any of his statements can be relied on as absolutely truthful. 

I have written to Baron von Eltz calling his attention to this matter; but, as Com- 
missioner Johnston has already informed your Lordship, the German authorities do not 
seem to have any great desire to prevent the importation of gunpowder through their 
sphere. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 





Inclosure in No. 207. 
Mr. Glave to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 


Dear Mr. Sharpe, | Karonga, Lake Nyasa, March 81, 1894. 

A FEW facts which have lately come under my obeceration rane ie of some interest 
to you. 

The steam-ship “ Wissmann” (German steamer on Lake Nyasa), i i 
passenger, called in at Amelia Bay on the 11th March, 1894. chimps 

As soon as we were anchored, Baron von Eltz and I went ashore, and the Baron was 
received with profuse “‘salaams ” by a party of coastmen who wished to take passage in 
the steamer. Having received permission to do so, two boats were placed at their 
disposal, and about sixty people, composed of a few coastmen, native followers, men, 
women, and children, besides about sixty loads of their belongings, were shipped on 
board. 

I understood that these people were to be in some i i 
Gheniga dagremnaient antPwels we couveved to tue, sti employed in the service of the 

I landed at Karonga, and learnt afterwards that these passengers on the “ Wissman ” 
were camped near the Songwe,* having disembarked from the “Wissmann” in that 
vicinity. I learnt that they had several loads of powder, and subsequently, when 
returning from Mlozi’s stockade, I met the same caravan, and saw distinctly three chargest 
of powder, in barrels wrapped in matting. I learnt upon inquiry that there was much 
more than this, but the nature of the loads generally was so cunningly concealed by 
wrappings of mats that I did not recognize but three loads of powder. The coastman in 
charge of the caravan is Diwani; he says he is on his way to Ujiji. 

The Germans conduct no inquiry as to the nature of the property brought on board 
the “ Wissmann ” at Amelia Bay by coast traders. It appears to me that the Germans 
are, to say the least, acting very unfairly towards the British, and are hampering your 
efforts directed towards the establishment of authority in British Central Africa. ‘To 
transport coast people and their goods across from Amelia Bay to some point north of 
Songwe is an obvious encouragement to sm:uggling across the line. The slavers at Mpata 
have a new ferry, and Mr. Crawshay’s station loses its strategic importance. 

I have learnt that other caravans are expected at Amelia Bay, and they will cross by 
the German boat as before; and until some steps are taken this unusual facility will enable 
black traders to defy your Laws and Regulations, and to pass into your territories without 
their goods undergoing any Inspection. As Baron von Eltz is a personal friend of mine, I 
must ask you, if you act on this information in any way, to suppress my name. If this 


* The Songwe River is the boundary she the German and British spheres.—A. S. 
ads. 
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new ferry system continues, a post near the Songwe will be necessary to prevent the 
importation of contraband goods across the line into your territory. 

Excuse my apparent interference in the political affairs of the British Central Africa 
Administration, but I feel it the duty of auy one to furnish any information which can be 
of service against the Mpata fraternity* in the interest of the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. 

In the course of conversation with Diwani he casually inquired if Mr. Marshall, 
at the south end of Tanganyika, would seize any powder which he might see passing 
through his district. 

At the present time a pack of lions are keeping the whole of the Mpata district in a 
state of alarm and fear. Several natives have been killed by the brutes. I was after these 
animals the other day and wounded a big male; but, although I followed him all day, I 
did not get him. 

Believe me, &c. 
(Signed) E. J. GLAVE. 


ee 


No, 208, 
Acting Commissioner Sharpe to the Earl of Rosebery.—(Received June 19.) 


(No. 34. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, April 26, 1894. 
SUPPLEMENTING my despatch No. 33 of the 21st instant, in which I informed 
your Lordship of the facilities afforded by the German steamer on Lake Nyasa for the 
importation of gunpowder into British territory by coast traders, 1 have the honour to 
inclose, for your Lordship’s information, a despatch I have just received from Mr. Crawshay, 
the Magistrate at our Deep Bay Station, North Nyasa. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) ALFRED SHARPE. 





Inclosure in No. 208. 
Mr, Crawshay to Acting Commissioner Sharpe. 


Deep Bay, North Nyasa, British Central Africa, 
Sir, April 20, 1894. 

I HAVE to bring to your knowledge the following irregular conduct on the part of 
the German officials at North Nyasa, conduct which is not only damaging British interests 
in the British sphere, but which is also, I take it, in direct contravention of the provisions 
of the Brussels Act. | 

For some little time past the German steamer “ Hermann von Wissmann ”’ has been 
conveying coast caravans from Amelia Bay, on the east side of the lake, to the northern 
bank of the Songwe River (the boundary between the British and German spheres). 
These caravans and their goods are then landed, and at once cross the Songwe into British 
territory. 

ned instance of the kind occurred at the end of February last in the case of a coast- 
man, Diwani, a notorious slave-trader (who in 1892 travelled to the coast vid Nyasa, 
taking with him a large caravan of slaves, raided chiefly in Captain Jacques’ neighbour- 
hood, in the countries lying west of the southern half of Lake Tanganyika). 

Again, on the Ist April, 1894, the “ Hermann von Wissmann’”’ called in at Deep Bay, 
having picked up at Amelia Bay (on the east coast of Nyasa) an Arab, Salim-bin-Najim, 
together with his men and goods, which latter included a large quantity of gunpower. She 
steamed across to Deep Bay, but landed no goods. Some of Sulim-bin-Najim’s people 
came on shore there. On making inquiries of Captain Berndt (of the steam-ship “ Wiss- 
mann ”’) he informed me that it was his intention to land Salim-bin-Najim and his goods 
just north of the Songwe frontier. No doubt he did so, Shortly afterwards I learned 
that Salim-bin-Najim had appeared at; his old home (about a mile south of Karonga), and 
that he had offered for sale to the African Lakes Trading Corporation at Karonga a large 


® Mlozi and the other North Nyasa Arabs,—A. S. 
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quantity of powder! In addition to this the captain of the German steamer informed me 
that he would be returning to Amelia Bay four days afterwards for the purpose of picking 
up, and transporting, as before, a large caravan of men and goods owned by a British 
subject, Mteleka, of Sumbu, on the west coast of Tanganyika. This man, Mteleka, had 
with him a large quantity of powder, for which indeed chiefly he went to the coast in 
company with Diwani. 

Owing to this conduct on the part of the German officials at North Nyasa, our efforts 
at Deep Bay in the direction of suppressing the Slave Trade and preventing the importation 
of arms and ammunition into the British sphere are practically annulled. 





I have, &c. 
(Signed) RICHARD CRAWSHAY, Resident, 
North Nyasa District. 
No. 209. 


Messrs. Renshaw, Kekewich, and Smith to Foreign Office. —(Received June 20.) 


2, Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, London, 
Dear Sir, June 19, 1894. 

REPLYING to your letter of the 6th instant, we note that the question of the 
validity of, and the title to, M. Carl Wiese’s Concessions was at that date being considered 
by Lord Kimberley in consultation with Mr. Johnston. 

As our clients have very large interests involved in the settlement of this question, we 
assume, of course, that Lord Kimberley will not come to any final decision in the matter 
until our clients have had full opportunity of representing their case to him. 

Awaiting the favour of your further reply, we remain, &c. 





(Signed) RENSHAW, KEKEWICH, anv SMITH. 
No, 210. 
Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 
Sir, Foreign Office, June 21, 1894, 


I AM directed by the Earl of Kimberley to transmit to you herewith a copy of a 
letter from the Aborigines Protection Society,* asking for a copy of an Agreement between 
Lewanika, the King of the Barotse, and the South Africa Company, approved and ratified 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 

It is stated that the Society have been in communication with your Department on 
the matter. Lord Kimberley proposes, with the concurrence of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, to reply in the terms of the inclosed draft.+ 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No, 211. 
Foreign Office to General Post Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, June 22, 1894. 
WITH reference to my letter of the 10th ultimo, I am directed by the Earl of 
Kimberley to inform you that his Lordship learns, from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and 
Consul-General for British Central Africa, that Mr. E. EH. Harrhy, the Postmaster- 
General of the Protectorate, having completed his term of engagement, is returning to 
Cape Colony, and that Mr. J, McMaster has been appointed to succeed him in his post. 


lam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





* No. 2038. + Draft to Aborigines Protection Society. 
[482] 3 
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No, 212. 
Sir T. Tancred to the Earl of Kimberley.—(Received June 23.) 


My Lord, 16, Finsbury Circus, London, June 21, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to address your Lordship with a view of requesting from Her 
Majesty’s Government permission to my friends and myself to form a Company, or Corpo- 
ration, under English law, which shall have the right of constructing and working a line 
of railway which shall connect the navigable portion of the Lower Shiré River, British 
Central Africa, with the Upper Shiré, and eventually extending to Lake Nyasa, and with 
the further privilege of constructing and working a line of railway from the northern 
shore of Lake Nyasa to the southern shore of Lake Tanganyika, the whole of such rail- 
ways being in British territory. I am prepared to submit to your Lordship the formal 
terms of the Concession, and to furnish your Lordship with the guarantee you may require 
as to the financial position of my associates, and their ability to provide the necessary capital 
for carrying out all the operations necessary for the due completion of the undertaking 
when the terms under which it is to be earried out have received the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

’ T have the honour to inclose, for your Lordship’s perusal, a Memorandum which has 
been prepared upon the basis of communications which have been received from Blantyre, 
of which copies are inclosed herewith.* 

— I remain, &c. 
(Signed) THOS. S. TANCRED. 


——_— 
No, 213. 
‘Note Verbale communicated by German Embassy, June 25, 1894, 


THE German Society for promoting Protestant Missions among the Heathens has 
addressed a Petition to the Imperial Government complaining that the British authorities 
at Chiromo levy a duty of 5 per cent. on the goods destined for the missionaries in the 
German part of the Nyasa territory. 

This action is, according to the view of the German Government, not in agreement 
with the provisions of Article VIII of the Anglo-German Convention of the 1st July, 
1890, the second paragraph of the said Article excluding all transit duties on the water- 
ways of the territory in question. The interpretation of the third paragraph of the 
above-mentioned Article VIII, which the Manager of the African Lakes Company gives 
in a letter addressed from Mandala, the 22nd January, 1894, to the aforesaid German 
Society at Berlin, appears to be erroneous, as this paragraph is evidently not meant to 
prejudice the general provisions of the Article, but, as is proved by the choice of the 
words “specially understood,” has only the object of emphasizing some special 
cases, | 
It would also be contrary to the spirit of the Convention if the short transport of 
goods by land round the unnavigable parts of the Shiré River were to he considered, as it 
appears to be intimated in the Manager’s letter, as transit by land, and if the goods would 
therefore, during these short interruptions of their transport by water, not be subject to 
the provisions agreed upon concerning the free navigation on the rivers. 

The missionaries further complain that they have to pay the sum of 11. in order to 
obtain the permission to carry fire-arms, although the rifles concerning which these 
permissions are issued are packed in cases, and are only intended to be used at their point 
of destination outside the British sphere of influence. This measure of the British 
authorities does likewise not appear to be justified. 

“The Imperial Government maintains its right to free transit on the whole of the 
Shiré road, as provided by the Congo Act and the Anglo-German Convention of the 
ist July, 1890. They would therefore feel much obliged if Her Majesty’s Government 
would send the necessary instructions to the British authorities on the Shiré as to the 
treatment of German transit goods, and the repayment of the amount of duties unduly 
levied from the German missionaries. | 


——————— el 


* Not printed. 
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Lake Nyasa, and are then taken over by the German steamer, the “ Hermann von 
Wissmann.” The said steamer then proceeds to call in at five or six—or it may be nine 
or ten—ports on the British coast of Lake Nyasa. We cannot afford to keep Customs 
officials and custom-houses in all these ports, and even if we did, the Germans could 
land anywere along a coast-line of some 500 to 600 miles. At these places on the 
British coast they buy produce—tice, cattle, goats, fowls, and other food stuffs—or they 
engage labourers. What is to prevent them from using their goods which have passed 
through duty free to pay for these purchases? Certainly no nice scruple of honour. On 
the contrary, they will probably now be taking advantage of every opportunity to 
smuggle powder and guns into the Yao and Arab harbours when there is no one to 
observe and when there is profit to be made. , 

What do we see actually taking place at the present time? The “ Hermann von 
Wissmann,” a steamer placed avowedly on the lake to stop slavery, doing its best, for a 
paltry profit, to resuscitate the Slave Trade—landing enormous quantities of gunpowder 
and Arab caravans on the borders of British territory, and ferrying slaye-caravans across 
the lake. 

Of course I know all white men are pretty equally unscrupulous where money is to 
be made, and it is to the interest of Germany— 

(a.) That she should divert the ivory trade of British Central Africa to her own coast 
by offering the inducement of unlimited gunpowder and trade guns; and 

(b.) That British Central Africa should be yearly slave-raided in order that her 
waste coast-lands may be peopled and cultivated ; perhaps if I were Governor of German 
Fast Africa I should, with equal cynicism, ignore the spirit and provisions of the Brussels 
Act. | 
It would be interesting, in conjunction with the settlement of this point, to ascertain 
definitely from the German Government that the principle of free transit cuts both ways. 
Can a British subject (for instance) land goods at Tanga and carry them overland in 
bond to British territory north of the Umba or to Taveita? This question may become 
of some importance when the Tanga Railway is continued further into the interior, and 
nearer to those points on the British Hast Africa border-line where English missionaries 
and planters are established. 

I shall not, however, be surprised to learn that whereas German goods may traverse 
free the Shiré Province (presumably in bond), British goods, on some pretext or another, 
are not, in the opinion of the German Government, entitled to like privileges in crossing 
German East Africa, 

Another point on which I would respectfully ask for information is as to what 
rights of free transit are possessed by the Government of the Congo Free State, 
supposing that goods destined for the Congo Free State are transported across the land 
surface of British Central Africa in transit to or from Europe. 

I presume the Germans are now held to possess the right to transport free of duty 
across British territory all dutiable exports, such as ivory. 

It is certainly somewhat regrettable that we could not take advantage of this 
friendly concession of Germany’s rights to obtain her consent to a revision of the 
inadequate Customs Tariff, to which we are bound for another twenty-two years. If we 
secured the right to levy 10 per cent. ad valorem import duties on all goods but alcohol, 
and on alcohol duties ranging from 10 to 50 per cent. (at the same time abolishing 
certain licences which are thought vexatious), British Central Africa might be within 
measurable distance of paying its way. | 

I also think it a little unfair in spirit that we should be at all the expense and 
trouble of opening up and maintaining open the great Zambezi-Shiré~Nyasa-Tanganyika 
highway to Central Africa, and that Germans and Belgians should make free use of 
it, to English detriment, without paying tax or toll to contribute towards the cost of our 
river surveillance and road-making. __ 

Of course, when Mr. Sharpe receives the despatch of the 16th April he will recoup 
the German missionaries for the duties paid on goods in transit. As regards the ll. 
gun licences, they have only been insisted on where missionaries used their guns (for 
shooting game) on British territory. I presume they will be still required under like 
conditions, and unless the arms pass through in bond. | 

(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 

London, June 29, 1894. 


